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Che Outlook. 


The Eastern question has progressed as far as 
the surrender of Dulcigno, which occurred last 
‘Friday. Dervisch Pacha, after a number of un- 
successful mancuvres, concentrated his troops, and 
as the result of several bours of sharp fighting 
forced an entry into the city. It now looks as if 
the Montenegrins would get what they are entitled 
to under the treaty of Berlin, in spite of the 
apathy and treachery of the Turks and the active 
opposition of the Albanians. Mr. Gladstone is 
entitled to whatever credit belongs to this partial 
success since it was his resolution which kept an 
internatio: al fleet anchored off the coast and im- 
pressed unanimity of action upon the different 
powers represented iu it; and he has demonstrated 
that when pressure is persistently and consistent- 
ly brought to bear upon the Sultan, after that 
course of deceit, and procrastination which every 
Western stutesman expects in dealing with an 
Oriental sovereign, the Sultan always yields. It 
is improbable that the Turks will now be able to 
defeat the just claims of the Montenegrins, and 
there is reasonable hope that this aspect of the 
Problem will speedily diappear. The Greek ques- 
tion will press slosely after it for solution. A 
Greek army of 40,000 men, whose ardor the king 
finds it difficult to restrain, is waiting to co-oper- 
ate with the Powers in enforcing the claims of 
Greece ander the treaty, and there is no task to 
which Mr. Gladstone would address bimself with 
more satisfaction than that of strengthening 


— as against her ancient and semi-barbarous 
oes, 


mprrors, 


In Ireland’ the situation is uncbanged. Out- 
Tages continue té@ occur in various sections. Mr. 
Gladstone adheres to the policy outlined in bis 
Guildhall speech, that Irish disorder must be 


quelled before Irish wrongs are redressed. It is 
said that the government will apply to Parliament 
for further power in case such an application 
shall be made necessary by the spread of the in- 
surrectionary movement. The extreme Liberals 
are modifying their attitude on the question 
of coercion, and the ‘‘ Spectator” now urges the 
passege of a bill making intimidation a 
penal offense, for which persons can be tried 
without jury, and adds, ‘‘ We cannot trust juries 
to perceive such intimidation to be any worse 
than larceny or.embezzlement, since this intimida- 
tion notoriously exists in a large part of Ireland.” 
The advocacy of such a bill would seem to 
indicate aturnin the tide of radical sentiment 
toward more pronounced coercion. An additional 
body of troops will be sent to Ireland this week 
as a reinforcement. If Sir Stafford Northcote’s 
speech of last Saturday can be tuken as an ex 
pression of the sentiment of the Conservative 
party, the government will be left mostly to its 
own devices to find its way out of the Irish diffi- 
culty, the conservatives evidently intending 
neither to make objections nor suggestions in the 
present dilemma. 


It will be remembered that the motion on 
which the French Ministry sustained a recent de- 
feat was one giving priority to the Muagistracy 
Bill. This bill aims to reach one of the most em- 
barrassing difficulties of the Republican govern- 
ment. The French judges, as a rule, are strongly 
hostile to the government, and the necessity of 
making extensive changes among them has been 
keenly felt; but so long as the principle of irre- 
movability was preserved there seemed to be no 
way out of the dilemma. The Assembly, however, 
impatient of the injadicious and ill-concealed ani- 
mosity of the judges, has suspended the operation 
of the irremovability rule for one year, thus giving 
the government the opportunity of replacing disaf- 
fected magistrates by those who are in sympathy 
with Republicanism. The feeling against the 
magistracy as now constituted has been so 


strong that the plan of making the judges elective, 


as in this country, received very nearly a majority 
vote. The French judges belong to a distinct 
profession, into which men enter young, and are 
promoted in just such degree as they are able to 
tind favor with the powers above them; so that, 


instead of an independent bench, the whole at- 


mospbere of the life of a jadge tends to make him 
obsequious. A great majority of the judges now 
on the bench were educated under the Imperial 
régime, and are unfitted to fairly interpret and 
execute the decrees of a government to which they 
are opposed. 


Gen. Schofield bas been relieved from the com- 
mand at West Point; the country is not a little 
interested in the question who shall be his suc- 
cessor. The issue presented by recent events at 
West Point concern, not merely the equality of 
the races; it isa far deeperone. It is an open 
secret that military men are divided in their opin- 
ion respecting the proper education and training 
for the army, some holding to the old opinion that 
a soldier should be simply a machine, and there- 
fore the less independent manhood in him the 
better; others, taught by the experience of the 
civil war, believing that the better the man the 
better the soldier, and desiring to make West 
Point not the manufactory for buman ordnance, 
but a school for the edacation of noble men. On 
this point, whatever differences there may be in 


| the army, there are-rone in the country. If it is 
necessary to destroy manhood to make a soldier | 


the raw material is worth more than the manu- 
factured product. What the country wants at 
the head of West Point is a man who shall count 
manhood the first requisite and the development 
of manhood the first duty of the national school. 
He ought also to be a man wbo should throw the 
whole weight of his influence in favor of a 
genuine Christianity, which be could do not 
only without being a theologian or a sec- 
tarian, but all the better for being neither. 
There are several such men in the army, but 
there is none whose record has been better, 
whose qualities are more fitting for the post, or 
who would carry with bim to the office more thor. 
oughly tbe confidence of the American people, 
than Gen. O. O. Howard. He has the maynetism 
that would make him popular with young men; 
his one arm alone would give him authority, the 
authority of a veteran, with the cadets. He is a 
radical Republican in politics, but conservative 
and conciliatory in his methods. In his manage- 
ment of the Freedman’s Bureaa, wherever he 
came personally in contact with the Southern 
people he dissipated thei-> prejudice and secured 
their favorable regard and oftentimes their c?- 
operation. He is an earnest Christian man with- 
out being a denominationalist. He wasof old ti:ne 
an instructor at West Point, and when there was 
respected by the faculty and honored and loved 
by the students, and it is safe to say that no other 
man at the Point ever exerted a wider or deeper 
influence for Christian manhood. 


The winter has come very suddenly upon all the 
North, aud in many sections of the country found 
the people wholly unprepared for its advent. Navi- 
gation is probably closed for the season on the Erie 
Canal and the Hudson River, unless there should 
be an unexpected thaw. A large number of boats 
are frozen up beyond hope of release. The Missis- 
sippi River is clesed by the ice at Davenport and 
Rock Island; in the St. Lawrence River several 
steamers are ice-bound between Montreal and 
Quebec. It is said tbat it is thirty years since 
navigation was so early closed on nortbern waters. 


Postmaster General Maynard’s report is mad» — 


public, though only an abstract of it is furnish: 1 
by the daily papers. He recommends the encour- 
agement by appropriate legislation of American 
lines of steamers with Mexico, Central South 
America and the trans Pacific ports. Experience 
has shown that the establishment of postal facili- 
ties is always a precursor to the establishment of 
commercial relations. He recommends the en- 
largement of the money order system by reduction 
of fees and the increase of the maximum limit of 
an order from fifty to one bundred dollars; the 
incorporation into the department of the system 
of postal saving analogous to that of Great 
Britain; the incorporation of the telegraph system 
into the Post Office Department; such amend- 
ments of the laws as will enable the depar*ment 
to exclude from the use of the mails all lottery 
circulars and correspondence, and all newspapers 
containing lottery advertisements, Most of these 
suggestions will receive the cordial endorsement 
of the people; whether it is wise for the govern- 
ment to undertake the telegraph business of the 
country may be doubtful. 


The ‘‘ Nation” urges with considerable force — 


that the scope of the Department of Agriculture 
shaljl be enlarged and the Commissioner given @ 
seat in the Cabinet. This department was organ- 
ized by Coogress in 1862 for the purpose of col- 
lecting and diffusing agricultural knowledge, and 
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procuring and distributing new seeds and plants. 
The small appropriations which have been made 
for its support have been insufficient to enable it 
to perform fully the work which in the present 
condition of our agriculture is needed, the salary 
of the Commissioner being only $3,000. More 
than half the population of the country is en- 
gaged in the production of breadstuffs, of cotton 
and of wool, and it is of the utmost importance 
_ that agricultural methods shall be as perfect as 
ecience and experience can make them. More 
than fifty per cent. of the raw materials for all 
our wanufactures come from the farm; the busi. 
ness of railroad and water transportation and the 
materials of general trade, especially of foreign 
commerce, are from the same source. During the 
last fiscal year the exports of the country amount- 
ed to $823,946,353, of which $529 944,779, or more 
than five-eighths of the whole, represented the 
preducts of agricultural labor. When one studies 
the significance of these figures and the immense 
activities which lie behind them, the objection to 
the admission of the Commissioner into the Cabi- 
net, that it would be an instance of class repre- 
sentation, strikes one as decidedly puerile. Ani- 
mal diseases are now causing a loss of more than 
$300,000,000 annually, while the spread of conta- 
gious diseases such as pleuro-pneumonia costs, it 
is estimated, not less than $60,000,000 a year, 
besides working disaster to a growing and very 
important branch of our foreign trade. A fully 
equipped and thoroughly sustained department 
of agriculture would be of immense value to the 
country in devising and enforcing uniform meas- 
ures agaiust the spread of such diseases, and 
would be of immense service in stimulating the 
most intelligent and profitable farming through- 
out the country. 


The meetings of the National Academy of 
Science recently held in this city were full of 
variety and interest, but the papers read were in 
the main of such a character that it is impossible 
to summarize them to advantage. Lieutenant 
Schwatka explained that the Arctic winter is not, 
as is commonly supposed, a long dreamy one of 
opaque darkness. In the highest latitude yet 
reached by exploration there are four hours and 
forty-two minutes of twilight on the shortest day 
of the year. In latitude 82° 27’, the highest 
point where white men ever wintered, there were 
six hours and two minutes in the shortest day. 
The pole itself is shrouded in perfect darkness for 
a period of only seventy-seven days, from Novem- 
ber 13th to January 29th. During a period of a 
little over four days the sun shines continuously 
on both the north and south poles at the same 
time. Prof. Langley described the thermal bal- 
ance, a new instrument which he has constructed 
for the purposes of delicate investigation in radi- 
ant heat. This instrument is from ten to thirty 
times more sensitive than the most sensitive ther- 
mopile, taking up the heat and parting with it 
again in a single second. Its eensitiveness is such 
that it will register a change in temperature not 
exceeding 55355 part of a degree Fahrenheit, and 
when mounted in a reflecting telescope it will 
record the heat of a man or other arimal in a dis- 
tant field. Prof. Marsh described skeletons of a 
mammoth reptile found in the Rocky Mountains, 
which he has been recently examining. With a 
body as large as that of an alligator, this reptile 
has a brain cavity no larger than that of a dog. 
Examination discloses at tbe sacrum a cavity from 
eight to ten times larger than the regular brain 
eavity, which Prof. Marsh thinks might be called 
the box of a posterior brain. All the skeletons 
had this same characteristic, although nothing 
analogous has ever been found in the land verte- 
brates. This discovery, in the opinion of Prof. 
Marsh, supports the new theory regarding the 
brain in animals, that the whole nervous sys- 
tem and not the brain alone may be the seat of 
mind. 


In numerous instances during the past dozen 
years State laws for taxing national banks have 
been disapproved by the Supreme Court for violat- 
ing the rule of Congress that banking capital 
must not be taxed at a higher rate than otber 
moneyed investments. So much trouble has been 
eaused that both the Supreme Court and the Comp- 
troller of the Currency have lately advised Congress 
to set a limit in plain figures to the amount of tax 


which a State may impose on a bank, instead of 
trusting to a general injunction to do what is 
just and equal. In New York a singular imbroglio 
bas arisen, Tax-payers in general are allowed to 
deduct from taxable personal property the sum of 
their debts; this is deemed just, because other- 
wise the capital represented by indebtedness 
would be, in effect, twice taxed. This privi- 
lege has, however, been denied to owners of 
bank stock. Their complaints to the national 
courts have lately reached a strong decision in 
thetr favor: they are declared entitled to the same 
deduction as other persons, and the law denying it 
is pronounced void. For this year the State and the 
cities are Jikely to lose the aggregate taxes not yet 
collected from the bauks, said to amount to a mil- 
lion and a half, and are exposed to lawsuits seeking 
repayment of large sums which have been collect- 
ed. Forthe years to come the error of the tax 
authorities is corrected by laws passed in April 
and June of this year, which fully accept the ex- 
position of the law pronounced by the Supreme 
Court. 


THE CREED THAT IS WANTED. 


HE Congregationalists move with a celerity 
sufficient to take away the breath of more 
conservative Christians. For years the different 
evangelical denominations have been considering 
the propriety of formulating a new creed, and yet 
fearing ‘‘to launch away.” The Episcopalians, 
professing to stand on a common theological plat- 
form of thirty-nine articles, include all schools of 
thought, from Bishop Colenso to the Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol, and from the author of 
‘* Protestantism a Failure” to the younger Tyng. 
The Presbyterians have split into two churches in 
the interpretation of theirstandard, and havecome 
together again without cbanging the standard or 
agreeing on its interpretation. The Methodists 
have stiffened their creed by requiring the clergy 
to adopt John Wesley’s theological sermons, and 
one Scotch Presbyterian Church has made formal 
declaration that the creed does not mean all that 
it has historically meant; but otherwise no church 
has ventured to add to or subtract from its tradi- 
tional statement. 

Some two years ago the Congregationalists be- 
gan to bestir themselves in this matter. An Ohio 
minister raised the discussion in his State Confer- 
ence. The Congregational newspapers took it up. 
The discussion was carried on in pulpits, semina- 
ries and local ministerial gatherings. At the 
end of the two years the representatives of the 
churches come together in St. Louisa; a paper is 
read; a committee of five is appointed to con- 
sider it; and straightway, without debate and with- 
out a protest, the machinery is organized to make 
a new declaration of faith. The Congregational- 
ists will live no longer in a house three centuries 
old; at least not without examining it to see 
whether it isin good repair and whether modern 
improvements cannot be advantageously added. 
The consideration that deters other denomina- 
tions inspires the Congregationalists. One of the 
chiefest arguments in favor of formulating a new 
creed is that it will excite new theological discus- 
sion. Certainly after this the Congregationalists 
cannot be justly accused of fearing free speech, 
or of being tradition-bound. Samson has already 
snapped the withes that bound him. The Con- 
gregationalists cut themselves loose from the 
Savoy and the Westminster Confessions; declare 
their faith in Christ’s promise, ‘‘ Lo! Iam with 
you always even unto the end of the world,” and 
their belief that the theologians of the nineteenth 
century are able to declare what the modern 
church does believe, and that the theologians of 
the sixteenth century had no right to tell it what | 
it must believe. 

Christians of other denominations will look 
with commingled apprehension and admiration 
on the boldness of so swift a movement. Whether 
the apprehension or the admiration will be justi- 
fied will depend upon the character of the new 
Commission and the spirit in which it does its 
work. 

The real objection to the ancient creeds is not 
that their definitions are antiquated in form or 
even imperfect in substance; it is far more pro- 
found: it is to all attempts to give an ad quate 
definition to the undefinable. It would puzzle 
any body of men to construct a better definition 


of God than that of the Thirty-nine Articles an 

the Westminster Catechism—for they are sub. - 
stantially the same: ‘There is bat one living and 

true God, everlasting, without body, parts or pas- 

sions; of infloite power, wisdom and goodness. 

the Maker and Preserver of all things both Visivle 

and invisible.” And yet there is no devout soul 

that does not feel the total inadequacy of such a 
sentence to portray his thought of the ineffable 
God. There wasa real reverence underlyivg the 
superstition which forbade the Jews to pronounce 
the Incommunicable Name. There is a real and 
pregnant meaning in Jehovah's answer to Moses’s 
request for a definition of the Almighty, ‘| 
Am hath sent me unto you.” The Philistines 
thought Jehovah lived in the ark, and when they 
had captured the box they imagined they had the 
God of the Hebrews also. Even Eli was. half of 
that opinion. The modern objection to ancient 
creeds is not that the box 1s poor, for we can build 
no better one; it is to the notion that God can be 
put in any box of wood or words. The reverence 
has grown too large for logical defining. So our 
faith in inspiration and atonement transcends 
defining. We know so little of the Spirit of God 
and so little of our own souls that it is hopeless 
to attempt to tell how the Spirit of God moves on 
the human soul and gives it life. ‘*‘Tbhe wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it com- 
eth and whither it goeth; so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit.” The theological attempt to 
define inspiration is like the scientific attempt 
to define life, for inspiration is spirituallife. We 
know so little of the divine government, the hints 
and suggestions in Paul’s writings of the effect 
produced on the universe by the death of Christ. 
are so nebulous, that neither exegesis nor philoso- 
phy can fathom the full meaning or interpret the 
ends of the great sacrifice. We only know, each 
one for bimself, that when we come to the cross 
our burden falls off our back and rolls away and 
is seen and felt no more. The angel hands that 
unloose the strings which we have vainly tried to 

untie are invisible. 

If the Congregationalists attempt to give us new 
definitions of the doctrines their creed will go into 
the lumber room along with the others; only it 
will find its way there more quickly. The age is 
too independent to allow any body of men to 
think for it. It is too profoundly thoughtful to 
accept any definitions as an adequate statement of 
the great facts of spiritual life. Nevertheless the 
Congregationalists have a grand opportunity. 
Nay, for this very reason their opportunity is 
grand. The world is weary of definitions; but it 
hungers as never before for spiritual life and truth. 
If the Commission is made up of dogmatists, how- 
ever wise, who attempt to put new bonds on human 
thought in lieu of those that have been taken off, 
it will fail, probably even in the attempt to forge 
the bonds, certainly in the attempt to put them 
on. But if it is made up of men of spiritual 
life, who attempt to express the great facts of 
Christian experience, it may set an example which 
all other denominations will be glad in time to 
follow. ‘‘If we are to look for any new creed, 
says Dr. Schaff, in his History of Creeds, ‘it will 
be, we trust, a creed not of disunion and discord, 
but of union and concord among the different 
branches of Christ’s kingdom.” Christian experi- 


ence unites us; definitions divide. 


Does any reader say this is the radicalism of The 
Christian Union? On the contrary, it is cons+rv- 
atism. We too want to go back for our creeds, 
but we want to go back to the first century, not to 
the sixteenth. The New Testament has its creeds, 
but they are expressions of experience, not defini- 
tions of philosophy. They are creeds which 4 
man can ‘‘ believe with the heart unto righteous- 
ness.” Here is Paul's article of faith respecting 
God: 

‘‘ Who is the blessed and only Potentate, the 
King of kings and Lord of lords; who only hath 
immortality, dwelling in the light which no man 
can approach unto; whom no man hath seep nor 
can see: to whom be honor and power everlasting. 
Amen.” This is not a definition; it is an ascrip- 
tion. 

Or read his article on immortality: 

‘¢ Thenceforth there is laid up for me a crow 
of righteousness, which the Lord, the righteous 
judge, shall give me at that day; and not to ™¢ 
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only, but unto all them also that love his appear- 
ing.” This is not philosophy ; it is experience. 

The highest thoughts are always capable of 
rhythmical expression. It is not without reason 
that the loftiest utterances of Shakespeare’s su- 
premest creations are in blank verse. There is 
nothing incongruous in the ritualistic practice of 
ebapting the Apostles’ Creed; but we venture 
the opinion that not even the Paulist fathers could 
chant the Westminster Confession or the Thirty- 
pine Articles. The world wants a confession of 
faith; not acreed; one that can be sung; one that 
is a hymn of confession, of aspiration, of rever- 
ence; the language of a divinely inspired experi- 
ence, not the language of a keen and acute phil- 
osophy. If the Congregationalists can give the 
world such a confession of faith it will entitle 
itself anew to the gratitude of the church uni- 
versal. It is a difficult task: But their traditions 
accustom them to boldness; courage sets well 
upon them. 


THE STUBBLE AND THE COPSE. 


HE young man in college looks forward to the 
i years abead and plans for himself the greatest 
achievements. To bis sanguine imagination the 
two score of years which possibly are in store for 
bim expand into a vastness little sbort of the in- 
finite. He contemplates life, and is surprised at 


how little the majority of men compass by the 


work of a lifetime. But when the doors of bis 
alma mater have closed behind bim, and be has 
begun the active duties of life himself, a change 
comes over the spirit of his dream. That time 
which was so elastic in the distance becomes ex- 
ceedingly unyielding as it is approached. His 
horizon narrows as if suddenly he had come down 
from a mouutain peak. Never were the days so 
short before. The weeks fly past like telegraph 
poles seen from a car window. He fiuds that he 
made a great mistake; that he did not allow suf- 
ficiently for details. Hesoon learns that it is the 
little, not the great things, which take up life. 
When he had long, unbroken days to devote to 
study he thought he was making rapid progress, 
and he was. But in the new life upon which he 


has entered there are no such days. Time is 
splintered into fragments. A thousand things 
beset the mind, clamorous for attention. Instead 


of unbroken days there are hardly unbroken 
hours. The duties at home, at the shop or the 
office, the demands of society, all come in for 
their proper share of attention, and when they 
are all attended to, what time is left? 

Hamerton says: ‘‘ The best that can be hoped 
for men immersed in the details of business is that 
they may be able, like partridges and pheasants, 
to take a sbort flight on an emergency, and rise, 
if only for a few minutes, above the level of the 
stubble and the copse.” 

When the young man of ability and promise 


_ reaches this period his greatest peril is that, see- 


ing bis ideal of life thus broken to pieces, he will 
become discouraged and go to the opposite ex- 
treme of making his plans too narrow; that he 


will give bimself up wholly to the demands of his 


business or profession and become completely 
buried beneath it; in short, that he will become 
an absorbed, one-sided, toiling drudge. Now this 
is a bad state for a man capable of better things 
to fall intoe There is a just medium between 
these extremes which many successful men pre- 
serve and which is within the reach of almost 
every one. 

It is true that we must content ourselves witb 
a single pursuit if we would attain superiority and 
distinction. We must be satisfied to make shoes 
or to make sermons, for we cannot do well several 
diverse things. But there may always be room in 
every well ordered life for self-culture and im, 
provement. If we cannot do the work of others, 
we can at least appreciate and enjoy their work. 
Ordinarily one man cannot be a successful lawyer 
and a successful painter or poet; but he can at- 
tain the atmost eminence at the bar and be a 
reader of poetry and an admirer of fine pict- 
ures, There is no calliog so hard and ex- 
acting that, if reasonably pursued, it will not 
furnish some hours of leisure—if reasonably pur- 
sued, for, of course, one may wake a tread-will 
of life if he chouses. Ic is our duty to keep in the 
current of life as it flows on; not the current of a 
Class or a profession, but of humanity; to be in 


sympathy with its manifold endeavors and achieve- 
ments. This alone renders civilization possible. 
If none but painters appreciated pictures, the art 
of painting would soon become one of the lost 
arts, for there would be no market for their work 
and no inducement to make it. So with music, with 
literature, with art of all kinds. It is tisis appre- 
ciation of the fine and beautiful which chiefly dis- 
tinguishes civilization from barbarism. The 
Savage cannot enjoy a pocm or an opera, hence 
they are not produced for him; the civilized man 
can, hence music and poesy flourish in enlightened 
countries and ages. 

This occasional rising above the stubble and the 
copse of our work a-day lives is of vast benefit to 
ourselves and to others. To the individual, it is 
the more or less complete development of his 
higher faculties; to the race, it is the mak- 
ing possible all that is beautiful in art 
and elevating in literature. Let us beware, then, 
of living in the stubble until we have altogether 


lost the faculty of flight; until, having ceased to 


use our wings so long, nature sball furnish another 


proof of the evolution theory by taking them from 


us entirely. Itisacommoncase. We may see 
examples around us everywhere; men who have 
lived in ledgers, in law books, in materia medicas, 
so exclusively and so long that they have no relish 
of anything but the special branch they are fa- 
miliar with; dwarfed, deformed, one-sided men, 
who are pithily classified as ‘‘ sticks” by an irrev- 
erent and unappreciative ‘‘society.” Beware of 
becoming a ‘‘stick” in your struggle for wealth 
and position. 


NOTES. 


The Rev. Dr. Vincent, in our iesuc of this woek, 
contributes to the Silent Hour Series a paper upon 
the characteristics of those who are saints in Sardis, 
the direct'and practical nature of which ought to make 
it profitable to the instruction of all our readers. Mr. 
Thomas G. Shearman gives a short and easy ex- 
planation of wbat is Free Trade, and illustrates 
the operation of protection in this country by a num- 
ber of significant and suggestive figures. The Rev. W. 
F. Crafts discusses the relation of pipes to politeness, 
and points out the increasing tendency of smokers 
in this country to imitate the discourteous practice 
of tbose abroad. A correspondent from Milan, whose 
initials will be readily recognized by those who have 
any knowledge of Protestant church work in that 
city, sends an interesting narrative of the progress of 
Protestantism among the Milanese, and incidentally 
shows to what good advantage the money collected last 
year in this country by Signor Turino has been spent. 
A correspondent from Boston, who identifies himself 
with the student class in that city and whose person- 
ality will perhaps be a source of speculation among 
our Eastern rexders, picturesquely sketches some 
recent phases of Boston life with passingobservations 
upon Boston character. One of the most distinguished 
writers among the women of the country contributes 
to our department of Books and Authors a review of 
Mrs. Fiela’s late volume of poems, and Mr. McCormick 
supplies, in Mr. Abbott s absence, the usual Sunday- 
echool lesson. From the Science and Art column may 
be obtained an admirable idea of the pictures by Mr. 
Tilton now on exhibition in this city, but shortly to 
be transferred to Boston. In the Young Folks’ de- 
partment will be found a charming little Thanksgiv- 
ing story, by Miss Annie L. Hyde, author of “* Dolly's 
Crown,’ which we published some weeks since. 


Our readers, who are just now enjoying a delightful 
opportunity of becoming familiar with Mr. Horace 
E. Scudder’s charming qualities as a literary artist, 
may be interested in knowing that Mr. Scudder is 
the subject of gw brief biographical sketch in the last 
number of ‘The Literary World.” From this it ap- 
pears that he was born somewhere about the year 
1838 in the city of Boston, and belongs to a family, 
whose various gifts have given them prominence in 
different lines of science and art. One of Mr. Scud- 
der’s earliest ventures in literature was a volume of 
fairy stories, including the ‘Pot of Gold,” a tale 
which will never be forgotten by the boy or girl who 
was fortunate enough to read it when the line be- 
tween the real and the ideal world was not distinctly 
drawn. The qualities of delicate imagination, refined 
pervusive bumor, and transparent purity of style 
which were present in Mr. Scudder’s first achievements 
with his peu have ripened in bis later work, and are 
now bearing their natural fruit in the delightfully 
fresh and artistic efforts of his maturity. He has held 
himself resolutely to a high standard of excellence, 
has respecied his work by the most conscientious pre- 
parat.on for it, and so, amid many passing tastes, bas 
remained sincere and uatural. His art has reached 
the rare perfection of effacing itself, and he has 
written no line which be need care to efface. 


The annual report of the Children’s Aid Society is 
a fresh reminder of the admirable work that associa- 
tion is doing in relieving misery and preventing 


crime in the City of New York. The record of the 
year is substantially that of preceding years, except 
that the operations of the Society are becoming all 


the time extended, and the amount of good thereby © 


accomplished proportionally increased. There are 
now connected with the Society twenty-one industrial 
schools and six lodging houses, through the agency of 
which some 20,000 poor children are reached in the 
course of the year, 9,000 of whom may be said to be 
without bome influences of any kind. Besides these 


institutions, there are also ten night schools, influ- — 


encing hundreds of street children; the summer 
home of the Society, sheltering in the course of the 
season 3,000 children; a sick mission, tending over 3,000 
cases in the year, and the reading-rooms, which afford 
a place of resort for hundreds. It 1s in the work of 
Western emigration, however, that the valuable re- 
sults of the Society’s efforts are most conspicuous, 
By this means nearly 60,000 children have been re- 
moved from the city of New York within twenty- 
six years, and it is no doubt largely owing to 
this cause that the criminal commitments in New 
York have decreased within five years twenty- 
five per cent. It is an encouraging sign that 
tbis department of the Society's work is being fos- 
tered and developed by private liberality. During 
the year the Society was enabled to send as many as 
525 children West by means of funds received from 
various cburitable persons. Among the Society’s 
patrons in this work were Mr. Whitelaw Reid, who 
was the means of placing out 328 destitute or homeless 
persons, at an expense of $3 801.12; Mrs. John Jacob 
Astor, who sent 120 boys to the West and South, at an 
expense of $1,500; a young lady irom Boston, who 


sent out sixty-seven chiloren, at a cost of $1,000; and © 


The Christian Union, which, it will be remembered, 
acted asthe agent of a liberal friend in providing 
ten boys with Western homes. A great majority of 
the children sent out in this way do well. A Kansas 
paper, speaking of the children sent to that State, 
says that ‘out of 700 only a very small proportion 
had turned out badly.” The principal discourage- 
ments with which the Society meets are the demoral- 
izing influences of the factory life in New York, 
which absorbs so many children of tender years, and 
the failure of the Board of Education to enforce the 
Compulsory Education Law. Of course, if the law 
were euforced the children would be withdrawn for 
at least part of the time from the factories, and their 
influences thereby counteracted; and if the present 
school arrangemeuts are not adequate for the recep- 
tion and instruction of the class of children for whom 
the compulsory act is chiefly intended, the schools 
of the Children’s Aid Society furnish a valuable 
model as jto what methods the city might profitably 
adopt. 


Manager Abbey has wisely though rather tardily 
yielded to public sentiment, and in a card announces 
his abandonment of the “‘ Passion Play” performance. 
The card itself will tax the credulity of most news- 
paper readers. He had no idea, he says, of making 
avy money out of the performance, for he proposed 
to give all the proceeds to the poor after the deduc- 
tion of the mere expenses of the production. He him- 
self felt a natural repugvance to the representation 
of Christ’s life and death upon the stage, but this re- 
pugnance was overcome by hearing the play read by 
its author, who had spent years iu the Holy Land 
studying the subject, and he accordingly signed a 
contract for its production at Booth’s Theater. His 
repugvance appears, however, not to have been en- 
tirely overcome; at all events, he intended that the 
first representation of the play should be made to an 
invited audience of the clergy, the press, the bar and 
the municipal authorities, and he then intended to 
submit the question to a vote of the audience, who 
should decide whether there should be any repetition 
of the performance. If the decision had been adverse 
the manager had determined instantly to withdraw 
the play from the stage. This method of determining 
the moral and marketable value of a questionable 
drama will strike most stage managers as at least orgi- 
nal, and the incredulous will not be able to wholly 
overcome a natural curiosity tosee that contract and 
ascertain whether it made any provision for such a 
preliminary hearing of the drama as a condition 
precedent to the fulfillment of the contract for its 
performance. The public, however, may be con- 
gratulated at this manifest evidence of the power of 
an aroused public sentiment in which it is gratifying 
to know actors have combined with the clergy in pre- 
venting a representation that would have certainly 
been sacrilegious and almost blasphemous, 


Among the very best of our eclectics must be 
placed ‘** Appleton’s Journal,” one of the most read- 
able magazines of the day. Mr. Bunce bas the admir- 
able eaitorial faculty of knowivg just what people 
want to read, and the result of his application of this 
gift to contemporaneous European literature is a 
magazine in the reading of which we seldom omit a 
single article. The field is a wide one, and not every 
gieaner. knows how to distinguish the grain from the 
weed. The selections which make up the “ Journal” 
are, as a rule, of present interest and characterized 
by the best qualities of magazine writing. Inu the 
present number there is, for insiance, a charming 
sketch of travel in the Caucasus uuder the attractive 
titie of ‘*‘ The Roof of the World,” three or four de- 
lightful articles of a literary and biographical char- 
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acter, notably one on Dumas, which have the charm 
of fine literary skill in addition to their intrinsic in- 
terest, a suggestive essay on ‘* Memory,”’ a good short 
story and other readable matter. The Editor's Table 
is a feature of the magazine which no regular reader 
ever omits. Mr. Bunce deals with minor morals with 
unusual freshness and point, and his discussions of art 
topics are unusually thoughtful and valuable. 


“The Harvard Annex” bas com pleted its first year 
of work, and shows by its antual report that twenty- 
tlve young women have pursued studies in different 
brapehes during the year, that their examinations 
were very creditable, and that the new term opens 
with aa attendance of forty-three, or nearly twice 
the number of last year. It is interesting to note 
that eighteen take Greek; sixteen, Latin; ten, mathe- 
matics, German and Enpglish respectively ; eight, bis- 
tory and philosophy: four, physics; three, astronomy; 
two, French, Italian and botany; and one, political 
economy. There will be twenty-nine classes in all, 
with a corps of seven prof+ssors, four assistants and 
twelve instructors. Of the forty-three pupils ten are 
pursuing a regular course of four years. A fund of 
$16,000 was subscribed at the initiation of the enter- 
prise, of which $7,500 bas been called in and paid. The 
amount received trom the fees of pupils during the 
the year was £3725, the expenses $2,000more. Full 
information concerning tbe courses of study and the 
requirements for admission may be obtained by ad- 
drersing the Secretary, Mr. Arthur Gilman, Water- 
house Street, Cambridge. 


The return of the eloquent Italian preacher and 
patriot Gavazzi will call attention 10 the Italian Free 
Chu: ch, whose cause he bas pleaded ip this country 
with such earnest and vehement eloquence on a pre. 
vious Visit. The progress of this church bas been re- 
markable; it bas pow societi+s througbout Italy and 
a theolegical seminar yat Rome. The Free Church 
of Scotland bas given practical form to its interest in 
the enterpr'se by establishing for its students a Pro- 
fessor of Theology, and u number of English people 
of various denominations have combined to buy for 
the Free Chu'ch an old church building in Florence, a 
venerable church on the Piazza San Marco, in Verice, 
has also been recently secured, upon which a consider- 
able debt is still owing. For the purpose of discharg- 
ing this and to raise money for the general needs of 
the church Signor Gavazzi has returned for the third 
time to this country, where he will undoubtedly re- 
ceive a generous welcome and be sent back with a 
generous contribution. 


Two important ministerial changes have occurred 
during the past week. The Rev. Dr. W. H. Rider, of 
Chicago, has received a call from the Universalist 
church on Fifth avenue, of which the Rev. Dr. 
Chapin is pastor. His decision has not yet been an- 
nounced, but it is believed that he would bein every 
way a wortby successor of the eloquent pastor of the 
church. Tne Rev. John 8S. McIntosh, of Belfast, Ire- 
Jjand, has been called to the pulpit of the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Chicago, which Dr. Gibson 


Jeft for his present position in St. Johnswood, Lon- 


don. 


ON THE WING. 


« [EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. ] 
EW YORK City could advantageously learn 
some lessons of political wisdom from the city 
of St. Louis. I might go further and say that the 
whole country could learn something. For civil ser- 
vice reform appears to be really inauguratei in this 
commercial capital of the Southwest. The city is self- 


* governed; the Legislature of the State interferes com- 


paratively little in its local affairs; the dual organiza- 
tion—city and couvnty—has been broken up, and the 
entire government is vested, as it should be, in the 
municipal authorities. Party lines are as clearly drawn 
here as they are anywhere, but the party fences are 
not so high; Republicans vote for Democrats and 
Democrats for Republicans; and as the average major- 
ity either way is not much over 5.00, it is not so large 
but that it may be squandered by a bad nomination or 
overcome by a good one. The best men stand the best 
chance both of nomination and of election under this 
state of things. The party politics of the present 
mayor is an unsolved prublem; the ‘‘ Globe-Democrat” 
has had a standing offer of $5 to any one who would 
produce satisfactory evidence to show which way he 
voted. He has appointed five Republicans to important 
city offices on the Board of Public Improvements, 
positions which would be counted ‘‘ fat berths” in New 
York City, and the nominations were confirmed by a 
Democratic City Council. They were men who did 
not seek the office and had behind them the silent suf- 
frages of the best men of all parties. The sheriff elect, 
Cuptain Mason, is an earnest Christian, an active 
Christian worker in city missions, a pronounced tem- 
perance map, whose nomination solidified the whole 
liquor vote agelhet bim, and who was placarded about 
the streets by the liquor-sellers as a temperance man, 
despite which he was not only elected, but ran ahead 
of his ticket. The recent election resulted in the 
choice of the Democratic candidate for Governor, him- 


self also a Christian, temperance, Sunday-school Uniou 
man; the defeated Republican candidate took him upon 
the floor of the Exchange, introduced him to the mer- 
chants of St. Louis, and, having won a bet of $100 on 
the general election, handed the money over to his 
successful rival to buy an inaugural suit with. All of 
which looks like the dawning of a millennial day in 
politics. Neither Mr. Barnum nor Mr. Cameron would 
do well in this sort of politics. 


What are the causes of this apparently peculiarly 
happy political condition of the city I will not venture 
to say; but I venture to guess that one cause is its 
religious and educational character. It is a ‘‘ city of 
churches.” I have rarely seen so many fine churches 
grouped together as stand within sight, or at least 
easy walking distance of Pilgrim Congregational 
Church, up on the hill. I preached Sunday, in the 
morning, as did a goodly number of the delegates to. 
the National Council, and I spent the afternoon in 
visiting two of the ‘‘missions,” so I can say nothing of 
the congregations or the interiors, except that a more 
tasteful frescoing I have never seen than in the 
church of that Dr. Boyd whom some of his narrow- 
minded brethren in the ministry advertised so effectu- 
allya year ago. I glanced in Sunday evening. The 
afternoon afforded a striking illustration how slight 
are the apparent differences which divide even the 
Christian churches which are farthest apart from 
each other theologically. Our first visit was to the 
mission and orphan house of the Church of the Mes- 
siah (Unitarian). When they began their removal 
from their old quarters down town, where their 
Sunday-schonl had been a mission school as well, one 
of the wealthy members said, ‘‘ We wiil not cut off the 
poor from the Gospel, no, not fora day.” So under 
his inspiration a building was erected in the German 
quarter of the city; the basement containing a dining- 
hall, kitchen and day school-room ; the first story, bed- 
rooms that will accommodate thirty or forty children, 
perhaps more; the third story serving as a chapel and 
Sunday-school rooms, with Bible-class and infant-class 
rooms, etc. Here the Church ofthe Messiah is doing 
a children’s aid society work; picking children 
out of the streets; housing, feeding and clothing them; 
giving them the beginning ofan education; and then 
getting homes for them in the country; and here I 
preached the Gospel for ten minutes to four or five 
hundred scholars Sunday afternoon. I tried to preach 
Christ ; and I did not see any sign of theological dissent 
in the faces of the Unitarian teachers. WasI Unitari- 
an? or were they orthodox? or were we both simply 
Christian? While their beautiful stone church is in 
process of erection on the hill the regular congrega- 
tion worships here Sunday morning; a mission pastor, 
a graduate of Harvard by the way, preaches in the 
evening. And the hymn-book they used is one of 
Biglow & Main’s publications, and abounds with 
Moody and Sankey’s hymns and songs; I turned over 
the pages, and it seemed to me rather exceptionally 
full of prayer and praise to Jesus Christ. Wecan all 
unite in honoring him; itis only when we try to define 
him that we fall to disputing with one another. 

From this mission I rode over to the Bethel Home. It 
is ‘‘evangelical,” but Ishould not have known the differ- 
ence if I had not been told. It is doing a grand, good 
work, equal to a protracted temperance meeting of 
indefinite proportions. These practical Christians 
have hired a store, four stories and a basement, on the 
levee just below the railroad bridge. It is on the slop- 
ing hill-side, so that the basement is wholly above 
ground in front. This floor is taken for a cheap 
restaurant: coffee and four slices of bread, five cents; 
with a heaped up plate of meat and vegetables, ten 
cents. There were forty or fifty wharfmen standing 
around the stove when we went in, and three or four 
eating supper at the tables in the back part of the 
room. The first floor, entered from the street above— 
for the store runs through from one floor to another 
—is a chapel and Sunday-school room, and the three 
stories above are devoted to bunks, where from a hun- 
dred to a hundred and fifty can be stowed away; price 
of bed, ten cents. And the Bethel made $1,100 last 
year at these moderate prices. Who of The Christian 
Union’s readers can match this in a1 y other city of the 
Union? I hope there are several who will try. 


I had no opportunity to visit the college which Dr. 
Eliot has founded by his own personal efforts and made 
successful by his own personal magnetism ; I only saw 
the outside of it riding by. Neither had I time to visit 
the public schools, for I kept very conscientiously at 
work in the Council, where I was from the outset har- 
nessed into two or three committees, much against my 
will. But I learned something about them, and spent 
ten minutes in the Public Library. The kindergarten 
is fairly established as a part, the elementary part, of the 
school system. The primary schools use the phonetic 
system of learning to read and spell, and claim to ac- 
complish equal results in half time by this method. 


Compulsory education has not been adopted. The ap- 
propriations are liberal, about twice in the entire State 
in proportion to tax values of the appropriations of 
Massachusetts, though the result gives less than half 
as much money for each child. The city alone em- 
ploys upwards of 1,000 teachers, and enrolls upwards 
of 50,000 day pupils. The Public Library is also a 
reading room, is free to all, though $3 a year is 
charged for taking books out. The number of inside 
and outside readers under this arrangement is about 
equal. The library numbers about 50,000 volumes, 
and is steadily increasing. Sunday opening is no 
longer an experiment in St. Louis; the Library is kept 
open on Sundays as on other days, and the number of » 
readers is almost. exactly the same; the statistics show 
an average attendance of 283 in the week and 282 on 
Sundays. The only objection experienced is the fact 
that the librarians only get about half the Sundasy, 
an objection which might be overcome by enlarging 
the force. 


It was a generous but hazardous act of Western 
hospitality on the part of President Morison, of Drury 
College, to invite the Council to take a trip across the 
State of Missouri to the Indian Territory, spending a 
day en route at Springfield, to witness and participate 
in the laying of the corner-stone of the new chapel of 
the college. I suspect we were all surprised to find 
such car accommodations and such a road so far out in 


the wilderness; the contrast between the St. Louis and 


San Francisco, which took us out to Vinita, and the 
Gulf road, which took us the next day up to Kansas 
City, was decided and striking. The history of the St. 
Louis and San Francisco road is one of the romances 
of the West, and one of the illustrations of what one 
man of energy, foresight and practical wisdom can 
accomplish. It is only a few years since this road was 
a singletrack runutng across the State of Missouri from 
forty miles west of St. Louis to Vinita, just across the 
border iu the Indian Territory, from nowhere to no-— 
where, without connections and with only such work 
as the rather rough country in southern-central Mis- 
souri gave ittodo. Its present superintendent, Cap- 
tain Rogers, saw in it possibilities; I believe a new 
organization was formed; at all events a new life was 
put into it. Now, connecting at Vinita with the Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Texas Railroad, running directly 
south through the Indian Territory, it forms the 
shortest line between St. Louis and the great and 
growing State of Texas; running another branch north- 
west, it connects at Wichita, Kansas, with the Atchi- 
son, Topeka and Santa Fe road, forming a direct and 
continuous line from St. Louis to southwestern Kan- 
sas, Colorado and New Mexico; it is pushing its way 
southward through the Boston Mountains, tapping all 
western Arkansas, and certain to become the direct 
line to eastern and ceutral Texas as soon as the walls 
that now surround the Indian Territory give way to 
permit the advance of civilization ; and it has projected 
a Southern Pacitic railroad througltf the Indian Terri- 
tory, northern Texas, New Mexico and Arizona, to the 
Pacific coast, about midway between the Central Pa- 
cific and the projected Southern Pacific. The road is 
stone ballasted—at least that section which we rode 
over is. The Pullman cars were as fine as any one 
would see East, much finer than those on the New 
York Central; and notwithstanding the heavy train, 
the snow and the up-grade, we made better time than 
we did the week before on the Pennsylvania and Pan 
Handle route, which brought us into St. Louis three 
hours behind time, and too late to take part in the 
opening and organization of the Council. 

We woke up Tuesday morning, bundled out of our 
warm cars about seven o’clock on to the platform of 
the station at Springfield, and found ourselves in the 
midst of ‘‘ squaw winter.” Indian summer gives one 
a most delightful impression of the genial*character of 
the aborigines, but ‘‘squaw winter” gives anything 
but a pleasant impression of the amiability of his 
spouse. It is a few days of premature winter, which 
in this region puts its teeth into you before you are 
prepared for it. I wanted my fur gloves and arctics, 
and blessed the wifely advice that had not suffered me 
to come, as my bachelor companion had done, to this 
Southern clime with only a spring overcoat. The 
local papers said that they had embraced there no 
worse ‘‘squaw” for many a year; I hope not. At the 
station the whole town had turned out to meet us, 
with every variety of vehicle from a’bus to a buggy. 
A keen, cold wind was blowing across the unobstruct- 
ed prairie, carrying a fine cutting snow with it. A 
mile drive by the college campus brought us to our 
hospitable entertainer’s house, and a warm breakfast 
and as capital a cup of coffee as one could get at Del- 
monico’s in New York, or the Palais Royal in Paris, 
soon warmed us up, and enabled us to listen to the 
wiry voice of the termagant squaw outside with 
comparative indifference and disdain. 

Of Drury College and its exercises I will speak in 


my next. L. A. 
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THE UNSEEN FRIEND. 
By Mary AINGE DE VERE. 
r IFF is too long for me. I cannot bear 
4 The weary days and bours. 
But if I share 
Thy weary vigil, wilt thou still despair ? 


My burden weighs me down. I am not free 
To baste with eager steps. 
YetI willbe 
Thy help and strength. Divide tby load with me. 


The path is strange and rugged, and the night 
Falls black along the sky. 

I will be sight 
For thee, faint soul, and guide thy feet aright. 


Nay, but fair homelights on the valley gleam, 


And voices call. 
What doth earth's splendor seem— 


Better, more lasting than the glow-worm's beam ? 


And is there, then, for me, nor home nor love— 
Naught but these barren wastes ? 

So thou shalt prove 
The bliss God giveth to his own, above. 


Thou, who art thou, that by me toilest on 
Unthanked, unasked ? 

Friend, when thou lookeet upon 
My face, thy place in heaven will be won! 


THOUGHTS FOR SILENT HOURS. 
THE SAINTS IN SARDIS. 
By THE Rev. J. H. VINCEN?r, D. D. 


HERE were ‘‘a few names cven in Sardis” which 

had not ‘‘detiled their garments.’ Rev. fii., 4. 
They had been clothed ‘‘ with change of raiment.” 
Zech. iii., 4. The ‘‘garment spotted by the flesh,” 
Jude xxiii., had been removed. And the angel of the 
Lord had said, ‘‘ Let them set a fair miter’? upon each 
head. Zech. iii., 5. Because of their love for the 
holiness of God, the blessing of purity which they 
seek in time shall be consummated in eternity, for the 
Master saith, ‘‘ They shall walk with me in white.” 
Heaven is holiness. 

Not the whole church in Sardis were to walk with 
Christ in white, for there were ‘‘ dead”’ souls in Sardis. 
‘‘Thou hast a name that thou livest and art dead.” 
Rev. iii., 1. On the door-plate of a house is the name 
of aman. In the parlor his body lies cold in death 
and ready for burial. The door-plate says ‘‘I live 
within.” The postman brings him letters this morn- 
ing—letters addressed to a living man. His fingers 
are too stiff to break the seal. His eyes are them- 
selves seale.l, and only God can break that seal. So 
there were saints in Sardis with names, and that was 
all—names on the church record, on the pew-doors, 
ov subscription lists, on people’s tongues, but they 
themselves were dead. They had physical life, intel- 
lectual life, business life, social life. The elegant 
mosaic pavements of many a Sardis mansion felt the 
tread and shuffle of their restless feet. The theater had 
a place for them, not regularly perhaps ; but when some 
Greek tragedian of note or some prima donna from 
Rome appeared — some classic Berohardt—the Sardian 
Christian of the nominal type was there to weep and 
laugh with the giddy masses of that voluptuous city. 
These multiple lives they had, but in regard to the life 
of lives they were dead; dead to the quick throbbings 
of the Holy Spirit; dead to all high spiritual aspira- 
tion; dead to all celestial delight. Some unfortunate 
men have for years carried a dead limb, paralyzed, 
impotent, without sensation. These Sardis saints 
carried within the vitalized body, within the vigorous 
physical heart—a dead heart! What a burden to 
carry! And then to have on one’s forehead at the 
same time: ‘*‘ Here goes a man with a living heart ’’ 

‘To live’—this describes the Christian. He alone 
of all men lives. He was indeed ‘dead in trespasses 
and sins,” but now he lives, showing how God’s love 
may penetrate that dead heart I have described, and 
make it beat and burn with celestial grace. The soul 
made for God is living only when it is filled with the 
fullness of God. There is no life that is not Christian 
life. All else is dead. Refined by art, broadened by 
travel, illuminated with genius—a man may be lost 
with all this; he may be only adead man. He alone 
lives who lives in Christ. 

But how does it happen that men have a name to 
live, and yet are dead? They certainly do not mean 
to play the hypocrite. Well, some have been accus- 
tomed to forms of life. They are in the church to- 
day because long ago somebody put them there. Or, 
they occasionally desire the true life. In moments of 
alarm or impulse they turn hungrily and lougingly to- 
ward the church, and the church responds to this sen- 
sational life; ‘and what a spasmodic impulse suggests, 


the church by its baptisms and enrollments and confir- 
mations makes permanent. Then there are idealists in 
religion—artists who revel among dreams, and never 
touch crayon or brush to canvas. Their brains are 
burdened with pictures of heaven, while their hearts 
are sepulchers filled, with shattered ideals and violated 
vows. They are they who received the seed into 
‘¢ stony places,” or ‘‘ among thorns.” Out of the seed 
came promise, but no perfection. The field had the 
name of a harvest field; but alas for the harvest! 
There was another class of Sardian Christians. 
They lived, but were not vigorous. Some things of 
the kingdom did ‘‘remain,’’ but were ‘‘ ready to die;” 
some zeal, some conviction, some anxiety, some strug- 
gles of spirit, some longings after Christ, some works 
of service. They were like the first Atlantic cable. A 
few signals could be recognized, but the current was 
feeble—just enough to make men glad that the cable 
was something more than a dead iron rope. The 
‘‘ works ” of these people were not ‘‘ perfect before 
God.” They lacked the “‘ eye single,” the definite aim, 


the complete consecration. They were bound Zion-. 


ward, but their movement was undecided, halting, 
hesitating. Their hands were not firm in the hand of 
the Leader of pilgrims. 

There was a third class in Sardis—‘‘a few names.” 
Some statues were not mere plaster in this gallery of 


sainthood. Their ‘‘ garments” were ‘not defiled.” 
_| They had left the world and had not returned to it. 


Their works were ‘‘ perfect.’’ They were ‘‘ worthy.” 
Christ was their all andinall. Their worcs and deeds 
were seen in the heavenly places through the atmos- 
phere of his grace. Their ‘‘names ”’ were ‘‘ in heaven.” 
That was their home and inheritance. Their hearts 
were there. ‘‘They shall walk with me.” Christ 
their Redeemer and Leader was to be their Companion 
and Friend. ‘‘In white ’’—for his holiness was to be 
theirs. They shall be “like bim,” for they shall ‘see 
bim as he is.’”’ This is to the saint the very central 
idea of heaven—holiness, Christlikeness, fellowship 
with Christ. Rev. iii., 20, 21; vii., 17; 1 John iii, 2; 
Rom. viili., 29; Ps. xvii., 15. And this celestial white- 
ness is not a dead whiteness, like that of the falling 
snow; nor a fleeting whiteness, like that of the cloud 
in thesky; buta living whitevess, like the glory of the 
transfiguration on Tabor, when the Lord’s “ raiment 
was white and glistering,”’ or like the greater glory of 
the transfiguration on Patmos, when the apostle looked 
upon the Lord and then talked about ‘‘a flame of fire,” 
‘* fine brass, as if they burned in a furnace,” his ‘‘ coun- 
tenance was as the sun shineth in his strength.” And 
all this for poor, weary, bed-ridden, afflicted saints; 
for childhood and manhood and old age; for inferiority 
and mediocrity and peerless genius—if only the heart 
live in Christ and by Christ, and if he be ‘‘Alpha and 
Omega” to the soul. I have seen the sun mirrored in 
adewdrop. I have seen the sun set a diamond all ablaze 
with glory. I have seen a soul radiant with the spirit 
of Christ. 

An aged and very ignorant Christian was thus ques- 
tioned : 

‘*You are old. Must you not die soon?” 

‘* Yes, I know I must.” 

‘Where do you expect to go?” 

‘* I think I shall go to the good land.”’ 

‘* Why do you expect it?” 

‘*T cannot tell; but the nearer I come to death some- 
how Jesus and I get nearer together.” 

Reader, have you ‘‘ a name to live,” or do you LIvE? 
Is Jesus everything to you? Do yuu live by his Spirit? 
Do you long for his presence? Is heaven your delight 
because of him—his holiness and his fellowship? 


AMERICAN PROGRESS 
TECTION. 
By THomas G. SHEARMAN. 

HAT is free trade? Many seem to think that 
it means the entire abolition of tariffs and cus. 
tom houses. But it does not meau this atall. We 
have free trade in land, although land is taxed. We 
have free trade in domestic tobacco, althouvh tobacco 
is heavily taxed. Free trade means that importutions 
and exportations should be taxed only for the sake of 
raising the money which the government needs, and 
that no tax should be levied for the suke of encourag- 
ing any particular industry. Englaud has thorough 
free trade, and yet raises’ more money by duties on 
importations than any other nation except our own. 
But she levies no duty for the sake of protection to 
native industry. 

Our own country imposes a heavy duty upon blan- 
kets—so heavy that we only import $1,500 wortb, 
which pay $1,300 duty, while $20,000,000 worth of 
blankets are used every year, costing us at least 
$7,000 000 more than we could buy them for abroad. 
That is protection. : 

England lays no duty on anything which she makes 
at home, in excess of the tax, if any, which she levies 


UNDER PiO- 


upon the domestic article. She imposes a heavy duty 


upon imported whisky; but she collects the same 
duty from the home munufacturer. She lays no tax 
upon domestic corn or iron, and therefore lays no duty 
upon foreign corn or iron. That is free trade. 

On all hands we hear that America is making giant 
strides in manufacture and commerce, aud that Enog- 
land is losing her commercial supremacy. Without 
the slightest ill will to England, we should be glad if 
this were true—that is, that the rate of progress in 
America should exceed the rate in Englund. But is it 


true? 
It certainly is not true as to the shipping interest 


of the two nations. Twenty years ago we almost led 
the world. Our ships were neariy as numerous as 


those of England, and were even more numerous, in — 


proportion to population. Since then England has 
enormously increased her shipping, while ours has 
enormously decreased. Well, it is said, thatis because 
of the depredaiions of the ‘‘Alabama.”” But this is too 
childish an argument to be seriously dealt with. Nearly 
sixteen years have passed since the ‘‘Alabauma’”’ coim- 
mitted her last depredation. The whole wealth of the 
world is replaced every three years. We might as 
well say that the decline of our commerce was caused 
by the war of 1812. 

It is not true of our foreign commerce g-nerally. 
We know that comparisons have Jately been published 
which seem to indicate the contrary. But this is done 
by giving only the statistics for the three years ending 
in 1879, during which the commerce of England de- 
creased—a thing which never happened four three years 
continuously in nearly forty years. Englaud has re- 
gained all this loss in nine months of the present year, 
aud has resumed her forward progress, though not 
quite at the old rate. Let us. however, compare the 
progress of the two countries, not for three years, but 
for twenty. We compare 1859 and 1879, because the 
returns for 1880 are not complete. In 1859 the foreign 
commerce of Great Britain amounted to $1,622,000,000. 
In 1879 it amounted to about $3,000,000,000. In 1859 
the commerce of the United States amounted to $695,- 
000,000, and in 1879 to $1,.222,000,000. 

What is the result of this comparison? Our foreign 
commerce bas increased at the rate of 75 per cent. in 
twenty years: England’s at the rate of 85 per cent. 
The mere increase of British commerce in that time is 
more than the whole of our foreign commerce for the 
year. We started, twenty years ago, $927,000,000 be- 
hind England; and we are now more than $1,700,000,- 
000 behind her. Yet the population of England has 
increased only 25 per cent. intwenty years; while ours 
has increased 55 per cent. Great Britair and Ireland 
have a population of less than 34,000,000. We have 
more than 48,000,000. Yetour foreign commerce is only 
two-fifths of Great Britain’s. In 1859 our commerce 
amounted to $22.60 per head; in 1879 to $25.20. In 
1859 British commerce amounted to $56 per head; in 
1879, to $88 per head. 

It will be said, of course, that England starts with 
the advantage of large capital. True: but we started 
with a smaller business, and ought to increase at a 
much greater rate per cent. than England, because the 
basis on which our percentage is reckoned is smaller. 
It is agreat deal easier to double a business of $100 
than ove of $10,000. A nation that does not increase 
a small commerce at a ratio larger than that by which 
another nation increases a very large commerce is fall- 
ing behind in the race for wealth Mavy patriotic 
Americans have been exulting over statistics which 
led them to believe that ourcommerce was growiug at 
che rate of 100 per cent. in twenty years, while Eug- 
land’s was only growing at the rate of 75 per cent. 
Unhappily, the fact is not so; but what if it had been 
true? Evenatthat rate, we should need two centu- 
ries to catch up with Evgland. 

Let us tell a little fable. 

A dry goods peddler sold $1,000 worth of goods in 

1878 and $2,000 worth in 1879. He learned that H. B. 
Claflin & Co. had sold $20,000,000 of goods in 1878, and 
$30,000,000 in 1879. Whereupon our peddler rejuiced, 
and said to all his friends: ‘*See bow rapidly I am 
supplanting that effete Claflin. My sales are increas- 
ing at the rate of 100 per cent. a year, while his are 
only increasing 50 percent. Rejoice with me, my 
friends; for at this rate I shall soon be at the head of 
the trade. Indeed, I am already thinking thit it will 
be my duty to be charitable to poor Claflin in his old 
age.”’ 
That is the fashion after which we are gaining upon 
British commerce. But was it always so? In 1850 
our foreign commerce stood at $330,000,000, and in 
1860 at $762,000,000, an advance of 131 per cent. in 
ten years. British commerce gained only 40 per cent. in 
the same period. If we had continuéd to gain between 
1860 and 1880 at the same rate as from 1850 to 1860, 
our commerce would have amounted to $1,750,000,000 
in 1870, and $4,000,000,000 in 1880. Thus we should 
have far outstripped England, and have stood to-day 
at the head of the world’s commerce. 

Bat, it will be said, no allowance is made for the 
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effect of the war. Very well; we will start from the 
first year after the war—the year ending June 30th, 
1866—as the basis. But our commerce even then was 
$880,000,000, and therefore should have been $1,280,- 
000,000 in 1870, and $2,950,000,000 in 1880; whereas it 
is only half that amount. 

What is the matter? Not resumption; for we have 
gained more rapidly under resumption than we did be- 
fore. Not especially inflation; for the wretched sys- 
tem of State banks which existed i in 1860 was about as 
injurious as avy inflation we have had since the war. 
Defective as is our present currency basis, it is the 
best we have ever had. Not the lack of *‘ protection to 
American industry ’’; for we bave never had so much of 
it for fifty years past as we have had since 1860. _Be- 
tween 1850 and 1860 we suffered from all the ‘‘disas- 
trous effects’’ of a low tariff. It was far from being a 
free trade tariff, but gave a protectior of 20 to 30 per 
cent. to our leading manufactures. We increased our 
protection to 50,60, and even 100 per cent. on the same 
goods between 1860 and 1867. England took off the 
last shred of protection between 1846 and 1860. The 
result ofeach system is shown in this comparison of 
the commerce of the two nations. 


PIPES AND POLITENESS. 
By THE Rev. W. F. CRaFts. 


- RE they rowdies?”’ said a prominent citizen of 

Toronto to me one day, referring to some 
Americans who were smoking cigars on the opposite 
side of the street. He explained that the etiquette of 
that city allowed a gentleman’s right to smoke, but 
not his right to make others smoke; that is, the un- 
written social law of Toronto, the best of great cities, 
does not allow a man to smoke in public places when 
his comfort is purchased by the discomfort of others, 
into whose faces the unwelcome fumes of his pipe or 
cigar will be sure to come. Even etiquette there 
reckons a man impolite who smokes on a steamer’s 
deck, ina depot, on the sidewalk or in any other place, 
except when he is sure that he is not offending the 
senses of others by his needless indulgence. Is not this 
social code the legitimate outgrowth of true gentle- 
manhood? Are not thoughtfulness for others and 
unselfishness the very heart and soul of politeness? 
The man who has these qualities will not be narcot- 
ized into forgetting that to avery large proportion of 
the people about him tobacco smoke is hardly less 
offensive than asafetida is to him. _ 

In striking contrast to the etiquette of Toronto is 
that of the countries around the Mediterranean, 
through which I have just passed. In Italy, Greece, 
Turkey, Egypt and Syria, men iu the garb of gentle- 
men smoke anywhere and everywhere, in the most 
beautiful restaurants, in hotel diniug-rooms and par- 
lors, in your railway compartment, your tent, your 
cabin, your carriage, in the company of ladies as soon 
as elsewhere, and without the formality of asking any- 
body’s preference or consent. There is only one ray of 
comfort in the whole matter, and that is that the nasty 
American chewing and spitting is almost never seen. 
Tobacco smoke, however, envelopes you everywhere, 
like fogs in London. Here isa beautiful dining-room 
in one of the best hotels imConstantinople, with a lady 
of nobility at the table, and other beautiful and cult- 
ured women, but half a dozen well-dressed men, who 
would feel grossly insulted to be called ungentlemanly, 
are making the air thick with the fumes of their 
cigars in the very midst of the meal, which is not 
reckoned at all improper by the code that prevails. 

To which of these codes of* politeness are American 
smokers tending? Ido not hesitate to say, after much 
recent travel through our States, that our smokers are 
very many of them forgetting the principles of un- 
selfish politeness, so clearly expressed in the customs 
of Toronto, and are fast falling into the radically un- 
gentlemanly ways of Continental and Oriental lovers 
of the weed. I have scarcely had an hour of railroad 
travel in America in recent years in which the laws 
of the train as well as of courtesy have not been vio- 
lated by the allowance of smoking in the railway wait- 
ing rooms and in the very parlor cars themselves—in 
several cases by the conductors. When appeal is made 
to the porters or other railway officers to stop the vio- 
lation of the company’s law they frequently say that 
they are unable to prevent it. Smokers stand on the 
front platform of cars, before the open door, when a 
draft will take their smoke into the car, or walk 
through the isle, leaving their offensive memorial be- 
hind, or get into some hidden seat of the palace car 
and thence corrupt the air. 

Or if it be a steamboat, they range themselves at the 
front, when the movement of the vessel wiil send the 
offensive fumes into the faces of all on the deck about 
them, often making persons seasick who would other 
wise escape. 

If the place is a horse-car, the selfish smoker stands 
on the front platform, before the open window or door, 


and enjoys himself regardless of the trouble he is 
making those within the car. And of course he smokes 
on the most crowded sidewalks of the largest cities, 
where every whiff of his cigar is sure to go into some 
other person's face, who is quite likely to be a lady, 
or a man who dislikes tobacco, or at least one who 
likes some other kind, and prefers to make his own 
smoke rather than take it second-hand. 

It is time that the officers of railway, and steamboat, 
and horse-car companies insisted on some regard to 
the laws about smoking which they hang in their 
depots and enact for their cars and boats, and the evil 
will not be rapidly lessened if those who do greatly 
object to smoking neglect to say so, when the smoker, 
after scratching his match, says, as a mere ey. 
‘** Do you object ‘to smoking?” 

As an ex-smoker I know that one may smoke with- 
out being utterly lost to virtue, but he needs to remem- 
ber constantly that what to him is pleasant is to 
another an offense, and take his enjoyment only at the 
times and places when he can do so without bringing 
discomfort to others. I may add, what almost every 
smoker’s judgment and conscience allows, that it 
would be better still if he should give up altogether a 
poison so expensive in money, time and strength, 
‘‘laying it aside,” if not as a ‘‘sin,” at least as a 
‘‘ weight,” that he may, with a stronger body, clearer 
head and better example, ‘‘ run with patience the race 
that is set before us.” 


PROTESTANTISM IN MILAN. 
[FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT. ] 


HE German and French rationalists resident here, 
among whom there is much wealth, have erected 
a handsome church, and services are held in it in Ger- 
man and French on alternate Sabbaths. The other 
Protestants worship for the present in halls or upart- 
ments, looking forward to a future when they can 
build a church, and thus inspire more confidence as 
permapent institutions. 

Regular service is maintained by the Church of Eng- 
land‘in English, and in Italian by the following : 

1. The Waldensian Church. 

2. The Free Evangelical Church—Independent, I sup- 
pose. 

3. The Free Church, supported and peminetied by the 
Free Church of Scotland. 

4. The Wesleyan Methodists. 

5. The Methodist Episcopal Church. 

The Baptists— who have come last upon the 
ground—supported by the Baptist Church in the 
United States. Attracted by the words, ‘* Chiesa 
Evangelica,” over a modest door, I went in to their 
regular Sabbath evening service to hear a young 
Baptist of very good abilities addressing an audience 
of five women and seven men, including myself and the 
sexton. After the sermon I had a conversation with 
him, in which he said, among other things, that the 
divisions among the Protestants were a great obstacle 
to his work, and were much to be lamented; that the 
Catholics were constantly throwing it in his face, and 
that quarrels among them, especially between the Free 
Church and the Free Church ‘a la Scozzese,” had been 
scandalous. 

Leaving out of the account the Rationalist Church, 
there are here in Milan seven different sorts of evan- 
gelical Protestants! The attempt to appreciate their 
respective claims must be utterly bewildering to the 
average Italian mind. 

In this motley condition of division and dispute they 
are here to confront the imposing unity and power of 
Rome, with its sixty-five venerable churches and its 
marvelous cathedral, fortified by numberless charita- 
ble institutions and by the wealth of the richest city in 
Italy. If any one supposes that, in all these Catholic 
churches, there is no good preaching, let him, any Sun- 
day at twelve o’clock, step into San Fedele, a splendid 


church near my quarters, and he may chance to hear, ° 


as I have heard, an excellent practical Christian dis- 
course delivered to a large and attentive congregation. 


An intelligent Italian said to me that the character of 


the Catholics here, both priests and people, was better 
than in most Italian cities; indeed, says” he, the 
farther you get from Rome the better they are. The 
kingly state of the Pope, the corruptions of his court, 
and the dissolute character of many of the priests—all 
so strongly in contrast with the simplicity and purity 
of primitive Christianity—do not tend to make good 
Christians of the laity. It is, perhups, well for the 
Papacy that Italians do not travel much, even when 
they are able todo so. We know the effect of a visit 
to Rome upon Luther and the future of Christendom. 
I know a worthy and intelligent priest in Florence— 
Padre Federige—over sixty years old, who has a 
splendid tenor voice, has charge of the fine music at 
the Annunciata, the most magnificent church in Flor- 
ence, and receives money constantly from music pupils. 
He tells me that he has never been at Rome, has never 


seen St. Peter’s, or the present Pope, or Pius IX., ex- 
cept when he came to Florence! 

‘he Waldenses have a new church now nearly ready 
for their occupation. Their congregation, of over 
two hundred souls, cannot be accommodated by the 
rooms hitherto occupied by them. ‘Their enterprising 
pastor, the Rev. Signor Turino, was successful during 
1879 in raising over $20,000 for this object in the 
United States (I am happy to say) and England. I[ 
will be particular in describing this church in order to 
inform those of your readers who contributed to its 
erection, exactly how their money has been invested. 

The city of Milan had become possessed of a very 
ancient church—San Giovanni alla Conca—whose his- 
tory goes back to the eighth century, and was about to 
extend one of its broad modern streets directly | 
through it in order to complete a spacious and most 
important thoroughfare, from the Piazza del Duomo 
(the heart of Milan) to the Porta Romana. Signor 
Turino, after careful examination, found the street 
would cut the church in such way as to leave intact 
the choir and apse—in short, enough to make a church 
ample for all their wants—and quietly bought of the 
city the whole thing except the ground for the street, 
fora small price. The city authorities, zealous only 
to preserve such memorials of the old church as might 
be interesting in the history of architecture, required 
him to stipulate that he would take down the old front 
and place it before the new church as exactly as possi- 
ble, renewing of course the decayed parts, including 
the statue of St. John ‘‘in Conca,” in the cauldron, 
referring to the ancient tradition that he was martyred 
in a cauldron of boiling oil. Not only has this been 
done, but the style of the old church has been main- 
tained in the interior, the pillars, Roman arches and 
circular windows, the ruins of the old church furnish- 
ing abundance of cut stone work and other material, 
(ugether with a large amount for sale. By my pacing 
the new church is, externally, something more than 
sixty feet wide by ninety feet long, with an extension 
on the front at the left. One of the side chapels of the 
old church saved intact, with part of the porch, forms 
a commodious room for the infant ‘Sunday-school. In 
the porch at the right end, there remains an ancient 
winding stone stairway, which leads to the choir and 
organ loft above, As one looks at the front, he is 
struck by the large arched doorway—twenty feet high 
—of sculptured stone, flanked on either side by an 
ancient pillar and a circular window with its frame 
and casings of ornamental stone-work. Above the door 
there is a much grander circular window, with small 
arched windows on each side. Above all in the pedi- 
ment is the ancient statue of ‘‘ San Giovanni in Conca! 
On the apex of the roof is a small bell cupola. 
Although comparisons are odious, I must say that 
this front is more elegant and imposing than that of 
Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, as I recollect it. 

In the interior of the church there is, above, adome, 
fifty or sixty feet high, supported by four large cluster 
pillars, which also form a broad central and two side 
aisles. Below the floor is an ancient crypt, with the 
tombs and bones of the ancient and pious dead still 
therein. I had curiosity enough to go down into it; 
to walk under its old arches and look at the venerable 
stone pillars which sustained them. “The pastor tells 
me this church completed, ground and all, will not cost 
them over $25,000, and that they will have a debt upon 
it of about $4,000. When the street improvement is 
completed it will stand in a central and very desirable 
position, on one of the principal streets of the city, and 
will probably be worth three times its cost. It is said 
that the Catholic priests as they look in aud see what 
has been done, are not well pleased! However that 
may be, it certainly pleases me to know that these 
Waldenses, who stood firm for primitive evangelical 
truth in the centuries before the Reformation, and suf- 
fered therefor at the hands of papal Rome persecu- 
tions and martyrdom, should now at last have found a 
permanent home on this spot, consecrated a thousand 
years ago to the service of God! Truly the people 
and the spot are here in harmony! 

The pastor tells me he does not attach as high a 
value to the bones in the crypt as many superstitious 
Italians would. There is a church here in Milan—San 
Bernardino dei Morti—whose walls are lined thirty 
feet high with bones, piled compactly, their ends to 
the wall, and the skulls, artistically arranged among 
them in squares and diamonds, look hideously down 
upon you from all sides. A network of wire placed 
before them allows them to be clearly seen, and also 
prevents their being pilfered by their adorers. Many 
of these poor people beg the privilege of rubbing one 
of these skulls with their handkerchiefs, and then 
hasten to place it upon the forehead of a sick person, 
hoping thereby to save his life. 

The Rev. Signor Turino is anearnest and effective 
preacher and a good worker. He spends two or three 


days each week going about among the people to dis- 
tribute Bibles and Testaments at moderate prices, and 
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finds many purchasers. The opening of this fine ehureh 
will doubtless attract the attention of many of these 
Italians who have become disgusted with Romanism, 
and lead them to come and attend on his ministra- 
tions- J. W. H. 
MILAN, Italy, Nov. 8, 1830. 


THE UPLIFTED GATES. 
SUNSET. 
By M. E. Ss. 


ILENT and soft from a measureless circle, 
Cloudy battalions, in royal array, 
Move on to westward in billowy splendor, 
Follow, majestic, the monarch of day. 


Flashing, he wheels toward a radiant horizon, 
Sinking in vistas of heavenly hue: 

Gold, like the radiance of pavements celestial, 
Crimson and silver abreast of the blue. 


Up toward the cloud ranks that noiselessly follow, 
Streams a new glory, effulgent, divine; 

Each floating billow shines lustrous and tender, 
Shining in radiance ethereal, sublime. 


Down, past the distant and shadowy mountains, 
Sinks the great dazzling and glittering sun; 

Each tinted cloud floats away with new splendor, 
Soft in the blue hangs the pear]-tinted moon. 


Was it a strain from the choir angelic, 
Borne on the silence, and lost in mid air? 

Are those the wings of the cherubim, hastening 
On to the great host whose rapture they share? 


O gates of glory, stand open yet longer! 
Trembling, I gaze at the luminous doors, 
Yearning to win but one word from the silence, 
Only one sign from the answerless shores ! 
New LONDON, Conn. 


A WEEK IN BOSTON. 
[FROM AN OCCASIONAL CORRESPONDENT. 


‘T is acurious town this where I am to spend my 
winter. It is full of us students. Conservatory 
students, technology students, Kensington students, 
students who are modeling, students who are drawing 
in charcoal, students in the Boston University, and at 
the Art Museum. You run against a student in every 
eating house. They say that the shop girls carry rolls 
of music as they go to their work, so that they may 
be mistaken for students. Ido not believe that this is 
so. True you never enter a street car but you see a 
roll of music in somebody’s hand; but, if you knew 
how many music teachers there are not starving, as 
well as how many there are starving, you would think 
there must be some thousands upon thousands of for- 
eign music pupils, besides the thousands on thousands 
who are at home. 

The natives are strange people. Everything istrue 
which is said of their coldness, shyness and self- 
esteem. And yet it is all mixed up with a curious se 
distrust and an abject certainty that things are going 
wrong, which belongs, I suppose, to the inherited 
habit of belief in original sin. In it all there is all the 
Puritan intensity. What they do they do with all 
their might. I was lucky enough to get in at the great 
festiyal of the city on Thursday. It was the Quarter 
Millennial birthday of the First Church. At Cold- 
water, or at Oshkosh, or any of our dear Western 
cities of twenty years’ growth you would not have 
heard more talk about such a celebration than in this 
city of three hundred churches. In the cars, which 
are my exchange, you heard strangers discussing it. 
When the day came the newspapers gave up the whole 
sheet to it. Episcopalians, Methodists, politicians, 
college men, all came together to this eulogy on the 
Puritans. The most beautiful church I ever saw was 
crowded with an assembly which remained for five 
hours, almost unbroken, for the splendid and imposing 


ceremony. It was worthy of the event, as the event. 


was worthy of any celebration. 

I suppose the Union will copy some of the speeches. 
Let me only tell what the programme was. The min- 
ister of the church is Dr. Rufus Ellis. He only directed 
the service after the opening prayer. He had on the 
Sabbath before preached a historical sermon. His 
brother, who is a learned antiquarian, made the first 
address at this festival, historical and squarely Puri- 
tanical. Then the first group of speakers came: 
Winthrop, Long and Prince. Winthrop is the lineal 
descendant of the glorious Gov. John who wrote the 
covenant of this church. Long is the present Gov- 
ernor—the idol of the young men, who think he is the 
man of the future; Prince is the Mayor of Boston. 
These three, you see, leading men as they are or haye 
been in politics, represented the State. 

Then came Te Deum, rendered by a full choir and 
grand organ. I wonder whether old Winthrop would 
have liked that or no? ae 

After this was a poem, wonderfully good, by the 
younger Everett, who, on his mother’s side, it seems, is 
a descendant of John Cotton. Now, John Cotton, 


as I hope you know, was not only first or second min- 
ister of this church, but was the great founder of 
Boston. 

Then came somebody’s Jubilate, and this was fol- 
lowed by the ‘‘College group.” President Eliot, of 
Harvard, and President Porter, of Yale, spoke. 

Then the congregation sang the hundred and seveuth 
psalm to ‘‘ China,” from the old Bay version, and to my 
mind they shamed the popish music. But of that let 
critics judge. Then came the group of preachers,— 
Reynolds of the old Concord Church, Phillips Brooks 
ot Trinity, Carroll Everett of the Harvard Divinity 
School. They: made three wonderfu: addresses. 
Brooks’s tribute to the Puritans is exquisite; and 
Eyerett’s statement of what a church is and may be 
encourages you to the heart’s center. More singing, 
and then speeches from Salem and Plymouth, because 
these are the only churches older than this of Boston. 

Of course such a programme kept the assembly, which 
had met before two, into the evening. What if it did? 
It was such an assembly as did not often meet. There 
were some two hundred New England ministers there, 
or men who have been ministers. Among the speakers 
in the chancel I could see Waldo Emerson, whose 
father was a minister of this church. And from what 
people around me said, I should think they had all an- 
cestors among the signers. 

Now think how thorough a:. this was. Either of 
those groups of speakers would have been enough— 
preachers, presidents of colleges, public men, or the 
representatives of Plymouth and Salem. But in this 
Puritan way they swept in the whole. 

I meant to make my letter tell of a great Ponca In- 
dian meeting, and a great associated charities meet- 
ing, which I went to, which illustrate just the same 
thing; and oh, such a queer and yet interesting exhi- 
bition of Arabs! You will say I am in the thick of 
things. Everybodyis here. I defy any one to resist 
the tide. How long I shall stand it I do not know. 
But thus far I have beeu in one of these crowded as- 
semblies almost every night, and each one of them is 
so terribly in earnest. That ‘‘ Associated Charities 
Meeting ’” had none of the drag which I supposed to 
belong to appeals for money, or to ‘ philanthropy.” 
It was all what my brothers call ** snap” aud ‘ go.” 
But we were all disappointed at the end. I had gone, 
and I guess half the people had, to hear Phillips 
Brooks. The other speakers took so much time that 
it was 10 o’clock before his turn came, and he could 
only express his regret that he had no time. This 
would have been better managed by politicians, I 
suppose. 

Governor Long presided, and spoke extremely well, 
as he always does. Mr. Paine, the President, read his 
report, condensing it into half an hour. The curious 
and really valuable speech of the evening was an ac- 
count by a Mrs. Caswell of the Industrial schools, 
which they have packed away in an old Bethel in Ben- 
net Street. They have insisted on their work-people 


\making some return for what they get, and seem to get 


the advantage of it. Then a Dr. Byrne, who is, it 
seems, the Vicar General, which means, I believe, 
Pope for America, spoke, and might have cured people 
of their passion for entangling alliances with his crew. 
It was a patronizing, ignorant speech by a vulgar, un- 
educated man, very much afraid of committing him- 
self with the authorities of the church, and very doubt- 
ful, as well he might be, of his ground. It closed with 
an apotheosis of poverty. You may imagine that this 
was queer enough in an assembly which was trying 
to get rid of poverty. He said that his speech was 
written, and that he had changed his mindalready. I 
heard it suggested that he meant to send his written 
speech home to headquarters, while he entertained 
us with the new opinions. This is what some people 
call Jesuitism. 

If I am alive next Saturday, after another such seven 
days, I shall write you another letter—if you print 
this. Yours always, OMAHA. 

BosTon, Nov. 20. 


Plymouth Pulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


PRAYER BEFORE THE SERMON. 


O LORD our God, thou bast searched us and known us. 
The very secrets and intents of our hearts, the tendencies 
of our nature, and all the influences that are in us and about 
us, are plain before thee, and open asa book to thine all- 
discerning eye; and if thou wert anything but Love we 
should sbriok. But what child shrinks from a mother’s eye? 
and why do we shrink from thine? Thou knowest the feebiest 
things, and the strong bad things. Thou knowest the vacil- 
lation between good and evil. Thou knowest the self-decep- 
tions. Thou knowest the inconstancy upward and the 
strong current dOWwnward. Thou seest bow much the world 
bas dominated, how strong is the power of sense, and how 
feeble is faith. Thou seest our discontent with outward 
things, and our discontent also with ourselves. Thou know- 
est our reckoning when the sun goes down upon ali the 


omissions and transgressions ofthe day, and thou knowest 
the inspection of our lives in the weary watches of the night. 
Thou knowest how far short we ourselves know that we 
com e—infinitely further thou discerneth; and we are alto- 
gether subject to thy mercy, which springs fromthe bosom 
of love. Thou dost not deal with us after the severity of 
justice; nor dost thou mete out tous the measure of thine 
indignation; nor dost thou suffer the laws which we violate 
to fulfitl their peoalties upon us; but as a father pitieth his 
cbildren, so thou, pitiest us. Thou knowest our frame. 
Tbou rememberest that we are dust. We rejoice tbat thy 
heart is setting forth acurrent of salvation, and that all the 
influences of grace around about us are furthering tby pur- 
pose of ripening in us tbat which isimmortal, so tbat when 
the body falis and crumbles into dust we shall still rise aud 
triumph iu a glorious immortality. 

We pray that thou wilt open the eyes of those tbat do not 
discern the royalty of God, and his mercy in Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Werenderthee thanks not only for these great 
spiritual bebests, but for thy providence, and tbat we disoarn 
tre way of God even inthe rougaest and most tumuituous 
scenes of life. Not now norinthe future are we wise; but 
out of the things that are past thou art giving us wis- 
dom. We discern that the smooth way was not our best 
way. Wediscern that the troubles that brought thunder 
and lightning brought also the nourishing rain. We 
discern that the sharp knife that pruned away the things 
which were most dear to us was the pruning krife that 
should bring forth more fruit, and better. We discern 
that the hardships which once seemed -strange as the 
evidence of thy wrath or forgetfulness were tbe hand of God 
molding us upon the anvil for nobler purposes. And now 
we are witnesses before thee that the burdens were not 100 
many, and that the cross was not too long nor too bearily 
pressed upon us, nor were any of our sorrows too bitter. 
Though for the present they were not joyous, but grievous, 
afterward they worked out the peaceable fruit of rizhteous- 
ness. We have been made better b‘ suffering, by. sorrow, by 
limitation, by disappointment and by overthrow... For, if 
this world is not our home, and if we are but pilgrims 
through it, and if we are to dweil in an immortality of bliss, 
and with a glorious treasure of purity there, what cun be too 
hard to prepare us for that great victory? Surprise u as 
thou wilt; yea, purify us, if it be needful; do what thou dost 
please, except to forget us, and to leave us untamed and un- 
trained, and fit for death and the grave, but not for immor- 
tality. So, when we shall come togetherand stand among 
thy ransomed sons, may we then bave, and each one of us, 
brougbt ciear to our memory, sbining as the light in .the 
heaven, the story of God’s gracious conduct to us through 
life, training us for giory and immortality. 

Biess the President of the United sta'es, and those that are 
joined with bim in autbority and administration. Bless all 
wovernors, judges, magistrates, teacners, «ditors, all toat 


disperse knowledge, that they may draw it from pure foun- 


tains, aud give it fortb as the life and light of the nation. 

We pray that thou wil: biess tbe nations upon our borders, 
and those that are near and dear to us abroad, of the same 
language and the same religion and bope. And we pray that 
thy biessing may rest upoo all the nations that lie in dark- 
ness. May they at last, toough the time be fur away, hear 
tbe voice and cail of the trumpet to which they shail begin 
their march upward toward truth and toward the power of 
integrity, that they may be emancipated from passion and 
endued with true reiigion, and that in the service of God 
they may find emancipation from all oppression and the 
power of men. 

Here us in these our petitions, for Christ Jesus’ sake. 
Amen. 


SERMON. 
FIRST THE KINGDOM OF GOD-+* 


‘“* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness’ 
and all these things shall be added unto you.”’—MaArrvT. vi., 33. 
HESE words were spoken in the province of Gali- 
lee, which had become the thoroughfare of na- 
tions. There probably never was an equal territory 
that had such a mixture of people as that in the time 
of the Saviour. It was there that the Roman army 
largely dwelt, as its fertile soil furnished abundant 
harvests. It was the great route in transition from 
Europe to Asia Minor. As the legionaries were dis- 
charged from their term of service they very largely 
had mixed among that people; and the mixture had 
become such that it was held in very great contempt 
in Jerusalem. 
contempt in the time of our Saviour. 

Galilee was not governed, but fleeced. It was re- 
duced to the extremest poverty in so far as the great 
needy class of citizens were concerned: and it was 
done by such extortious, such notorious injustice, that 
to have riches was equivalent to being convicted as a 
scoundrel. Riches, that with us are ordinarily a sign 
of industry, frugality, foresight, honorable endeavor 
successfully carried out, were at that time and in that 
province the sign of knavery, of injustice, of the cruel- 
est extortion; and therefore it was that Christ said, 
‘¢How hardly shall they that have riches enter the 
kingdom of heaven. It is easier for the camel to go 
through the eye of a needle than for a rich man to en- 
ter the kingdom of heaven.” 

Now, such was the depression that wherever Christ 
weut men rushed, as in a famished city people rush 
when they learn that a convoy of provisions has come. 
When Christ once fed the multitude there was no re- 
straining the hungry crowd that flocked to hear bis 
preaching. Indeed, their eagerness was so great that 
they sought to make him a king; and that was the 
point where he parted with his popularity. He refused 


*SUNDAY MORNING, Nov. 2], 1880. Lesson: Ps. xxxvii. 
Hymns (Plymouth Collection): Nos. 112, 878, 1237. Reported 
expressly for The Christian Union by T, J. Ellinwood, 


There Galilean was a term of bitterest — 
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to be a king to the craving and the crying of the multi- 
tude. 

We must understand the sort of people that he was 
preaching to. The text says, ‘‘Take no thought of 
your life, what ye shall eat or what ye shall drink ; nor 
yet for your body, what ye shall put on. Is not the 
life more than meat, and the body more than raiment?” 
He was talking to a people that were hungry while 
they were hearing him, and that were obliged to re- 
sort to every possible expedient, gleaning the fields 
with a skinning industry, to supply themselves with 
the very material of life. 

After many more such instructions he winds up with 
this general instruction: ‘‘ And all these things shall 
be added unto you.” Everything that time needs 
—what is directly the gift of God as the result of 
natural causes—will followin the wake of true religion, 
in the long run. ; 

But you will observe that he did nut preach political 
economy. Although he did not attack society, he did 
not recommend them to go into combinations; nor did 
he teach any doctrine that bore directly on their pres- 
ent suffering. He went to the root, teaching that tem- 
porary prosperity is founded upon the moral elements, 
apd not merely upon the sensuous elements in man. 

“Sek ye first the kingdom of God.” 

Elsewhere in the Scripture it is taught that the king- 
dom of heaven is not meat or drink employed sacrifi- 
cially; that it is not worshiping sacrifices; that it is 
righteousuess, peace, joy in the Holy Ghost. In other 
words, the kingdom of God is a condition of the soul 
in which the higher moral elements predominate, 
govern and are king, the soul being a kingdom. The 
declaration of the Saviour in this cxse is, that the lower 
bodily and social wants of men will be supplied by the 
natural results of cause and effect if they have before 
them all the tlme a higher consideration than that of 
supplying these lower wants. A man cannot afford to 
be a swineherd; and yet when a man lives chiefly to 
eat and to drink what is the difference whether he is 
feeding swine or feeding himself? A man must live 
higher than those passions and appetites which ally 
him to the brute creation; the true man lies higher up 
than that; and the declarationis, ‘‘ If that in you which 
distinctively is manhood as contrasted with the animal- 
hood upon which it stands; if that in you which 
re.ches toward the spiritual and invisible realm of 
truth, of right, of devoutness, in short, of religion—is 
in the ascendancy, it will exert such an influence upon 
you as that all your lower wants will of themselves be 
supplied.”’ 

Now that is not a declaration that if a man is con- 
verted and joius the church he is going to prosper 
right off. If it were there would not be churches 
enough in Brooklyn to hold the people that would 
clamor for admission into them. It is not a declara- 
tion that religiousness will always fill a man’s pocket. 
It is simply a philosophical statement (and life veri- 
fies it) that whatever may be the sphere in which a 
man is adapted to succeed, he will succeed better if he 
works in the desire of the higher moral realm. As 
that man who works in the summer air, cultivating a 
garden, has on his side the atmosphere, which is 
everything under the circumstances, so a man that is 
cultivating human life wants above him a supersensu- 
ous atmosphere, a heaven, a God, and large concep- 
tions of honor, fidelity, purity and duty. Allthat befits 
heroic manhood lies in the upper sphere; and a man 
should, whatever he does, make it secondary to that. 
You willfind that if you make any subordinate aims in 
life primary, you will not succeed as well as if you 
make them secondary. . 

* Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness ; 
and ull these things shail b° added unto you ”’ 

They shall follow in the wake of that kingdom. In 
other words, conduct that fics a man for immortality 
and glory is just the kind of conduct that fits him to 
succeed in worldly affairs. But does every man suc- 
ceed? No; not every man; because every man bas a 
certain adaptation; and if he gets out of the line of 
that adaptation he will not succeed. A man that is skill- 
ful will succeed if he adapts himself to skill; but if he 
does not he goes into a sphere where he has no adap- 
tation. That is to say, if the ordinary underlying 
principles of common sense are not observed in the 
adaptation of a man to his worldly affairs, he will vot 
succeed. It is mot a promise that piety overrules all 
mistakes, or that it rectifies all blunders. Ifa man has 
chosen to be a mechanic or a scholar wisely, if a man 
has chosen public life wisely, or if a man has chosen 
husbandry wisely, and wishes to succeed in any one 
of these vocation; to which he is adapted, then he will 
succeed better if higher than that in his ambition there 
is a desire for the evolution of a true religious man- 
hood. Ifhe is working in lower spheres with the 
spirit of the higher sphere he will certainly succeed 
better than if he is working in a lower sphere without 
soch a spirit. 

Look into society, and what do you perceive in re- 


gard to the men that are scuffling through life? One 
man is utterly untrustworthy; and by and by he 
breaks down; and everybody says, ‘‘It serves him 
right. You might have known that he would break 
down. 
he was utterly untrustworthy?” Hence, in alower way 
we believe that a man must have certain qualities in 
order to succeed. And, following it up by analogy, at 
every single step the same principle rules. The higher 
elements control the lower in humanlife. Do not sup- 
press them, therefore, but direct them, inspire them, 
and give them a better chance of success. 

Every man who would do wellin life should develop 
and maintain a higher moral nature. Dominant over 
all one’s plans, aspirations and exertions, should be 
the desire of his own manliness. No other end in life 
should be comparable for a moment with a man’s 
own self. It may be very desirable to be popular with 
the multitude; but it is a great deal better to be popu- 
lar with yourself. A man may be conscious that he has 
great desert, and the community may not know it; but 
a man that has a conscience void of offense before God 
is a great deal better off than if he knew that he was a 


sneak when everybody said that he was a hero in life. | 


The consciousness in a man that he has pitched his 
ambition in elements that place him furthest from the 
old animal nature, and nearest to the divine or heaven- 
ly nature, cannot be too highly esteemed. 

James speaks somewhat on that point when he says, 
‘‘The wisdom that is from above is first pure, then 
peaceable, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits, without partiality and without hypoc- 
risy ; and the fruit of the Spirit is sown in peace of 
them that make peace ’’—which is only another way of 
expressing the same thought. 

Every man who expects to do the best with himself 
in this life must maintain his sense of God and of im- 
mortality. A man who lives without the hope of liv- 
ing again diminishes his life by degrees that are im- 
measurable. If we have only this life, we are in a 
dungeon. This little horizon that circles the earth is 
not wide enough for my wings. Are you contented in 
it? Is there no more of you than can be exercised in 
that little domain? It is a narrow pen; but ah! if I 
bave the infinite horizon sweeping around it, and the 
eternal running above it, and I feel that I am born once 
to die never, to live as long as God lives, what a mag- 
nitude it gives to my being! what a power to my self- 
consciousness! what a grandeur to my ambition! and 
what a glory, where, ill succeeding in secular things, I 
succeed more gloriously in things spiritual! 

The greatest man tha: lived in the time of the Cesars 
was Paul, the man who said that be was accounted the 
offscouring of the earth. To day all nations look upon 
him, and revere his bame. 

This desire for morality—shall I call it spiritual 
morality ?—this sense of right and wrong, as inspired 
by the loftiest ideals of purity and manhood, is the 
motive force of life, and will make all the legitimate 
courses of life more successful than they could be 
without it. Integrity, honor as in the sight of God— 
ndt compliance with customs, except so faras they are 
right, though many of them are right; not the lax 
maxims of society, though many of the maxims of so. 
ciety are the fruit of experience, and are right—a sense 
of right and wrong derived from the highest ideal by 
which you measure customs and maxims, laws and 
procedures, moral truth higher than the requirements 
of common life, more just than the law, which is a 
very poor rule, but which is indispensable in the pres- 
ent coarse condition of things, higher than the cus- 
toms, and higher even than ordinary philosophies— 
this is the motive force of life. Every man ought to 
stand in his own sense of what is right and wrong, and 
that ideal should descend to the functions of life 
clothed as an angel of light. 7 

Now, if I were to say that a religious life makes you 
a better man, all Wall Street would say that religion 
is rather against a man’s reputation. Men tell me— 
and I am sorrowfully afraid with a sort of justice— 
that religion has been used so largely as a cloak of re- 
spectability that when a man trades upon religion, and 
puts that forward as a voucher and endorsement, they 
always fight shy of him. Ido, I know, when a man 
comes trumpeting around about me, and talking about 
his religion. True religion is untalkable. It is the 
very essence of a man’s life, and has no words. I do 
not mean that when a man is a praying man, a hymn- 
singing man, and a go-to-meeting man, these things 
are to be reckoned against him; but there must be 
something more. They are all very excellent things, 
and men are worse without them than if they had 
them; but this I say, that true religion is scrupulously 
honest, scrupulously honorable; and that to a man 
who is truly religious to do wrong is to wound his 
own self. For a man to be truly religious is to carry 
himself with such elevation of sentiment, in all things, 
between himself and his neighbor, as that he shall have 


the consciousness that his soul is in peace with God; 


How could you expect him to succeed when 


and I say that the man who lives in the reality of this 
higher Christian life, of this manhood life, will find 
that he is wiser, and that he is more apt to be success- 
ful than any other. 

I go further than that, and say that in looking out 
upon life, as I am obliged to do, and have done for 
fifty years and more, as an obségyer and student of 
human nature, I find that while there are a great many 
causes of the multitudinous failures of men in the 
aims of their life, above all other causes, one which is 
so common as to be properly called generic is the lack 
of moral sense. I see it every day; and as I constant- 
ly behold men coming to grief, I think, ‘“‘ Well, what 
is the reason ?”’ and the almost invariable answer is, 
‘*Lack of moral sense.’”’ Of course, here and there 
other causes come in; but this is the most frequent 
cause. A man may be struck down with sickness; a 
man be too confiding, and for that reason may be over- 
thrown by his -friends; there may be accidental and 
occasional causes of disaster which do not come within 
this want of moral sense; but taking the crowd as 
they run, so far as I have been able to discern the 
causes of the individual lapses of men, my settled con- 
viction is that, a thousand times more than all other 
causes put together, the reason that men do not suc- 
ceed is that they lack moral sense, or the higher moral 
elements of manhood. 

Let us look a little at it. There are men who are 
building themselves up in the various avocations of 
life from nothing to something, from something to 
competence, and from competence to affluence or great 
riches. There is no reason why they should not seck 
these things—not the slightest, as riches have almost 
universal power; but there is no reason wby men 
should vot seek power through religion just as legiti- 
mately. It is dangerous, but it is legitimate. 

Ninety-six per cent. of all the men that go into 
business fail once in their life. A good deal of that 
may be set down to inexperience, it is said. Yes, but 
inexperience is itself immorality, even when it is 
coupled with disaster. The root of commercial disas- 
ter is the want of the moral element in men, however 
many exceptions you may take to it. One part of men, 
instead of being contented, are greedy. They havea 
business that would give them all the support they 
need to educate their children and place them com- 
fortably in life; but that is not enough. They step 
out into adventure; they invest i: that scheme; they 
must have stock in this silver mine and that gold mine, — 
orin this iron mine. They are greedy. They could 
have got along with driving one horse, bul they have 
six horses; and the result is that they are run away 
with! I will not attempt to say how many men go 
over the dam on account of having ‘‘too many irons 
in the fire,” as it is said. They are not content to 
take some line that would give them a competence, 
and they fail. They say, ‘‘ Well, I was honest; I 
never would lie nor cheat.”” Ah! but you were greedy. 
There is where your immorality came in. You were 
greedy; you met God in the way and he overthrew 
you, as Administrator of eternal moral justice. A man 
may be in business and not be speciaily greecy. ‘There 
are men who find that they are able to conduct larger 
and larger affairs ; but they have aspirit of rivalry, and 
that is their ruin. They are in the alphabet down 
along in the neighborhood of O or P; and they say, 
‘¢There is N above me, and I will catch up with him.” 
Then M is above him, and he must catch: up with him. 
And so it is with every letter until he gets up to D or 
C. And then there are two or three more letters to be 
caught up with. And then he says, ‘‘I am as able a 
man as either of them; and people are luoking upon 
us. They want to see which will succeed first, and 
hold out longest.”’ There is this widespread spirit of 
rivalry among men. They are not seeking wealth for 
any legittmate end—for themselves, for their house- 
holds, for the community, and for God; but they have 
given way to a spirit of almost unrestrained ambition. 
They are not self-controlled in any sense. And there 
is where the immorality comes in. 

The want of humility is another element that de- 
stroys men. Many men think they can doa thing: 
and when they try they find they cannot; and they are 
not going to give it up; and having first tried to do it 
by strength, then they try to do it by finesse, then by | 
cunning, and then by crime. Thus hundreds and thou- 
sands of men start in the ways of life. They are going 
to the golden palace, but they end in Sing Sing. They 
climb faster than they have the ability to maintain 
themselves; and when they can no more do it by legit- 
imate attempts, then they do it by craft. Any map 
who thinks he can outwit the great eternal laws of 
humility is in league with the devil, just as much as if 
he had signed a paper with his blood. 

Another man is too avaricious and too intensely 
selfish to have any consideration of his surroundings ; 
and he makes every man within his purview his enemy 
very speedily. There are men in the community who 
are like icebergs in the ocean. For twenty miles 
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arotind thém they ¢arry an atmosphere of ehill An- 
other man is a squanderer; and while he is prosperous 
in business he is opening the slufces of hfs passion on 
the right and on the left, and draining out the life- 
blood of bis body as well as his prosperity. It may 
ron on for years, but in the end it tells. A man ought 
to see His Hfe in perspective. If God would only let 
you see the steps tHat men tread to go down to the 
jail, to the penitentiary, to the poorhouse or to the 
hospital, it would be the most powerful sérmon and 
- commentary on the truth of the New Testament that 
you could have. Here, at the beginning, are the pur- 
ple and the gold, the flower and the fruit, the lute and 
the dance, youth and beauty, all that is gay; but there, 
at the end, are disaster and ruin. ‘‘There are ways 
that seem right unto men, but the ends thereof are 
‘leath;”” Disaster, at last, consummates the conspiracy 
of men against morality, manhood and God. 

That which is true in regard to business is just as 
true in regard to all schemes of self-exaltation among 
men: I have been living in Brooklyn about thirty-four 
years now; and I only regret that I did not keep an 
account of the rise and fall of the generations of men 
that have been struggling up into prosperity in the con- 
trol of affairs in the city. How many came in a night 
like the asparagus! but in the morning the knife cut 
them off, and they were gone. Where are the men 
that were in power twenty years ago? What was it 
that gave them momentary success, except that they 
threw off the garments of morality? Such men are 
struck down, and they disappear from sight. Being 
uaked, they are pierced on every side. They have no 
substance of wisdom or of morality. Right and wrong, 
honor and dishonor, probity, trustworthiness, fidelity, 
manliness, the principle of giving as much as you get, 
the equity of always giving to the community in ser- 
vice or skill or thought ss much as you expect frum 
the community, are poetic terms with them. They 
want to receive everything, and to give nothing. They 
are like the waves, that, while the sea is eternal, do 
not live more than a minute. Our great communities 
are all the tume up or down; and they that are up are 
very speedily down. The need of a substantial moral 
element in men is the cause of their rapid destruction. 

The same has been true, in my observation, in regard 
to our public men. They whose names have passed in- 
to the caleudar, and will be mentioned with honor as 
long as the history of the continent is read, were the 
men that aimed the highest and had the most. impreg- 
nable moral purity. No name stands higher than that 
of Washington. .He was never great by any genius ex- 
cept the gen‘us of essential honest manhood. He was 
wise as a counselor, and he was reasonably skillful as a 
general, though many have surpassed him in either 
sphere; but for disinterested patriotism, for absolute 


probity and honor and truth, no name in the history of 


this land surpasses his, which was an unblemished 
star, and which shall never be eclipsed, nor gu below 
the horizon of memory. Some illustrious ones I do 
not recall. One I recollect who sold himself to inordi- 
nate ambition, supplanting other men, and engaging 
in trickeries of public life, without consideration of 
the great eternal principles of righteousness; and I do 
not remember any such man whose name is cherished 
and honored. 

Were they not so near, and it were not unfair, I 
could mention living men from whose hands the scep- 
ter has departed, because, against their convictions, 
they juggled with dishonesty, forswore the principles 
of manhood, and betrayed the universal instincts of 
American men. They were false to the essential spirit 
of our institutions, that were founded for the poor of 
every land under the heavens—for this continent stands 
with open arms, inviting whomever the winds may 
waft hither of those that are distressed at home and who 
_ seek a new heritage. Here, to all such, there is wel- 
come, opportunity and defense. And any man that 
permits himself to go with the passions of the hour, 
and denounce manhood in the lowest, in the least, in 
the poorest, in the blackest, in the yellowest, in any, is 
false to Christian manhood and false to God, and God 
will be true to him. Men think, in the expectation of 
the hour, with this connivance, with this coalescence, 
with this bargaining, and with this management, they 
are going up on the ladder; but the moment a man 
abandons integrity he abandons himself. 

You cannot always tell when it is done. There is no 

bell that tolls in the heavens when a man destroys him- 
self. In old New England towns, where I was brought 
up, when a man died the bell rang and tolled his years; 
but there is no bell that rings out over the world when 
men have committed the last fatal act. I can conceive 
of a man that amuses himself on a bright summer day 
by cutting the strands of a stalwart cable. The cutting 
of one strand does not make much difference; but then 
he cuts another, and another and another; and by and 
by, when the storm comes, and the anehor is out, and 
the strain comes on the cable, right where that man 
has fooled with it, it emaps. So it goes on, and men 


do not put one thing and another together nor come to 
any general judgment in this matter. And yet, if there 
is anything in the world that ever was true to a wise 
man’s observation, it is: Seek ye first the kingdom of 
God and his righteousness, and al} minor prosperities 
wil) follow in consequence; but set aside the kingdom 
of God and his righteousness, and first or last will 
come disaster and retribution. 

I take it that the public sentiment throughout the 
world is rotthe spirit of rightecusness. I think that 
the average wisdom of the globe to-day gives God the 
buffet: When it is declared, by the voice of God, 
that the ways of wisdom are ways of pleasantness, 
that all its paths are peace, that it is more to be 
desired than silver or gold, that rubies and precious 
stones are not to be compared with it, thatif you honor 
it God will honor you, but that if you despise it God 
will overthrow you—when this is declared, I take it 
that it is not the public sentiment of the active men of 
the world; and the result is that not ove man in 
twenty, and I think I may say not one man ip fifty, 
ever succeeds in the struggle of life according to the 
inherent possibilities that are in him; and the reason 
why men do not succeed is not their circumstances, 
but their want of a high moral integrity. 

Is it too late for men that are advanced in life to 
rectify their mistakes? Are you on the treadmill? 
Cannot you help yourself? Is there anything in your 
business that ought te be corrected? Is there any- 
thing in your settled habits of dealing with men that 
should be purified? Then to you comes this word. 

And you are not safe because you seem to be secure. 
God’s eye pierces where men’s cannot; God has re- 
sources which men have not; and by and by the arrow 
will find you, and smite between the joints of the har- 
ness, and you will be carried out of the battle of life 
stained. 


would fain speak. I would fain inspire them with a 
higher conception of the safety and of the indispensa- 
bleness of high moral qualities. Let not those that 
seem to be succeeding in life tempt you from the 
simple moralities o*® your father’s house, that you 
learned at your mother’s knee. I tell you there is no 
honor in this world like the honor of honest men. 
There is no honor like that of men whom you cannot 
tempt to swerve or bend. The dearest and the 
scarcest thing in the market to-day is a man who is 
thorough-going and clear-headed, who has right inten- 
tions, who chooses clean measures for clean ends, 
and who is unbribable. Why, such a man as that does 
not want a statue in Central Park: he is his own 
monument. We have enough men who are honest as 
the world goes—that is, whoare honest as long as they 
see it to be their interest to be so, and who will pever 
be dishonest except where dishonesty is profitable. 
We have men who will bend like a Damascus blade, 
clear round, hoop-like, and spring back on communion 
day, straight as a sword; but men that can go out into 
life and stand alone; men that can say, ‘‘ The kingdom 
of my thoughts is greater than any other kingdom;” 
men that say, ‘‘ I cannot sleep, nor eat, nor live with 
a dishonest man, and if I were that man I could not 
live ;’’ men that believe in the kingdom of God—men 
| of that kind are above all price in every vocation, and 
everywhere; and I wish I could inspire the young 
with the sense that I have of tbe value of moral ele- 
ments, and with my faith therein; and higher than all 
others, and the very breastplate of the preparation 
for life, is a keen and abiding sense of real integrity. 

By and by we shall have tinished this fever of life; 
ere long you and I will go forth to give an account of 
ourselves before God; and if then we have come short 
—as we shall have come short in one or another way, 
by reason of human weakness and infirmity, not having 
carried our life along in the direction of righteousness 
as far as we meant to, working and striving in right 
directions—then with infinite forgiveness God will 
cleanse us and send us forward to our eternal home of 
blessedness ; but when that dusky-browed crowd that 
have given up honor, truth and fidelity for the sake ofa 
mess of pottage, and have had that kicked out of their 
hands—when they shall come up from poorhouses, 
and jails,and gibbets, utterly wrecked for this life, 
and more than wrecked for the life that is to come, 
having bought pleasure and coined their honor to pay 
for it, and having sought worldly success by taking 
out of themselves everything that could make success 
desirable, and shall stand in the presence of God to 
give up their account, oh, what an experiment, what a 
disaster, and what an overthrow will be theirs! And 
as they turn with shame to go their way, it will be 
with everlasting contempt upon their heads, as self- 
deceived dupes of the meanest, lowest and most worth- 
less arts, that bave been practiced a thousand years, 
and that have been exposed as much as practiced, but 
that they eagerly tried again and again. 

“Seek ye first the kingdom of God and his righteousness: 


and ail these things shal) be added unto you.”’ 


But to the young, to those who are beginning life, I. 


Che Sunday-Sehool. 


LAST DAYS OF JOSEPH.: 
By McCormick. 


ACOB is dead; the restraint imposed »5y his pres- 
ence is removed; why should not Joseph exe 
cute upon bis brethren his long-delayed revenge? 
Seventeen years have passed away since they were 
graciously received in Egypt, and meanwhile they have 
been treated with every possible display of magna- 
nimity. Yet not even this treatment can rid them of 
the apprehension that Joseph is still filled with a hos- 
tile and vindictive purpose. Ifthey were in Joseph’s 
place would they mot harbor resentment? Would 
Reuben, or Simeon, or Levi, who through violence and 
cruelty lost the birthright, be slow to requite a wrong, 
even though forty years had elapsed since its commis- 
sion? Would not the long years of waiting rather 
deepen the sense of injury and make the requital when 
it should come all the more severe? It was in this 
way doubtless that the brothers reasoned, said it is 
always in this way that low-minded inen interpret the 
disposition of those about them, denying to others the 
traits which they themselves do not possess and dis- 
crediting generally the existence of any high or pure 
motives. There are strong grounds for believing in 
the personal dishonesty of the man who does not be- 
lieve in the honesty of others,and in the impurity of 
him who considers every other manimpure. Even had 
we no other indication of the character of Joseph’s 
brethren, their base imputation to him of the worst 
motives would mark them as cowardly, suspicious and 
ignoble. 

The brethren, however, had taken the precaution to 
fortify themselves with a dying message from their 
father, which it is to be supposed Jacob gave, not 
from any apprehension that it would be needed to con- 
ciliate Joseph, but from the humbling effect which he 
intended it should produce upon the brethren them- 
selves. Upto thistime it is not recorded that they had 
made any confession of their crime. At the moment 
when Joseph declared himself to them, their feelings 
were those of terror; and while it is possible that 
Joseph anticipated by his delicate consideration some 
expression of repentance on their part, itis yet clear that 
upon the disclosure they were chiefly concerned about 
their own fate. That they had experienced remorse 
appears from their conversation on the occasion of the 
first visit (ch. xlii., 21), but it seems that the generos- 
ity of Joseph’s welcome and the spantaneity of his 
forgiveness relieved them from the disagreeable neces- 
sity of expressing it. To repair this omission, which 
it is probable was now an additional source of anxiety 
to the brothers, and to develop in them an adequate 
sepse of what they owed to Joseph, bad been the last 
business of the old patriarch’s life. 

Joseph’s reception of the message was in keeping 
with all that we have learned of his character. He 
was a man of generous impulses, natural kindliness of 
heart and unhesitating reliance upon God. If his 
spiritual experiences were not as profound as those of 
his great progenitor, Abraham, nor as triumphant as 
those of his father, Jacob, his spirituality was not the 
less real. It would have been unnatural indeed if it 
had developed in the same direction. The silence and 
isolation of the Syrian plains, the freedom and unre- 
straint of a shepherd’s life, were more favorable for re- 
ligious contemplation and the development of subjec- 
tive experiences than the busy world of the Egyptian 
court. Joseph became a man of affairs. The sagacity 
which he had derived from his father without his 
father’s craftiness, and the faith which was his inheri- 
tance from three previous generations, united to make 
him devoted both in his business and religious life. It 
was impossible that Joseph should by his conduct have 
justified his brothers’ evil thoughts, or that he should 
not have received graciously their tardy repentance. 
There are wen whose natures forbid them to do a mean 
or upjust thing. 

‘* Joseph wept,” it is stated, ‘‘ when they spake to 
him.” The petition was made in his father’s name, 
and it touched the chords of grief. But, more than 
that, it expressed their repentance, and though it re- 
vealed also their unworthy distrust of his intentions, 
he could afford to pass that by and weep tears of joy 
over the disclosure of their better nature. In the as- 
surance of his forgiveness Joseph displays a spirit far 
in advance of his time, and that may by anticipation 
be called truly Christian. ‘Christ was in Joseph’s 
heart, though not definitely in Joseph’s creed.”? In 
opposition to the notion which allowed men to exact 
ap eye for an eye and a tooth fora tooth, Joseph de- 
clares that he is not in the place of God, and remits 
vengeance to whom it properly belongs. He does not 
imply that God will some day or other execute the 


1 Dee. 12.— Gen. }., 14-26. Golden Text: Prov. 10-7. 
W..Robertson; Notes en Genesis, Lecture x xxi. 
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vengeance which he himself defers, and that mean- 
while he will bide his time; he illustrates in his own 
treatment of his brethren the treatment they may ex- 
pect from God, if only their hearts are right toward 
him. The vengeance which God takes is the retalia- 
tion of love. ‘‘ Therefore, if thy enemy hunger,” says 
the Apostle, ‘‘ feed him; if he thirst, give him drink; 
for in so doing thou shalt heap coals of fire upon his 
head.”’ 

It should not be overlooked that while Joseph ac- 
knowledges the overruling providence of God in bring- 
ing good out of evil and the indirect share of his 
brothers in his own prosperity, he does not extenuate 
their sin. ‘‘ But as for you,” he declares, ‘‘ ye thought 
evil against me”’ (vs. 20). ‘*‘ By our intentions and not 
by the results are our actions judged.” 

Joseph not only forgives: he forgets. He imposes 
no conditions, makes no terms; dismisses the recollec- 
tion of their crime, and assures the brethren of his con- 
tinued protection. It is thus that God forgives. ‘‘I 
will forgive their iniquity and I will remember their 
sin no more.’” Itis thus that men should forgive. 
In ove sense, it is true, it is impossible to forget. 
One cannot remove at will recollections from his mind, 
but we may not allow them to excite feelings of 
resentment. To forget an offense is not to remember 
it against the offender. It is this practical duty of 
Christian forgiveness that the closing chapter of 
Joseph’s life chiefly inculcates—a duty for which the 
highest motive is supplied in the verse that ought to 
have been the golden text of the lesson: ‘* And be ye 
kind one to another, tender-hearted, forgiving one 
another, even as God for Christ’s sake hath forgiven 
you.” 


PRIMARY OUTLINES. 
By Mrs. W. F. Crarts. 

CENTRAL THOUGHT.— The memory of good deeds. 

ist. To teach about Joseph’s kindness to his brothers 
after his father’s death. 

Take a glass of water and float a cork upon it: Press 
the cork down, and direct the attention of the children 
to its rising whenever the pressure is removed. Com- 
pare with the cork the remembrances of evil which we 
do. Then tell that Joseph’s brothers could not forget 
the evil they had done to him, but after their father’s 
death were more troubled than ever lest Joseph should 
punish them. Let the teacher read from the Bible 
how they sent a messenger to Joseph, and how they 
went in before him themselves, and bowed down be- 
fore him. Speak of this as a fulfillment of the dream 
which the Lord had sent to Joseph about the sheaves. 
Lead the children to conjecture how Joseph felt and 


what he said; then read about bis generous grief, and 


promises of continued security and help to his 
brothers. 

2d. Toreview the whole of Joseph’s life of good 
works. 

Let the teacher draw on the blackboard a large 
coffin-lid (if an Egyptian one, so much the better), and 
tell the children that Joseph lived to be one hundred 
and ten years old, and then died. A review of his life 
will be appropriate, asthe lesson of to-day closes his 
history, and it will serve also as a preparation for the 
Quarterly Review of next Sunday. As the various 
events are recalled, they may be summed up as follows 
and printed on the coffin-lid: A good boy. A faith- 
ful servant. A trusted prisoner. A wise ruler. A 
loving brother. A noble son. A good father. A falth- 
ful friend. 

3d. To teach that God keeps a record of good works 
in Heaven. 

Ask the children how many of them go to school. 
Remind them of their teacher’s class-books in which 
the records of their good and bad lessons and conduct 
are kept. If such a book can be borrowed and shown 
it will be better than to simply tell about it. Teach 
that God must have such a book, for he has said, 
‘‘ Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord; they 
rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” God knows and remembers all of the good we 
do. For Jesus’ sake, he promises to put the records 
of our bad deeds quite away. 

Give to each child to carry home a tombstone cut 
out of paper, with the words of the Golden Text print- 
ed upon it, ‘‘ The memory of the just is blessed,’’ with 
the request that the verse be learned and recited next 
Sunday. 


—We cannot tell how much we love by how much 
we feel. The matter of feeling is purely a matter of a 
little more or a little less nerve put into the fiber—a 
little more or a little less sensibility. There is no 
moral quality in the basic element which constitutes a 
test. The strength and depth and purity of love is the 
heroic test. How much will you bear? How much 
will you suffer? How much will you sacrifice? 


Robertson’s*Sermons, fourth series, Sermon xvyil. 
Jer. xxxi., 34. 


Science and Art. 


MR. TILTON’S LANDSCAPES. 

Itisa matter of serious regret that this artist requires 
a new introduction to his own countrymen; for his pro- 
fessional] life has been passed almostaltogether in Rome, 
and he is virtually a stranger save to the handful of 
privileged families among us who have made wise use 
of their leisure abroad in occasional additions from this 
gentleman’s studio—collections which unhappily are 
unknown realms to the picture-loving public. If good 
pictures fall into the category of family laces and dia- 
monds, Elzevirs and curios, our regrets are simply im- 
pertinences. On the other hand, if they share the min- 
istry of the symphony and the epic or idyl, then such 
seclusion is doubly wrong; for the artist degenerates 
into a personal attaché, and his works.are hid under a 
bushel, monopolized and hoarded in a miserly, waste- 
ful way. Ifthe artist subsists on the people’s patron- 
age, the people must be educated to an intelligent 
patronage bytheartist. This relation is accepted more 
easily abroad, for pictures in public and private collec- 
tions, in palaces and cathedrals, alike, may be visited 
and studied by the people under reasonable conditions. 

Mr. Tilton’s seclusion is especially unfortunate, for 
we need the deliberate study of such masterly crea- 
tions, not only for the consummate ripeness and beau- 
ty of his methods of expression, and the great and 
profound knowledge of his art, transfused as it is with 
poetic energy and impulse, but for the daring elevation 
and splendor of his themes, which stimulate rather 
than exhaust his industry. They concentrate and re- 
quire the study of the richest culture, for they appeal 
to the scholar, the scientist, the archeologist, and the 
historian, no less than to the idealist and student of 
the picturesque and the beautiful. Childe Harold, in 
his lyrical pilgrimage along the /Zgean and Mediter- 
ranean, saw no fairer sights and sang no recitatives of 
more searching sweetness than our minstrel with his 
brush and canvas. 

Besides, like all growths of noblest sort, especially 
where the warp is of highest truths and the filling 
spiritualized and transcendent emotion, these pictures 
must be translated with great delicacy, and the rever- 
ent reserve of humility. One must sit down by (con- 
sider) these as before Nature herself. And more; for 
here we have to study not only the landscape, with its 
infinite truths and suggestions, but at the same time a 
spiritualized vision of it, as it comes transfigured and 
quickened with the loving interpretation of a large and 
poetical life. Let us observe this artist negatively. He 
is nota mannerist. One picture does not include and 
explain all the rest, for each subject clothes itself ina 
specific form, flower-like—‘* each after his kind.’’ He 
is not a sheer copyist or photographer; and while his 
work is alive with a genuine vraisemblance which may 
not be questioned, we find life, motive and emotion 
everywhere. He follows no man nor ‘‘school.’’ Cer- 
tain qualities of ripest knowledge and closest expres- 
sion are felt, as in Emerson or Landor, but we con- 
clude that the idiom is simply complete and sufficient, 
therefore perfect—that which the masters would in- 
tuitively fall into—the vernacular of genius. Nothing 
hinders or flushes bim; a certain irresistible, imper- 
sonal tranquillity is felt everywhere. He concentrates 
and veils his own emotions, content if they find ex- 
pression in the beholder. He is never ina ‘“ fine 
frenzy ’’—never works, but plays with his forces, so 
complete and intimate is his mastery, and we are 
astonished at the witchery that subdues us with un- 
seen spells. Never did artist more unreservedly lay 
aside self-love and self-consciousness. Indeed, it almost 
suggests indifference and acertain Goethean imper- 
turbability. Buta glimpse of the pictures, so far as we 
can produce it, may be timely in this brief study, which 
must at best leave the larger part unwritten. 

Of the nineteen oil paintings before us, seven are of 
the highest importance. They present a record of the 
great and primitive civilizations that have passed or 
are passing away. In the Cairo, which is the latest 
production, we look over the mazy city of the Caliphs 
and the followers of the Prophet, over the Nile and its 
slumberous windings, on past the great Pyramids, 
which dimly loom up on the borders of cloudland, 
where all that remains of the sacerdotal world of the 
Pharoahs reposes inimpenetrable mystery. 

In the Temple of Minerva, the oldest temple of the 
Greck mythology lies in crumbling outlines between 
us and the cbhangeless 7igean, asleep in the dark blue 
of morning twilight; and in the Acropolis, crowned 
with the dismantled Parthenon, we breathe the atmos- 
phere of Phidias and Solon, Plato and Paul. In the 
Granada, the fairest and most memorable souvenir of 
Moorish civilization, the vast Alhambra sleeps above 
the Christian city with its Cathedral in the plain below. 
In the Tivoli, over against the Temple of Vesta we see 
the convent of Sunta Anna; while Rome from the 
Aventine gathers up in one epic sequence the ancient 


Etruria, the traditions of Romulus and the Sabines, 
imperial] Rome, with the spoils of Oriental and Grecian 
conquest built into the foundations of its greatness, 
and that imperious hierarchy figured in the majestic. 
dome of St. Peters, to whom half the civilized world 
pays spiritual tribute. These hints suggest the far- 
reaching scope of these teeming landscape subjects :; 
certainly there are none larger and nobler. 

In his treatment the artist has studied his point of 
outlook in such a manner that all the demands of pic- 
turesque composition are realized, and the truth is told 
with fidelity, and also with the subtlest charms of per- 
spective, composition and chiaroscuro. This triumph 
is not secured at the price of distortion and falsifica- 
tion, as with Turner and the feebler race of sensational- 
ists who suffocate truth in a fever of generalizations. 
In the Rome, the chiaroscuro fills the canvas like an 
atmosphere. Light and darkness in tremulous equi- 
poise wait together while the strange afterglow flushes 
the field of vision. It is not forced or developed by 
conventional expedients, but it is Nature’s chiaroscuro 
—her own unerring adjustment of relief between the 
darkening architectural masses and the high-soaring 
sky suffused in the later lights of the retiring sun. It 
is a very dreamland, yet very palpable and real; full of 
a subtle mystery of fascination which defies analysis. 
Itis a sorrowful adagio movement in the spirit of fu- 
nereal minor, for melodic illustrations, and even har- 
monic, among these pictures come without asking. 
In quite another key, the Acropolis repeats this tem- 
per of masterly delineation. There is a bewildering 
sense of distance and airiness and movement or prog- 
ress from the broad, simple touches among the fallen 
ruins in the foreground, advancing by simple,subtle gra- 
dations of tone and texture, until the eye wanders away 
in the sunny silvery silence of the vast horizon. Here 
again may be studied Tilton’s masterly handling of 
light and shadow. The local color, pure and luminous, 
simply deepens or darkens in quality, for shadow. 
The quality of color is never sacrificed or made equiv- 
ocal ; it is deliberately intensified, reaches lower octaves 
with fewer, slower vibrations, as ‘cellos repeat the 
intonation of the violins on lower planes. This is ab- 
solutely the narmonic law of Nature herself. There- 
fore we encounter no problematical passages among 
these pictures, as one cloes not and, indeed, cannot in 
nature. The implicit perspectives of this Acropolis, 
with the Cairo and tbe Granada, will at once occur to 
the student as almost without precedent among their 
gesthetic experiences. 

The mountain building in the Acropolis, and more 
completely in the Granada, invites closest observation ; 
in the former the drawing or modeling is of the most 
strenuous and vigorous quality, for the strivings and 
upliftings of the long spent volcanic forces seem crys- 
tallized in geological growth ; while in that wonderland 
of the Granada mountains, receding from the half- 
parched valley in sculpturesque grandeur, yet spiritu- 
al buvuyancy—for we look at them through the attenu- 
ated atmosphere of high-iying table-lands—until they 
lose themselves in the winter world of the shining 
Sierra Nevada, we reach an experience where admira- 
tion ripens into ecstasy. The same with these far- 
reaching, penetrating distances and horizons. Little 
artists shrink from them as dainty yacht people shrink 
from ocean sailing; for a ‘‘ bit’’ or a ‘*corner ” baffles 
noone. But Tilton seeks and insists upon this tre- 
mendous unison of earth and sky as a structural ne- 
cessity in landscape composition. Then he lifts such 
distant full-breathed skies over all, full of remoteness, 
atmosphere, and each obedient to its own commanding 
key-note of light. Itis not unlikely that many will 
overlook this irresistible element of greatness and dig- 
nity in his treatmept of skies and atmospheric phe- 
nomena; for the phenomenal, transient or incidentally 
wonderful not for once arrests the dignity and steadi- 
ness of composition. His unity of treatment is never 
broken by mere feats in cloud-work or exploits in 
kindlings or blazings. The larger purpose of his de- 
lineation protects and certifies the dignity and splendor 
of the work. 

As a colorist his mastery seems a feeling rather than 
an acquirement. Had he never studied a Titian or 
Giorgione, he might have waited ‘ong for the measure 
of his power, but he assuredly would have achieved it. 
The glowing Venetian pictures exemplify this gift, 
where color is like an atmosphere over and within 
everything; but the limits of this paper forbid any 
further illustration. Mr. Tilton surely stands quite 
by himself, not unlikely the truest and most richly 
furnished landscapist of our time. His work is so 
deftly and intelligently done that excessive tempera- 
tures in heat or cold and dryness or dampness leave 
their texture unimpaired. But their ‘‘ staying power” 
is yet more noticeable, for while most pictures give 
their best disclosures at the outset, and soon become 
uninteresting or even tedious, these develop new fas- 
cinations with prolonged study; and while our last 
impressions are most refreshing and delightful, they 
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invariably awaken suggestions of reserved powers and 
surprises. It was William Hunt’s fortune to work and 
wait, half known among us, for a posthumous renown. 
Is this to be Mr. Tilton’s? These pictures, together 
with the fine array of water colors, of which we can- 
not now particularize, are shortly to be exhibited in 
Boston, where they will certainly find ready and warm 
appreciation. 


Religions Hetos. 


_ Episcopal Missions.—The Western missionary bishops, 
who made such a profound impression at the General Con- 
vention by their speeches and addresses, have been doing 
exc:llent work in still further stirring up the people in the 
cause of missions. In connection with the Woman’s Aux- 
iliary meeting, held at Middletown, Nov. 4th, they had a 
great missionary field-day. At the three services, which 
occupied the entire day and evening, they took up the 
matters of work among the freedmen, missions at the 
West, including’ Indian Missions, Foreign Missions, etc. 
Bishop Whipple, who is never so eloquent and stirring as 
when talking about the Indians, fairly electrified his 
hearers with his impassioned utterance. The Indian 
Mission at White Earth is perhaps the most successful in 
the country, some of the Indians coming miles to church, 
and being very devoted. Bishop Hare spoke of his work 
among the Dakotas, declaring that the heart of the might- 
jest red man could be reached. Bishop Elliott spoke in 
behalf of the missions to the freedmen, saying that the 
whole Anglo-Saxon race were bound to have their in- 
terestsat heart. Bishop Tuttle felt that the General Con- 
vention was needed every three years to stir up interest 
in missionary work. He also spoke briefly touching his 
work in Utah, and especially of his school at Salt Lake, 
numbering four hundred pupils, and having two or three 
teachers who were born of Mormon parents. Finally, 
Bishop Dudley took up the matter of Foreign Missions. 

On Thursday, Nov. 11th, there was another of these in- 
teresting gatherivgs at St. Peter’s Church, Brooklyn. 
Seeing it was the annual meeting of the Woman’s Auxilia- 
ry of the diocese of Long Island, Bishop Vail at the morn- 
ing service spoke of the importance of woman’s work. 
They had seen this in the report just read, according to 
which the association had raised over $17,000, besides a 
large amount of clothing. The Bishop then spoke of St. 
Paul's women helpers as mentioned in the sixteenth chap- 
ter of Romans, and felt that in making this use of women 
we were only returning to the custom of the early church. 

In the afternoon, Bishop Tuttle spoke of the work to be 
done among the Chinese, the Indians and the Mormons, 
and especially the latter, whose numbers are being con- 
stantly recruited. Bishop Riley gave some account of his 
work in Mexico, which had so wonderfully come on from 
small beginnings, and in which the people in Spain, Eng- 
land and Ireland as well as in our own country were tak- 
ing such interest. A missionary from Japan gave an in- 
teresting account of the work in that country, saying that 
the three great obstacles they bad to contend with were a 
vast polytheism, but withvut any idolsin the temples, an 


atheistic religion in which thetemples were full of idols, 


and a sort of philosophic religion which favors neither idols 
nor gods, 


At the evening session, Judge Prince spoke in behalf of. 


the plan to raise $1,000,000 by the next General Conven- 
tion as a Centennial fund; Bishop Garrett, of Northern 
Texas, glorified the church at the expense of the denomi- 
nations ; the Bishop of Oregon told the people what they 
ought todo to give Dr. Paddock a suitable outfit ; while 
the Rev. Mr. Kimber showed how, through missionary 
work, miracles were being wrought in these days as well 
as in the times of the Apostles. The attendance at these 
meetings wasin every way worthy of the distinguished 
speakers, and furnished additional! evidence that the Epis- 
copal Church was never before so alive to the cause of 
missions. | 


The Rev. Dr. Paddock, who, at the last General Conven- 
tion, was elected Missionary Bishop of Washington Terri- 
tory, will be consecrated in his own church December 
15th, and will spend some time in visiting the several 
churches in the diocese of Long Island for the purpose of 
raising money with which to inaugurate his work. This 
will consist in building small churches, and founding such 
Christian institutions as the needs of the population may 
require. Dr. Paddock was born at Norwich, Conn., where 
his father was for*many years rector of Christ Church; 
graduated at Trinity College, Hartford; studied at the 
General Theological Seminary in this city, and was or- 
dained in 1849, beginning his work at Stratford, Conn. At 
the end of six years he was called to be rector of St. Peter’s 
in Brooklyn, in charge of which he has continued to the 
present time. During his rectorship the congregation has 
contributed $150,000, besides building a church, a Sunday - 
school building and a rectory, which must have cost, per- 
haps, $100,000 in addition. Dr. Paddock has been especially 
successful in connection with the Sunday-school, in mis- 
sionary work and in the work of charities and benevolent 
institutions. For many years he has been Chairman of 
the Executive Committee of the Homes for the Aged and 
Orphans connected with the Church Charity Foundation, 
which is the most comprehensive charity in Brooklyn, if not 
in the whole Episcopal Church. He has also been a member 
of the Standing Committee, as also of the Board of Home 
and Foreign Missions, Dr. Paddock, who has been one of 
the most useful and honored clergymen in Brooklyn, is the 
brother of Dr. Benjamin Paddock, Bishop of Massachu- 
 * Setts, At the missionary meeting at St. Peter’s Churcli on 


Thursday afternoon, Nov. 11th, Bishop Vail, of Kansas, | church ordinances were the symbols of grace rather than 


gave some account of the antecedents and early training 
of these men, who have been raised to such positions of 
prominence and usefulness. When a boy, he said, be had 
been brought up under their father, the rector of Christ 
Church, the Kev. Seth B. Paddock. He bad studied Latin 
and Greek under him, end knew him by night and by day. 
He knew him to be a faithful pastor, a wise counselor, ex- 
emplary in the household, frugal but hospitable and great- 
ly beloved by the children. He knewsome thirteen clergy- 
men who bad been sent out from under his influence. And 
here, in these brothers, who are the most consistent, pru- 
dent and valuable men in the Episcopal Church, we see the 
result. He counseled the people to see that the Bishop 
elect had sufficient money placed in his hands with which 
to build a comfortable home, as also to make provision for 
the work of education. Bishop Clarkson did not want the 
people to feel that Dr. Paddock was going to have such a 
dreadful time of it. He would find bis new life to be one of 
delightful sympathies and opportunities, and believed that 
he would be back again at the next triennial convention, 
having spent the three happiest years of his life. The 
Missionary Bishop of Oregon, whose jurisdiction has in- 
cluded that of Washington Territory, said that Dr. Pad- 
dock ought to have at least $5,000 with which to build a 
residence in his new home, as also $10,000 in addition for 
the purposes mentioned above. It is not likely that the 
people will let him go empty-handed. 


The Rev. David Macrae’s Congregation.—At the close of 
bis evening service, Oct. 3lst, Mr. Macrae mentioned that 
this closed the first year of his ministry in Dundee, and 
the first year of their relationship as pastor and people. 
As a congregation they had reason that night, like Samuel, 
to set up a stone of remembrance, saying, ‘‘ Hitherto hath 
the Lord helped us.’’ He hoped that increasingly in the 
future they would seek to be true to God by being true to 
their highest conceptions of truth and duty. As professing 
Christians their eyes should be fixed on one point. He 
hoped their movement would be enabled to live or to die 
on the grohd of loyalty to the spirit of Christ. If it be- 
came a sectarian movement it ought to perish, for there 
were sects enough, and too many. If, on the contrary, it 
was a movement in the direction of the simple Christian- 
ity of Christ—a Christianity free from ecclesiasticism and 
superstition, loyal to the truth, and seeking to be and to 
bring otbers under the one supreme law of love to God and 
to man—they would find themselves in sympathy with all 
that was good in other churches and out of them, and the 
movement was bound in one form or another to go on 
from strength tostrength. The anniversary services were 
to be held on Sunday, and the anniversary soiree on Mon- 
day. The congregation includes from 1,100 to 1,200 en- 
rolled communicants, and its income for the year just 
closed amounts to £2,500. 


An English Ritualist in Jail.—The Rev. Thomas Pelham 
Dale was arrested on Saturday evening, October 30th, at 
his residence in London, in obedience to the judgment 
pronounced by Lord Penzance on Friday, and conveyed to 
the Holloway City Prison. The following notice was 
posted upon the door of St. Vedast: ‘‘ In consequence of 
the rector of this parish being confined in prison for con- 
science’ sake, there will be no services in this church until 
further notice.” 


Rather more than eight months ago the. 


Court of Arches took the first official step toward coercing 


Mr. Dale. by the issue of a monition ordering him to dis- 
continue the practices which had been impeached as ille- 
gal. The preliminary order, of which no notice was 
taken, was followed four weeks after by an inhibition or- 
dering him to desist from the performance of divine ser- 
vice at St. Vedast’s. This second decree of the Court met 
with no better reception than the first, and it seems that 
the obnoxious practices have been continued without any 
abatement from the 19th of March, when the inhibition 
was issued, until more than seven months have passed. 
Lord Penzance, after remarking that he had no discretion 
whatever as to granting or withholding the desired decree, 
pronounced the formal declaratory judgment, stating that 
the rector of St. Vedast was guilty of contempt against 
the High Court of Justice, and ‘signifying the same to 
her Majesty in Chancery.” 


The Sunday-school of Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, had 
their monthly letter recently from a missionary of the 
American Sunday-school Union in Texas, detailing va- 
rious experiences: ‘‘ During the month traveled 339 miles 
in Collin and Dallas counties; worked up a County Sun- 
day-school Convention; organized three new Sunday- 
schools, and visited and aided others; delivered six 
addresses, and lost other opportunities by failure of ap- 
pointments. Was driven away from one house, to whici 
he had been invited by the husband, by the angry wife 
threatening to shoot all the mules on the farm if the mis- 
sionary remained; so he withdrew fora night ride over 
the prairie toa more hospitable house. Visited ‘ Buck- 
bone Sunday-school,’ organized by him not long ago, and 
found it prospering, and helped it to obtain a library. It 
has already grown into a church, enjoying regular 
preaching. He finds that some Sunday-schools have been 
killed by [debates over controverted points. In one of 
these one party quoted Josephus; but the other refused to 
hear his testimony, saying, ‘ Josephus was no apostle, but 
only an expired man like others.’ ’’ 


The Tompkins Avenue Congregational Church, Brooklyn, 
at a meeting held last Wednesday evening, unanimously 
voted to call to the pastorate of the church the Rev, George 
F. Pentecost, the well-known Baptist evangelist, and Mr. 
Pentecost has accepted the call. <A letter was read to the 
meeting in which Mr. Pentecost stated his belief that 


grace-giving. While believing that immersion was the 
apostolic mode of baptism, the act of faith, he thought, was 
the essential, and not the water, and he would give the 
largest liberty to believers in the matter. In regard to 
rebaptizing persons applying for membership in the church 
who had been baptized in infancy, he did not deem it nec- 
essary. Mr. George F. Pentecost is about thirty-nine 
years old, and was born in Ohio. After collegiate training 
he entered the Baptist ministry. While in Brooklyn ona 
vacation in 1871 he preached in the Hanson Place Baptist 
Church, and was immediately invited to the pulpit. He 
remained its pastor for four years, and then resigned be- 
cause he favored open communion and his views did not 
meet the approval of the church. He then went to the 
Warren Street Baptist Church in Boston. In 1877 he left 
the regular ministry to engage in evangelical work after 
the manner of Mr. Moody. As an evangelist he has been 
eminently successful, combining with great esrnestness 
and power a spirituality which eminently qualifies him to 
be a religious teacher. 


Papal Schools.—To counteract the influence of the Prot- 
estant and State schools in Rome, the Pope has set up fifty- 
two schools in that city, which have complied with all the 
requirements of the Italian law. Normal schools, technical 
and professional schools, primary schools and gymnasia 
are included in this number, and the Pope contributes 
sixty thousand dollars a year to their maintenance. The 
bishops throughout the kingdom have been instructed to 
open schools of a similar character in their dioceses and to 
use their influence for the election in the various cities of 
municipal counselors pledged to substitute clerical for lay 
teachers. This looksas if the Pope were giving up the 
weapons from the medieval armories and going into the 
battle with all the modern armory, and if this be true the 
Italians will need to exercise all their statesmanship to 
meet him on this ground. 


GLEANINGS. 
MIDDLE STATES. 


—The Episcopalians in New York have undertaken to raise © 


money to build a bouse of worship for Pére Hyacinthe in 
Paris, to cost $9,000. In order that M. Loyson may give bis 
time wholly to preaching, it is proposed to raise $17,000 for 
the coming year, that assistants may be hired to do parochial 
work. 

~A friend of the City Mission, who bas long labored in 
Christian work, seeing its needs, and being impressed with 
the importance of the question, ‘*‘ How to reach the masses 
with the Gospel,” is about to erecta building for religious 


worship in Rivington Street, which sball be in some measure © 


worthy of the cause it represents. Appropriate services in 
connection with the commencement of the work were held 
Wednesday afternoon, November 34, at 3 o'clock, in the Leb- 
anon Chapel, No. 70 Columbia, near Rivington Street. 


NEW ENGLAND. 

—A Congregational churcb is being formed by the colored 
people of Boston, with the aid of the American Missionary 
Association. 

—A new Congregational church has been formed at Ando- 
ver, N. H., of which the Rev. Howard Moody will have 
charge for the present. 

—The Rev. Toomas R. Bacon,a son of the Rev. Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, bas received a call from the Dwight Place Congrega. 
tional Church of New Haven. 

—The centennial celebration of the Congregational Church 
of Middletown, Ct., has been postponed until June, 1881, to 
accommodate Western people who wish to attend. 

—Tbe First Baptist Church in Newton, Mass., which was 
organized July 5th, 1780, celebrated last Sunday the one 
hundredth year of its organization. A large audience filled 
the meeting-house, including past members of the church 
and delegations from several churches that were offshoots 
from it. An historical discourse was delivered by the Rev. 
W.N. Clarke, D.D., pastor of the church from 1869 to 1880 
and now of Montreal. 

THE WEST. 
—The First Presbyterian Courch of Hastiogs, Mion., bas 


just completed a new edifice, one Of the finestintheinterior | 


of the S.ate, ata cost of $15,000. 
FOREIGN. 

—It is very hard work to keep the Scotch Presbyterian 
churches straight. The Glasgow Presbytery sat on Mr. 
McFarlan’s case the other day for seven hours without reach- 
ing any result. 

—One of the members of the French Cabinet predicts that 
before the present generation has passed away, France will 
have become Protestant. 

—An old Carmelite convent in Lisbon now bears over its 
gateway the inscription ** Presbyterian Church,”’ the build- 
ing having been purchased of the Portuguese Government. 

—A letter from Cardinal Manning was recently read in 
the various Roman Catholic churches of London, asking 
that the names and addresses of parents whose sons are at- 
tending non-Roman Catholic schools should be sent to him 
through their respective clergy on or beforea certain date. 
He wishes to find out what support may be expected for a 
proposed central school in London which will meet the 
higher educational wants of the Roman Catholic middle 
class. 

—In his charge recently the Archbishop of Armagh said,con- 
cerning the Disestablished Church, that during the Jast ten 
years nearly one-half the clergy who occupied benetices at 
the time of disestablishment had disappeared from among 


them—some retiriog from age and infirmity, some removing 
to other dioceses, and others having gone to Eogland. Of 


course, those who went away had carned their commutation 
capital with them. Owing to these causes, it would become 
necessary to fall back upon the practice of former times, and 
place more than one parish under the care of one minister. 
The candidates now presenting themselves for ordination 
were generally below the required standard of education. 
Even the qualification of a callegiate degree bad aometimes 
to be dispensed with. There was such a dead jevel of unt 
formity io the value of their benefices that there was little 
prospect of promotion, and nothing to attract the rising 
talent of the country, 
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Hooks and Authors. 


UNDER THE OLIVE. 

Music, like murder, will out. That there may be 
‘¢ mute, ingloriotus Miltons” who die with all their 
poetry in them it is not for us to deny, remembering 
who has asserted; yet we think this *‘ may be”’ chiefly 
a ‘‘*might have been” in the vibratory atmosphere of 
our time. For the most part, to-day, people with 
voices will sing, and, singing, will be heard before 
silence overtakes them. 

For some years there have appeared in the maga- 
zines at hesitating intervals delicately-poised verses 
with the modest signature ‘‘ A. F.””. Now and then the 
writer was drawn, half against her will, it seemed, into 
some more insistent work, like that of the Dedicatory 
Ode for the Boston organ—a poem which was selected 
for its anonymous merits from the numerously com- 
peting aspirants for that pleasant success. Occasion- 
ally this poet’s songs have rung their way into musical 
publications. Once in a while a poem of length, 
breadth and height has been urged intoa private circu- 
lation by the friends who estimated it at the value 
which its author was so slow herself to perceive. In 
literary circles it has been for some time known that 
Mrs. Fields could sing, and that her voice was trained. 

The little o00k to which she gives tie restful title of 
‘*Under the Olive” is therefore not a challenge but 
a reply to ber recognition; and for that reason alone, 
if for no other, its appearancc would be a noticeable 
literary event. In our nervous, feverish intellectual 
climate, wherein it is so easy tothrust out the first 
impulse, the crude torm, the unchastened ideal, a 
writer who can wait is a gracious and conservative 
fact. ‘* Under the Olive” gives us the results, not the 
processes of culture. 

This charming volume contains ninéteen poems and 
four translations. The translations are of Goethe. 
The poems are chiefly versions of Greek facts and 
Greek faucies. Ove need only fun the eye down the 
index to forecast the calm Hellenic atmosphere to 
whose hygienic influence the author would subject 
our strained nerve. 

ZEscbylus, Suphocles, Euripides, Helena, Achilles— 
such are the compunions of the hour we shall lend to 
song like this. It need be an hour free from care and 
self-consciousness and fever, in which we may bring a 
child-like heart to learn what it is ours to absorb of 
the youth of the world. The high arder of soul which 
would give over to us the sunny spirit as well as the 
reposef..J forin of the early models is no less fine than 
the poetic quality of this, for instance, from the 
Prelude: 


* Hut the world bas grown old, 
A: d forge's to be bDiest 
And to ituugn io the garden at noon ; 
He is pray, 
He r: mew bers the passions of men; 
For beir sake 
He 1s sad, be 18 
And cries, * Bebo d! death cometh soon.”’ 
O souto of toe worid, 
Tonou wert sweet ! 
In toy bud 
Fiept cor canker bor pain; 
in tre Dlovwd 
O1 tay grape was vo frost and no rain; 
J love thee! I fullow thy teet! 
Toe outh of my beart, 
the deathiess fire 
Leap to embrace thee; 
Ani cigner, aud nigher, 
Tbrough carkness of grief and the smart, 
Toy f rm dol see.” 


That this writer is not, however, enslaved to that 
sentimental over-estimate of a dead age because it is 
dead, which encrvates so much of the modern attempt 
to reproduce the Greek ideals, we trust that we per- 
ceive, before we turn the leaves: The Prelude sings on: 


* But the tremulous band of the years 

Has brough: me a triend, 
B. autitul gitt beyond price! 
Beautifui joss beyoud tears! 
Hitber s' e stanos clad in a veil. 
O thou youth of the world! 

Sve was a stranger to thee: 

Toou didst fear h-r and flee. 


“ Sorrow is her name; 

And the face of Sorrow is pale; 
But ber b: art is aflame 
With a fire no winier can tame. 

Her love will not bend 
To the storm, 

To the coices of pleasure, 

Nor faint in the arms of the earth ; 


. But ste followetb ever the form 


Of the Mas'er whose promise is sure, 
Who knows botn our dea b and our birth.” 


Nor does the book itself betray our trust. We have 


not been listening to ‘‘ the idle singer of an empty 
day.” Weare not lost in sevsuous images and blurs 
of color that affect the cerebellum. We linger in that 
olden time of ciedulous fancy and calm joy and crude 
heroism, but we liuger to feel that it is bevter to be 
alive now than then; and that this singer gives us the 


Under the Clive. (Heugates, Miflin& Co.) 


best of that then, to strengthen by assimilation, never 
to weaken by depletion, the best of our now. 

It is not possible in the space allotted to us here to 
do any justice to this book in the way of quotations. 
We may, however, give the reader a sip of the wine in 
these from the Herakles’”’: 

* First io the couris of heaven and fields of earth 
One king may reign—one only! Nor may gods, 
Doing great deeds, think that themselves are kings: 
But, doing greatly, thus may learn how great 
The father Jove, who may transcend in all 
What all have done. He may delay to send 
Fire on earth, yet fire was his to send, 

And thou didst steal it. Thou didst waken earth 
From morning into day, from child to man, 
From dream to acticn, while the Lord of heaven 
Lingered to watch his chiidren at their play.” 


* Since on eartb there is prayer and desire, 
And the love of a brother mou:.teth higher 
Tban flames or than temples and cowers.”’ 
* As higbest good, and therefore highest god.”’ 
Or this line from the ‘‘ Clytia” : 
“ With the coming of love, which is breath.” 
Or this from ‘‘ Theocritus” : 
* The sorrowful eartbly pall, 
Winter and wintry ruin, 
Avd autumn’s gathered grain, 
With whispering music in their fall; 
Toese unto us! 
And unto tbee, Theocritus, 
To thee, 
The immortal childhood of the world, 
The laugbiog waters of an inland sea, 
And beckoning signal of a sail unfurled !”’ 

We would suggest as specially successful poems, ‘‘To 
the Poetess”—the tribute to Sappho with which, like 
a loyal woman, Mrs. Fields opens the volume—‘‘ The 
Last Contest of Eschylus,” the ‘*‘ Theocritus,” ‘‘ The 
Return of Persephone,” and ‘ Helena,” perhaps, or 
the ‘‘Aphrodite of Melos.”’ The translation of ‘‘ Pan- 
dora,” which is now made, we believe, for the first 
time, seems to us to be done with a reverent heart and 
a scholarly hand. ‘*The Lantern of S:stos” as a met- 
rical study indicates the writer’s tendency to do thor- 
oughly what she does at all. Indeed, the finish of the 
versification throughout the book seems to us to be- 
tray a patience of inspiration which the carefully se- 
lected and variously valuable notes at the close of the 
volume express. 

If this book is the result of what is called ‘‘a Greek 
education,” meaning by that a training in the Greek 
language, it is less remarkable than if it is the work of 
a lover and suitor of the Greek spirit, who is at the 
disadvantage or advantage of going a-wooing in four 
or five other tongues. Nowadays, in the case of a 
woman, one is justified in either supposition. It is 
Emerson who has said that he usualiy prefers to read 
a classic in a good English translation. 

If we may venture to step a trifle out of the limits 
of a brief literary notice in the forbidden direction of 
a personality, we would say that to many people whose 
lives‘the Yankee word ‘driven’? most roundly de- 
scribes—busy people of frequet cares and much con- 
science and little leisure, but of sensitive appreciation 
and hungry aspiration, and a feeling for what is fine in 
literature as real as their forced consciousness of what 
is urgent in life—the fact that this delightful book has 
been written during the pauses of a life consecrated 
to some ofthe most difficult and self-denying benevo- 
lent projects of the day, will deepen its value. The 
knowledge that this student and poet Js loved in poor 
homes and by miserable people who never heard of 
Homer and do not know of Helen lends to our reading 
that tender personal charm which we all like to asso- 
ciate with a gracious book, and goes towards answer- 
ing the great problem that each aye asks over: How 
far a scholarly culture is consistent with a devout and 
progressive life? 


MISS BURNEY’S DIARY. 

The literary sensation caused a hundred years ago 
by the appearance of Miss Burney’s ‘ Evelina” can 
hardly be appreciated at the present time unless one 
takes pains to familiarize one’s self with the life and 
literature of that period. Certainly the story itself 
offers no adequate explanation of its success. Judged 
by the standards of to-day, its literary merit is not 
great: its style is pedantic. its plot cumbersome, and 
the people whom it introduces are vulgar and disagree- 
able. A certain archaic interest attaches to it from 
the hght which it throws upon the life and manners of 
the last century; but to read it for entertainment, as 
one would read a novel of Thackeray, Dickens or Miss 
Bronte, or even of Walter Scott, is an impossible task. 
Among the most eminent men of that time, however, 
it excited a degree of interest hardly paralleled by the 
appearance of any work of fiction before or since. Dr. 
Johnson stamped it at once with the seal of his pon- 
derous approval; Edmund Barke sat up all night to 
read it; people clamored for it at the booksellers’, and 


1 The Diary an@ Letters of Freacts Burney. (Mae. D'a:- 
Gilay.) Edivea ty Sarau Cuaudcey Wedisey. la two volumes. 
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speciilation as to its authorship, the fact of which 
had been kept carefully concealed, ran high. Miss 
Burney’s confessions of her fears that this secret 
might be revealed are even at this time entertaining 
reading. She foresaw a thousand dangers of discov- 
ery, dreaded the indiscreet warmth of her confidants, 
and was in fact sick with apprehension. Her suc- 
cess, which the literary quality of the book itself fails 
to account for, was of course owing to the fact that as 
yet the modern society novel remained to be written. 
Fielding and Richardson had inaugurated a style of 
fiction which was sufficiently entertaining, but which 
dealt so broadly with the vices and excesses of the 
period as not to be admissible into refined society. 
‘* The very name of novel,” says Macaulay, ‘‘ was held 
in horror among religious people. Miss Burney took 
away the reprcach which lay on the most useful and 
delightful species of composition. Her appearance is 
a most important epoch in our literary history. ‘ Eve- 
lina’ was the first tale written by a woman that lived 
or deserved to live.” 

The most significant period of Miss Burney’s life, 
however, was not that in which she attained her great- 
est literary success, although it may be said to have 
followed from that success: and the interest which 
attaches to her memory is not so much associated with 
her novels as with the graphic and entertaining 
sketches she has left us of the court life of George III. 
Miss Burney had the misfortune to attract the atten- 
tion and win the favor of Queen Charlotte, and to re- 
eeive from her an invitation which, under the circum- 
stances, was equivalent to a command, to become con- 
nected with the royal household in the capacity of a 
lady-in-waiting. The story of her life during the five 
years in which she was engaged in this laborious and 
scarcely more than menial service is tulerably familiar 
to every one through the brilliant sketch of Lord 
Macaulay, by whom its fatigues and exactions are 
pictured with an unsparing hand. Even from Miss 
Burney’s narrative, uucolored by Macaulay’s scathing 
sarcasm, and in fact modified by the writer’s own af- 
fection and reverence for the royal family, it is possi- 
ble to get a vivid idea of the paius and annoyances of 
her court life. Miss Burney’s regard for the King and 
the Queen amounted almost to servility, and her con- 
descension, in their presence and when speaking of . 
them, to abjectness; yet she cannot refrain in the nar- 
rative of her sufferings from reflecting seriously upon 
their considerateness and humanity. ‘Illness here,” 
she says, ‘‘till of late, has been so unknown that it is 
commonly supposed it must be willful, and therefore. 
meets but little notice until | aecampented by danger or 
incapacity of duty.” 

Miss Burney’s picture of the inner life of the court 
and the commonplace events which happened from 
day to day, of the petty grievances which she suffered 
from her odious German coadjutor, Madame Schwel- 
lenberg, of the minute details of the royal etiquette 
and uf the countless annoyances to which she was ex- 
posed in connection with her duties, are very diverting, 
though they are sometimes painful reading. It is sad 
to reflect that so gifted a person should have been 
willing to sacrifice her self-respect and her opportuni- 
ties in life to a misplaced sentiment of devotion to 
people who were no wiser or better than herself, but 
whom an accident of birth had made her superiors in 
station; and not only this, but that she should express 
that sentiment in terms of such humiliating self-abase- 
ment. Her petition to the Queen for relief from her 
duties when illness had so enfeebled her that she was 
no longer able to stand behind Her Majesty’s chair is 
in the fullowing abject language: ‘‘I dare not, mad- 
am, presume to hope that your Majesty’s condescen- 
sion will reach to the smallest degree of concern at 
parting with me, but permit me, madam, humbly, 
earnestly and fervently to solicit that I may not be 
deprived of the mental benevolence of your Majesty 
which so thankfully I have experienced and so grate- 
fully must forever remember.” This, it must be re- 
membered, was addressed to a woman who had been 
to Miss Burney the most exacting and incovsiderate 
taskmistress. 

Miss Woolsey’s work in reducing these volumes 
from the origina! English edition has been conscien- 
tiously and satisfactorily done. Nothing has been 
eliminated that was essential to the spirit or continuity 
of the narrative, or the omission of which would im- 
pair its historical value. With the other biographical 
works which Miss Woolsey has introduced to the 
American public it affords a comprehensive and pic- 
turesque survey, from an inside point of view, of ove 
of the most interesting periods in the history of Eng- 
land. 


THE MONTHLIES. 
’e for December is one of the richest numbers 
with respeot to literary quality that th's magazine bas 
la pubhshed. Besides the opeving cnapters of Miss 
Woolgon’s story, to which we referred last week, and the 
close of Mr. “Washington Square,’ whica, 
‘the way, for all the loca! coloring it has, might with 
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equal propriety have been called ‘‘Grosveuor Square,” the 
number contains two admirable stories by Rose Terry 
Cooke and Horace E. Scudder, a paper by Moncure D. Con- 
way, in his series of foreign travel, upon the ‘* English 
[akes,” an illustrated article by G. F. Muller on the City 
of Pittsburg, poems by Rose Hawthorne Lathrop, Philip O. 
Sullivan, Sarah O Jewett, James T. Fields and others, 
and a paper upon English affairs, which are always inter- 
esting, entitled ‘‘The Queen, Ministry, Lords and Com- 
mons.’ The sixty-second volume of this magazine, which 
begins with this number, thus opens auspiciously, while 
promises of. even greater excelleace are made for the 
forthcoming issues. The January vumber wil] contain 
the opening chapters of Mr. Thomas Hardy’s new novel, 
written expressly for Harper’s and to be published simul- 
taneously in their American and Engli-h editions.—— 
Scribner’s is epriched with some glimpses of Parisian art 
by Henry Bacon and Frederick H. Allen, with origioal 
sketches by A. De Neuvilie, E. Duez, Merson, E Dupain, 
P. Delance, V. Chevilliard, G. Clairio, E. Detaille, Sarab 
Bernhardt, G Jacquet, and E Berne Bellerour. Mr. Len- 
sier’s series upon Millet is continued; Mr. Eugene Schuyler 
furnishes the second chapter of his continuation of the life 
of Peter the Great; Mr. Johu Burroughs has one of bis fas- 
cinating and characteristic sketches of out-door life; M ss 
Kate Field describes in her grapbic and lively wav some 
of the adventures of Archibald Forbes; Mr. Henry Hatton 
discloses the secret of the remarkable Indian box trick, 
and Mr Hjalmar Hjorth Boyesen contributes one of the 
most striking and uriginal stories that we have ever seen 
from bis pen. Mr. Boyesen’s contrasts of Scandinavian 
and American life are always well drawn. and in this case 
the introduction of the glacial catastrophe puwerfully 
heighteus the dramatic eff ct. The Atlantic Monthly, 
to some of the attractive features of which we alluded last 
week, discusses in its December issue a number of vital 
social topics. Mr. FE. L Godkin has a valuable article upon 
Libel aud its Legal Remedy’’; Emma E. Brown considers 
the problem of ** Cuildren’s Labor’’: Kate Gannett Wells 
writes on the ‘‘Transitional American Woman”’; and there 
are reviews by Messrs Weeden aud Brown of Mr. Heory 
George’s book upon ** Progress and Poverty.” The later 
writings of Mr. Mallock are editorially reviewed; Mr. 
James’s story progresses to the extent of four sdditional 
chapters; th» remipi-cences of Washington, which in- 
crease in interest as they approach our own time, 
are continued; aud the Contributors’ Club supplies the 
usual variety of entertaining discussion. Mr. Charles 
Egbert Craddock contributes a pathetic story entitled 
‘‘The Romances of Sunrise Rock”; Oliver Wendell Holmes 
commemorates in a graceful song the life of Benjamin 
Peirce, and Mr. E. C. Stedman, iu two sympathetic verses, 
pays a tribute to the memory of the departed Gifford.-—— 
Lippincott’s bas an illustrated article on Pueblo as ** An 
Historical Mountain Outpost,” in which tbat curious cld 
town 1s sketched witb a freehand. Cwtarles F. Richardson 
writes of ‘‘Our Grandfathers’ Temples,’’ and with the aid 
of the engraver’s art shows the marvelous strides in 
church architecture in this country. ‘*Gas burning 
and its Consequences ’’ furnishes George F. Varney with a 
theme for half scientic. half popular treatment, of which 
he makrs the most. Hélévy and M ilhac, the joint authors 
of ** Frou Frou,” are made the theme of an interesting 
critical and biographical study by J. Brander Mattnews, 
and there are other entertaining articles. The vumber 
fully sustains the reputation of this popular magazine. 
Tbe monthly gossip. which is always an attractive feature, 
is ful] of good things. 


_ Through the Light Continent ; or, The United States in 

1877-8. By Wm. Saunders. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
To write anen ertaining as well as original and suggestive 
book of travel has b-en no easy task at any time, and now, 
when every one dabbles in such efforts, the undertaking 
becomes proportiovally difficult. ‘* Through the Light Con- 
tinent’’ is, asthe name suggests, a book of travel, or rather 
it is a summary or digest of the information acguir d dur- 
ing the brief trip of an Englishman through America 
The style is fresh and spirited, and has the directness and 
simplicity of a practised writer who has something to say 
worth saying. All the statements of the work are evi- 
dently the result of painstaking and candid research, and 
tbe tables of comparative figures are remarkably well 
selected and signiticant. One is early impressed with the 
fact that the writer has come to America full of kindly 
and honest intentions toward Americans. He evidently 
desires to considerevery question presented to him an open 
question to be settled absolutely on its own merits. The 
field of observation be attempts to consider is large, and it 
is surprising to see how well he has penetrated the spjrit 
of American institutions and the pica of their practical 
working. The wonderful resources of the great West, its 
climate and products, are well described, and there is a cor- 
dial word in favor of emigration, as well as good solid 
reasoas, backed up by facts and figures, concerning who 
should come and who should not. The Southern States 
are, on the whole, very fairly treated; and especially are 
we glad to see encouraging remarks on tbe efficiency of 
the negro in manufactures as well as in agriculture, and a 
hopeful view taken of the negro question in its various 
phases of education and social life. Perhaps the carpet- 
baggers are too indiscriminately castigated and the faults 
of their successors overlooked, but we must acknowledge 
that the view taken is remarkably just as coming from an 
Englishman who has been the recipient of Southern cour- 
tesy and heard the Southern side of the story tol» with all 
thecbarm of the Soutbern manner. Railway travel in this 
country comes in for severe strictures, but something must 
be allowed for difference of habit, although Americans will 
tardy allow, on auy' plea, te obféctions made to palace 


cars. Itis pleasant, however, to read of the universal cour- 


tesy that the writer sees accorded women throughout the 
railwaysof the United States, and, for that matter, through- 
out all departments of life in America. With the import- 
ance and profit of the production of food supplies in the 
United States Mr. Saunders is thoroughly impressed, and 
by facts and statistics gives a vivid idea of what can be 
done in the West with either large or sma)l capital in the 
way of raising graim and beef. All through the book 
there runs a continual comparison between England and 
America, and in many cases, strange to say, the verdict is 
decidedly in favor of America. Of course Americans are 
accounted wrong on the question of protection, and the 
treatment of American manufactures is hardly adequate 
and satisfactory, but one must not ask too much even of a 
candid Englishman. Io agriculture, banking. temperance, 
taxation and expenditure for government support, bow- 
ever, it seems that we can teach the mother country salu- 
tary lessons. > We have had a crisis, it is true, and we are 
careless and extravagant of land and money, and unsus- 
picious of rogues; but, on the other band, we are as a peo- 
ple honest and law-abiding, and, what is delightful reading 
in these days of political harangues, we have a remarka- 
bly efficient, economical and courteous set of officials, as 
compared with those of Eogland. A well-deserved homily 
is delivered on the disgus'ing habit of tobacco-chewing and 
spitting everywhere prevalent among even the gentlemen 
of America. ‘‘ Old Preb” gets some well-deserved compli- 
ments on his weather wisdom, aod oue rises from the pe- 
rusal of the book with the feeling that a bright, candid 
mind bas given us, onthe whole, a very just view of life 
and affairs in America during the years of our Lord 1877- 
1878. 


Pictures of Bird Life in Pen and Pencil. By the Rev. 
M. G. Watkins, M. A. (Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co.) 
One of the most superb gift-books of the season is this col- 
lection of p'ctures illustrating the bird life of England, 
with descriptive texts whose literary quality is not infe- 
rior to the illustrations themselves. While the engraving 
is pot done with tbat minute and delicate care whicb we 
are accustomed now to find in our best American work, it 
Is yet characterized by freedom of touch, boldness of out- 
line and striking artistic effect. Th»e contents comprise 
sketcbes of the robin, the nightingale, blackbird, oriole, 
wren, sparrow, etc., and include with each article more 
than one full page illustration of the habits of the particu- 
lar bird described and a graceful poem upon the subject. 
The fancy of the artist, Mr Giacomelli, is of the most 
original character. His birds are spirited and lifelike, and 
the conditions under whicb they are represented are wholly 
utique aod unconventional. His sketcn of the quail, for 
instance, representing the moth r bird with her brood in 
the immediate foreground, sheltered by some abandoned 
farm utensils, while in the background comes up a black 


and threateniug storm, is a most artistic presentation of 


rural subjects; while nothing could be more tender or sug- 
gestive than the picture of the swallow’s nest attached to 
the frieze of the old church, in illustration of Shake- 
speare’s lines : 

** No jutty frieze, 

Ruttress, nor coigne of vantage but this bird 

Hato made bis pendant bed.” 
Art connoisseurs will find inthis book rich material for 
study, and those who are interested in the h«bits and life of 
birds may gaio from it both pleasure and instruction. 


The Bible Gallery Illustrated. By Gustave Doré. (Cas- 
sell, Petter, Galpia & Ce.) This is a bandsome quarto, 
substantially bound, with an attractive page. Itis enriched 
with a memoir of Doré and a very full letter-press fur- 
nished by the Rev. Dr. Talbot W. Chambers. Probably 
no Ulustrations of Scripture have ever attained so wide a 
popularity as those of Doré. They are published entire 
in two folio. volumes, very large and at a cost which 
places them. beyond the reach of persons of moder- 
ats means. Since their first appearance selections from 
these pictures have been madein many forms, and the 
deman 1 for them seems to be constant. This volume con- 
tains 100 of the choicest of these pictures, each one accom- 
panied by a descriptive narraiive which furnishes all the 
information necessary to a proper understanding of the 
incident or person portrayed. Doré’s work in its spirit 
and detail has been the subject of earnest discussion ever 
since he attained any re; utation as an artist; but however 
people may aiffer as tothe point of view which he occupies 
as an artist or as to the technical excellence of his work, 
there are few who deny the striking and original charac 
ter of his genius. He touches nothing with a conventional 
band, but even when his treatment of a subject is unsatis— 
factory, as it sometimes is, he always produces a new and 
distinct impression. These Bible illustrations have ap- 
parently commended themselves very generally, and 
probably no more judicious or attractive selection has 
been made than those contained in this sumptuous vol- 
ume. 

Indian Summer. Autumn Poems and Sketches. By L. 
Ciarkson. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) Miss Ciarkson, who has 
become favorably known to the public by the striking 
designs in flowers and plants with which for several years 
past she has adorned our Curistmas literature, contributes 
this year what must be regarded as one of the most origi- 
nal works of the season. Her scheme is the illustration of 
American seasonable poetry by original sketches repro- 
duced in color, The literary selections have been skillful- 
ly made, and include pqaems by Whittier, H. H., Joaquin 
Miller, Bayard Taylor, William Cullen Bryant, James 
Russell Lowell, Celia Thaxter, Edmund C. Stedman, H. 
W. Longfeliow and others; while the sketches, represent- 
ing our autumn flowers and foliage, from the tardy rose of 
September to this sadw<dnlven sumac of late Fall, chiefly 


drawn, as the preface states, from the woods of Mary land 
are boldly and artistically done. The subjects, to... are 
well chosen and effectively grouped, and the lithogravhic 
processes by which the painting has heen reproduced bhap- 
pily preserve its spirit and color. We know of no work 
that conveys a more vivid idea of the brilliant foliage of 
the American autumn. 

A Dream of Fair Women. By Alfred Tennyson. I!lus- 
trated. (James R. Osgood & Co.) Mr. Tennyson’s famil- 
iar poem has been brought out this season in sumptu. us 
binding and with numerous illustrations by some of «ur 
best American artists. Concerning the poem there is 


nothing of course to be said; the dress in which it appears — 


is probably the richest in which it has ever been presented 
to the public; and while the illustrations are not ali of 
equal merit, they interpret for the most part the spirit of 
the writer. Neither the sketch of Iphigenia nor of Helen 
of Troy will be hkely to satisfy the reader’s ideal of those 
beautiful women, but in the smaller sketches, and espe- 
cially those of Moran, Gurrett, W. Hamilton Gibson, Hop- 
kioson Smith and F. B. Schell, there is much that calls for 
praise. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—Mr. Swinburne is to discuss Chaucer, Milton and 
Spenser in an early article in the ‘‘ Fortnightly Review.”’ 

—The forthcoming volume of poetry by Mr. Tennyson 
will contain a number of * English Idyls” after the man- 
ner of “‘ The Northern Farmer.”’ 

—Dr. Alexander Bain is soon to take up his residence in 
London for tbe purpose of preparing a series of manuals 
oB various departments of mental philosophy. 

—Mr. Archibald Forbes was in Boston last week, giving 
the literary people of that city a new lion to gather 
around A reception by the Papyrus Club was one of the 
attractions. 

—A voluminous work on Congregationalism, which the 
late Dr. George Punchard, of Boston, left in manuscript, is 
now passirg tbrough the press in that city, and will be 
ready for the public before very long. 

— Principal Shairp, the author of*‘Cultureand Religion,” 
was so inter: upted at the recent opening exercises of St. 
Andrew’s University, Scotland, that he declined to de- 
liver his address, and abruptly closed the proceedings. — 

—Dr. J. G. Holland is baving a steam yacht made for 
bim in which to ply the waters which surround the pictur- 
esque Thousand Islands; and out of which we may rea- 
sopably expect more novels and poetry to issue in due 
season. 

—The English Society for the Promotion of Hellenic 
Studies has begun the publication of a *‘ Journal’’ which 
will be devoted to papers ona great variety of subjects, 
including medieval and modern Greek questions. The 
work will be adequately illustrated. 

—It is a reguiar business in London to forge the “ auto- 
graph” signatures of distinguished men of the past in 
copies of books belonging to their times, and then to offer 
the books at sale at bigh prices because of the alleged en- 
richment. Tre fraud is one that easily beguiles. 

— Another Englishman’s book on America is under way. 

‘*Through America”’ is the title, and Mr. W. G. Marshall 
the autbor; and much space will be devoted by it to the 
Mormons as studied by Mr. Marshall in 1875 and ’79. 
Utab scenes will be illustrated by nearly a hundred wood- 
cuts. ‘ 
—Mr. Thomas Hughes denies that the charmcter of “ lit- 
tle Arthur” in ‘‘Tom Brown” was drawn from Dean Stan- 
ley, or that he himself was the original of Brown. Dr. 
Arnold, he says, is the only character from actual life in 
tbe book, and he is mentioned frankly by name. But the 
book is a transcript from real life, all the same. 

—A French novel is’ considered fairly successful if it 
se'ls 2,000 copies, and the average author gets a royalty 
of fifty centimes a copy. A fair to middling journalist will 
earn a third more ina single month. *Moral: Don’t go to 
novel writing, even in that land of novel readers, France, 
with an expectation of making a fortune out of it. 

— Ginn & Heath have added to their valuable Annotated 
English Ciassi*s Sbhakespeare’s ‘‘Midsummer Night’s 
Dream,” with introduction and notes, explanatory and 
critical, by Henry N. Hudson. It need only be said in 
commendation of this volume that it is characterized by 
the same excellences as its predecessors. No better series 
of books can be put into libraries or schools. 

—A sagacious despatch frum London says of the new 
novel, ‘* Eadymion,”’ which was published last week, that 
it is not by Lord Beaconsfield, but by Mr. Disraeli! 
It is said that fifty thousand dollars were paid by the pub- 
lishers, the Messrs. Longmans, for the manuscript, and 
that the first edition consisted of twenty thousand copies, 
Mudie’s Circulating Library alone taking three thousand. 

—Two new editions of Goethe’s ‘* Faust’ have lately 
been published in England; one in Englirh, the other in 
German dress. The first 1s a merely mechanica! transla- 
tion, the second a text-book for students. Shelley said, 
apropos of his ‘‘ Fragments” from Goethe, that ‘*it is im- 
possible to represent in another language the melody «tf 
the versification’”’ of the work, ‘‘ Nobody but Coleridze,’’ 
he said, *‘is capable of it.” 

—Archibald Forbes, the famous war c rrespondent of 
the London Daily News,” is preparing tur the Youtb’s 
Companion ” a serics of articles relating bis personal ad- 
ventures on the great battlefields of Turkey, Zulu Lasa, 
and in tbe Franco-Prussian war. William Black, tbe 
eminent English novelist, will also contribute a serial 
story to the next volume of the Youth's Companion.” 
The same paper has engsged stories by J. T. Prowbridge 
and Harriet Beecher Stowe, and a seri-s of papers on in~ 
teresting topics connected wita astronomy by &. 
Proctor. 
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BOORS OF THE WHEE. 


[The receipt of all new publications delivered 
at the Editorial Rooms of this paper will be 
acknowledged in ita earliest subsequent iasue. 
Publishers will confer a favor by promptly ad- 
vising us of any omission in this respect. Ac- 
— memoranda of prices are desirable 
in cases. 


Jas. R. Osaoop & Co. 
“The Birthday Book.’ By A. L. Haywood. 
Containing selections from American poets 
for every day in the year. 


** Reminiscences of a Juurnalist.”’ 
Congdon. Gossipy and entertainiog. 


lished from the “ Tribune.”’ 
“Poems of Wm. Winter."’ 
CONGREGATIONALIST Pus Co. 
*“* Pastor's Counsels. By the Rev. A. C. Bald. 
win. 


By C. T. 
Repub- 


Ginn & HEATH. 

“As You Like It.” By H.N. Hudson. The 
latest addition to the series of Annotated 
English Classics. 

A.S. BARNES & Co. 

Essays.’ (Atias Series.) By P. G. 
Hamerton. An admirable collection, in in- 
expensive form, of several of Hamerton’s 
essays, notably two on Rubens. 

ARMSTRONG & SON. 

“Henry Martio.”” By Chas. D. Bell. A 
brief biograpby of the great missionary to 
India. 

LITTLE, Brown & Co. 

** Life and Times of Goethe.’ By H. Grimm. 
A trapnsiation of a book which is regarded in 
Germany as the best critical study of Goethe. 

I. K. Funk & Co. 

“ How to ‘Pay Church Debts.’ By the Rev. 
8. Stall. 

GEORGE MUNRO. 

“Luttrell of Allan.”’ 
Lever. 

** La Grande Florine.’ By Adolph Bélot. 

“From tne Wings.’ By 8. H. Buxton. 

**He Who Will Not When He May.” By 
Mrs. Olipbant. 

E. CLAXTON & Co., PHILA. 

“Four o’Clocks.’’ Poems. By Helen B. 
Bostwick. 
GEO. ROUTLEDGE & Sons. 

“Birthday Book.” By Kate Greenaway. 
An exquisite little volume, full of MissGreen- 
away’s quaint aod graceful sketches. 

G. P. PuTNAM’'s SONS. 

“The Teacher’s Dream.’’ By W.H. Venable. 
An illustrated poem of the scbool-room. 

“ Allie’s Mistake.’’ By R.G.Beacb. 

“A Doctor's Suggestions.”’ By Dr. Roosa. 
Practical suggestions on topics of general 
interest. 

**Womanhood.’’ By Heber Newton. A 
series of sermons on the character and office 
of womanhood. 

D. APPLETON & Co. 

“From Death into Life."” By the Rev. W. 
Haslam. 

** Poverina.”’ 

“ Uncle Remus.’ By Joel C. Harris. The 
negro folk-lore told with great humor and 
point. 

Endymion.” 
political novel. 

LEE & SHEPARD. 
By Harry W. Frencb. 
A.C. ARMSTRONG & Co. 

“A Tale of the Sbore and Ocean.” By W. 
H.G. Kingston. A fascinating story of ad- 
venture for boys. Illustrated. 

J. W. BovuTon. 

“ Heinrich Heine.” By William Stigand. A 
biographical and critical study, in two vol- 
umes. 

“ Bibliomania.’’ By Philomneste. 

ROBERTS BROS. 

*“* Verses." By Susan Coolidge. A collec- 
tion of Miss Woolsey’s choice and popular 
poems, several of which have appeared in the 
colums of The Christian Union. 


(Seaside.) 
Part 2d. By Chas. 


By Beaconsfield. The new 


Ego.” 


“Memoir of Gov. Andrew.” By P. W. 
Chandler. 
“Certain Men of Mark.” By George M. 


owle. A collection of brief but admirable 
tudiea of the leaders of European politics. 
“Little Women.’ By Louisa M. Alcott. A 
beautiful‘boliday edition, richly :liustrated. 
“A Guernsey Lily.” By Susan Coolidge. A 
story of the Channei Islands, for young read- 


ers. 
R. CARTER & BROs. 
“In the Sunlight and Outof It.’ By Cath. 
Shaw. 
* Library Journa!.”’ Vols. V to X. 
AMERICAN 8.8. UNION. 
* A Woman's Taik about India.’ By Har- 


et G. Brittan. 
SCRIBNER & Co. 
“St. Nicholas.’ Illustrated. For 1880. Vol. 


il. 
The Montbly. 


lliustrated. For 1880. Vol. 


MACMILLAN & Co. 

“A Christmas Child."” By Mrs. Molesworth. 

“ Pansie’s Flour-Bio.” A quaint and origi- 
nal little volume for children. 

“ The Necklac: of Princess Fiorimonde.” By 
Mary DeMorgan. A collec ion of fairy stories 
from the hand of a popular writer, 

MAGAZINES. 


Artbur’s, Biagkwood's, Contemporary Re- 


view, Wide Awake, Eclectic, International 

Review, Phrenological Journal, Our Little 

Ones, Van Nostrand's Engineering. 
PAMPHLETS. 


The Pacific Home and Schoo! Journal. An- 
nual Address, Woman's National Christian 
Temperance Union, Boston, Oct. 27th, 1880, 
by Frances E. Willard. Tbe Presbyterian 
Reoord, Canada. .*' Take Heed How ye Hear,” 
by Rev. 8. S. Mitchell, D.D. The National 
Sunday-School Teacher, December, 1880. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
G, P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


182 Fifth Ave., New York, 
WILL PUBLISH NOV. 2iTH#;: 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan. By 
JSABELLA BIRD, autborof “ Lifein the 
Rocky Mountains.’’ 2 vols. Octavo, fully 

illustrate3. $5 00. 


All Around the Year, or Verses 
from Sky Farm. By ELAINE aod 
Dora READ GOODALE. Compriring the 
thirty poems issued in illustrated form i 
the * Berkshire Wild F owers,”’ with some 
forty additional poems. 1l6mo. Uniform 
with * Apple-Bilossoms.”’ $1.25. 

The Springfield Reprblican’’ says of ‘‘Apple- 


Blossoms’: “‘Areal literary treasure. 
exquisite glimpses of nature and childhood.” 


NOW READY. 


The Teacher's Dream. By W. H. 
VENABLE, author of “June on the Miami,” 
* A School History of the United States,”’ 
etc., ete. Square octavo, with 15 full-page 
illustrations, engraved on wood from de- 
signs by FARNY. Cloth extra, $2.50. 


A poem so full of pictures that it would have been 
a wa-te of good materia! not to have illustrated it: 
the illustrations are bexnutifully drawn and engravec, 
and will recall personal reminiscences to all who 
have, either as teachers or scholars, known sclivo! 
life. 


Womanhood. Lectures on Woman's 
Work in the World. By the Rev. R. HE. 
BER NEWTON, Kector of the Anthon Me- 
morial Church, New York. 16mo. $1.25. 


Holland and its People. By Epmunpo 
DE AMICIS, autoor of “ Constantinople,”’ 
“Studies of Paris,’’ ‘‘ Morocco,”’ *‘ Spain,’ 
etc. Octavo. With 18 full-page plates- 
$2.00. 

* A book in every sense charming.’'—/N. Y. Tribune. 
* A tascinating volume.’’— Chicago Tribune. 


Learning to Draw; or, the Story of a 
Youaog Designer. By VIOLLET LE Duc. 
Translated by VIRGINIA CHAMPLIN. Oc- 
tavo, with 130 illustrations. $2.00. 


“A valuable, carefully prepared work, full of prac- 
tical hints and suggestions.’’—|Chicago Tribune. 


Art Suggestions from the Masters 
Selected from the Works oft Artisis and 
Writers of Art, with Reference to their 
Practical Value for Art Students. Com- 
piled by SUSAN N. CARTER, Principal of 
the Woman's Art Scbool, Cooper Union, 
12mo. $1.25. 

* Of value and interest to both artists and lovers of 

erald. 


art.’—N. Y. 

The Worst Boy in Town. By Joun 
HABBERTON. With illustrations by Hop- 
kins. 16mo, cloth. $1.00. 

“What Tom Hughes did tor the Rugby boy, the 
author has done fo: the American village bov, and in 
a thoroughly manly fashion.’’—|N. Y. Herald. 
Hints for Home Reading. A series 

of papers by EDWARD EVERETT HALE, F. 
B. PERKINS, H. W. BEECHER, CHAS. DuUD- 
LEY WARNER, JOSEPH COOK, LYMAN AB- 
BOTT, M. J. SWEETSER, CYRUS HAMLIN, H. 
W. MABIE, and others, edited by LYMAN 
ABBOTT: together with a new edition of 
“Suggestions for Libraries,” with first, 
second and third lists of 500,500 and 1,000 
volumes, recommended as the most im- 
portant and desirable; forming volume 
XVIII in PuTNAm’s Handy-Book Series. 
Cioth, $1.00. Boards, 75c. 

“ We are creatly pleased with the book.’’—(Cincin 
nati Herald. 

“It should be inthe hands of every reader in the 
country. . . . Its suggestions are invaluable.’ — 
{Boston Transcript. 
The Loyal Ronins. A Historical Ro- 

mance, transiated from the Japanese by 
EDWARD GREEY and SHIUICHIRO SAITO: 
Octavo, with 38 full-page desigas by a 
famous Japanese artist, and with a very 

striking and attractive cover from aJap- 
nese design. $3.00. 


** A Atory of the utmost interest trom the clear im- 
pression it gives of Japanese feelings. The senti- 
ments of a people are to be learned only trom their 
literature. The present book is therctore ot great 
importance on account of the insight ii gives intothe 
way in which the Japanese vic w the moral and social 
problems. The illustrations by Kei-Sai-Yei-Sen are 
striking and attractive.’’—| Boston Gazette. 


The new book by Mrs. Charles, 
WOMEN OF CHRISTENDOM, 
being Sketches of the notable Chris- 
tian Women of History, by the 
author of the ‘‘ Schonberg Cotta 
Family.” 12mo. $1.00. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Pubs, 


755 Broadway. N. ¥, 


LITTLE FOLKS. 


Vol. for Fall of 1880. Containing nearly 500 
pictures. With Chromo frontispiece. 
Over 400 pages, with novel lithographic 
cover, boards, cloth back, $1.25: cloth, full 
gilt side, chromo on cover, $1.75. 


“* Little Folks’ surpasses all competitors for thor- 
ough goangiun and real interest."—{The Rey. C. H. 
Spurgeon, in the “sword and T:owel.”’ 


If any reater wishes to make his children happs, 
let him procure * Little Folks.’’’— The Bookseller. 


“ Replete with pictures and reading matter wel! 
calculated to instruct and delight the children.” 
— Chicago Evening Journal. 


MISS MERRILL’S NEW BOOK. 


Little Folks’ Bible Gallery. 


With 46 full-page illustrations, and Simple 
Stories, by Miss JENNIE MERRILL. Extra 
crown 4to,in handsome board cover, $1. 


“We take much pleasure in recommending a 
book which will be sucha tund of Sunday entertain- 
inent torthe dear little ;eopie, and such a valuable 
auxiliary to mothers at their wits’ end.”"—!The Re- 
ligious Herald. 


Two Gray Girls and their Oppo- 
site Neighbors, 


By ELLEN HAILE&, autbor of “Three Brown 
Boyss.’” Over 40 illustrations. 256 pp.. feap, 
4to, boards, cloth back, lithographic cover, 
$1.25: cloch extra bindiog, in silver, gold 
and black, $1.75. 


“We most cordially commend ‘The Two Gray 
wirls’ to those whe find themselves perplexed to 
know what books to buy tor children.’’—: Albany 


Journal. 
Familiar Friends. 


Comprising Cats, Pigeons, Sheep, Dogs, Rab- 
bits, Deer, Povies, Canaries, aud many 
others. By OLIvVe PATCH. Nearly 200 
pictures, witb comprehensivetext. Extra 
crown 4to, cloth, tull gili, $2.00. 


We have seldom had the pleasure of offering a 
more beautiful o> entertaining book forthe voung. 
Dealing as it does with animals tamiliar to chiluren, 
ittorms a book of interest, and blends instruction 
with entertaining. 


Favorite Album of Fun and 
Fancy. 


A collection of humorous stories with hun- 
dreds of absurd illustrations. By EArR- 
NEST GRISET and others. 192 pagés, extra 
crown 410, cloth, full gilt side, $1.25. 


What Girls Can Do. 


A Book for Mothers and Daughters. By PHIL- 
LIS BROWNE, Author of *‘A Year's Cook- 
ery,’’ ete. Crown 8¢o, cloth, $1.50. 


Heroines of the Mission Field. 


Being Biographical Sketches of Female Mis- 

sionaries who have labored in various 

. jands among the Heathen. By Mrs. EMMA 

RAYMOND PITMAN. Illustrated through- 
out. Patent morocco, $1.50. 


Jane Austen and her Works. 


By SARAH TYTLER. With Steel Portrait and 
Steel Title. Patent morocco, $1.50. 


Better than Good. 


A Story for Girls. With four full-page illus- 
trations. By ANNIE E. RIDLEY. Patent 
morocco, $1.50. 


Pictures to Paint. 


With numerous Original Colored Plates by 
Kate Greenaway, M. E. Edwards, etc., etc., 
with accompanying Outline Engravings, 
intended for water-color painting. Extra 
fcap, 40, in colored wrapper, 50 cents; or 
cloth gilt, $1 00. 


Painting-Book for Little 
Folks.” 


A series of Outline Drawings by Kate Green- 
away, intended for water-color painting 
(with amusing letter-press descriptive of 
the pictures), specially prepared for the 
“Little Folks.’’ Fiexible board cover, 
lithographic side, 50 cents: cloth, gilt, 
$1.00. 


Little Folks Nature Painting- 
Book. 


Like ** Little Folks’ Painting-Book.”’ 6 pages, fcap. 
4to, DW cents; cloth, tull gilt, $1.00. 


Black and White Painting-Book 
lilustration. 


Silhouette illustrations. Lithograph cover, 50 cents: 
cloth, extra gilt, $1.00. 


“The boy or girl who would not be pleased with 
such a gitt would thereby give abundant evidence of 
possessing but a small measure of appreciative abil- 
ity. We know one litle boy who shouted tor joy over 
hicageo Journal. 


AND MANY OTHERS. 


For sale by ali Booksellera, or sent, pre- 
paid, on receipt of price. New Catalogue Free, 
on application. 


Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co,, 


596 Broadway, New York, 


NICHOLAS. 


THE WONDERFUL 


Christmas St. Nicholas.” 


A special Holiday number, designed 
for boys and girls everywhere, whether 
regular readers of the magazine or 
not;—the best, and, by reason of its 
immense edition, 105,000, the cheap- 
est Christmas book published. Price 
30 cents. 

A brilliant Holiday cover: superb pictures 
by the best American artists: a capital act- 
ing operetta for children, ‘* THE LAND or 
Nop,”’ with words and music; a splendid 
story by Washington Gladden, ** A ('HRIST- 
MAS DINNER WITH THE MAN IN THE 
Moon,”’ the illustrations of which rival 
DoRE's ; ‘*KInG ARTHUR AND HIS 
KNIGHTS,” by Sidney Lanier; one ot Frank 
R. Stockton’s inimitable Farry SToORIEs: 
the TREASURE-Box oF LITERATURE,” 
etc., etc ;—in all, thirty-tbree departments 
and contributions. 


A Grand Holiday Gift-Book of 100 Pages, 


printed on tinted paper, illustrated with 
scores of charming pictures, fer only 30 
cents. Ask for the Christmas (December) 
Four editions of last year’s 
Holiday number were demanded. For sale 
everywhere after November 30th. Sub- 
scription price, $3.00 per year. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 748 Broadway, N. Y. 


J. W. BOUTON. 


706 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


PUBLISHES THIS DAY: 


The Schools of Modern Art in Ger- 
many. 
By J. BEAVINGTON ATKINSON. Ilustrated 


with 16 etchings. and numerous wood 
engravings. 4to, cloth extra. $12.00. 


Bibliomania in the Present Day in 


France and England. 

Or some account of celebrated recent sales, 

giving the price at which the more im-. 
portant books were sold, together with 

the prices brought by the same books at 

previous sales. From the French of 

Philomneste, Junior. With a notice 

and Portrait of Trautz Bauzonnet. 

12mo, only 250 copies. $1.50. 


Life, Work, and Opinions of Heinrich 
Heine. 


By WILLIAM STIGAND. 2 vols. 8vo, cloth. 
Portrait. $3.75. 


JUST RECEIVED: 
The Complete Works of Rembrandt. 


With Description and Notes by CHARLES 
BLanc. Forming a Catalogue Raison- 
née of all of REMBRANDT’S Works, with 
reproduction in fac-simile of all his etch- 
ings, 356 plates in all. 3 vols., royal 
folio. 


The Treatyse of Fyshyng Wyth an 
Angie. 


By DaME JULIANA BERNERS. Fac-Simile 
reproduction of the first edition printed 
by Wynkyn de Worde, at Westminster, 
in 1496. Demy 4to, printed on hand- 
made paper and tastefully bound. 


*,« An elaborate Catalogue gratis on appli- 
cation. 


WICKLIF 


AND OTHER TRANSLATIONS 
OF THE 


New TeEstTAMENT. 
The English Hexapla, 


THE ENGLISH HEXAPLA: The Six 
Principal English Versions of the New Tes- 
tament, in Parallel Columns beneath the 
Greek Original Text. Wicklif, 1380—Tyn- 
dale, 1584—Craomer, 1539—Geneva, 1557— 
Rheims, 1582— Authorised,1611. From the 
Press of 8. Bagster & Sons. 

One volume, 4to, neat cloth.......... .... $12.00 


Imporved and for sale by 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, 
15 Astor Place, New York 


*.* Cataloguesgratig . 
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READY. NOW READY. NEW BOOKS|A.¢. Armstrong & Son 


Memolr of Governor Andrew, — 
Personal Reminiscences. By PELEG W 
CHANDLER. With Portrait, and views of 
bis Birthplace and Burial Place. 16mo, 
cloth. Price, $1.25. 

The volume includes two literary addresses by Gov. 
Andrew never before printed, and his valedictory ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts Legislature, Says the 
Boston Daily Advertiser "’: 

“Mr. Chandler has peculiar qualifications for the 
work undertaken by him,the preparation of a memoir 
not intended tobe elaborate, but appreciative and 
just. He knew Gov. Andrew at college, and after- 
ward was his warm personal friend during the 
whole period of his protessional and public life in 
Boston. The memoir gives a clear account of the 
notable events and features of his career, combined 
with an estimate .of his character and pub ic ser- 
vices. The personal reminiscences are more friend- 
ly and informa), and present Andrew as he seemed 
to those who had the privilege of an intimate ac- 
quaintance with him.” 


Certain Men of Mark. Studies of Liv- 
jog Characters. By GEOKGE MAKEPEACE 
TowLeE. 16mo, cloth. Price, $1.00. Tne 
studies include Gladstone, Bismarck, Gam- 
betta, Beaconsfield, Castelar, Victor Hugo, 
Jobn Bright and the three Emperors— 
Alexander, William and Francis Joseph. 


Verses. By Susan COOLIDGE. Square 18mo, 
white cloth, gilt stamping, red edges. 
Price, $1.00. 

The author of *'Verses ’’ writes earnestly, but with 
an inspiring cheerfulness, her aspirations a!ways 
tending towards the good, the true and the beautiful. 
Many of the poemsare already * household words,” 
so popular have they become throuzh the medium of 
the journals of the day, and all of them are worthy 
ofa permanent shape between the covers ot this 
pretty nook. 


Sold by all booksellers. Mailed, post-paid, by the 


publishers, 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, 


BOSTON. 


‘‘We do not think that this immortal 
classic has ever been presented in so noble a 
form before the reading public.’’—LONDON 
TELEGRAPH. 


THE PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 


With One Hundred Illustrations 
BY 
FRED. BARNARD and others. 


ENGRAVED BY THE DALZIEL BROTHERS. 


One Elegant 4to Vol., Beautifully Bound in Cloth, 
gilt extra, $5.00. 


Messrs. ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & Uo. have 
arranged with Messrs. STRAHAN & Co., of Lon- 
don, for an edition of their sumptuous edition 
of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It differs from all 
others, in bold characterization and variety of 
expression tn its tustrations. Among the gift- 
hooks of the season, this will hold a pre- 
eminent place. 

The Tiuxzs, London, says of this edition: * In the 
immortal work of John Bunyan the figures stand out 
distinct; one can see Mr. Woridly Wiseman, Ignor- 
ance, Pliable, and the lonely pilgrims toiling along 
the narrow way inthe flesh. Jt is thie feature of th 
book that Mr. Barnard has seized on, and with so much suc, 
cess, in this edition. His strong point is his character- 
*ketching, and he has never been more fortunate in his ma- 
ertals, or more happy in his expression. . 


In order to secure a wide circulation the price has 
been fixed at only $5.00 per copy. Specimen pages 
sent on application. 


A. D. F, RANDOLPH & CO., 


900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 
Sent by mail, or express, prepaid, on receipt of 
the price, $5.00. 


HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


Voices of Hope and Glad 
By Ray Palmer,D.D. lillustrated. G 


$1 50 


In Christo. By J.R. Macduff, D.D... 1 25 
The Cup of Consolation, 

A Gift Book for the Sick.............. 1% 
The End of a Coil. A Story. By 


the autbor of the * 7 Wide 


My Desire. A Story. By the same. 1 75 
Sun, Moon and Stars. 
Carl Krinken’s Christmas 
Stocking. 9 illustrations...... 
Book of Job. tiustratea by Gilbert 4 50 
Co 8 Task. 
gne’s 


Fletcher’s Family Devotion.. 


Henry’s Commentory on the 


Aunties edition in 9 vols., 8vo, cloth...20 00 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, |i 


530 BROADWAY. NEW YORK. 
*e* Send for our Holiday Catalogue, 


Biographies of Musicians 
BEETHOVEN. 


With Portrait. Price, $1.25. 


MOZART. 


With Portrait. Price, $1.25. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF DR. LOUIS NOHL. 
By JOHN J. LALOR. 


The “ Life of Beethoven”’ is published this day. 
pes the *‘ Life of Mozart,” published a few weeks 
CONGREGATION ALIST, Boston, says: 
- it is a very charming sketch ‘of @ most inter- 
esting character, and is worth the reading f 
students of human nature as well as of musical 
ple. The noble t and neatness of style 
o which the rolume is issued adds to its merit 
and jikelihood of acceptance,” 
THe Home JourRNAL, New York, says: The 
work is held in b igh consideration in Germany, 
aud the lovers of musical biography are to be 
Ss on having it so well presented in 
uglish,”’ 


CLUB ESSAYS. 


By Prof. DAVID SWING. 
Price, $1.00. 


These essays, published two- weeks ago, are 
regarded as the finest productions from the 
author’s pen yet published. Of them THE INTE- 
RIOR says: ‘‘In these essays more than in any- 
thing we have seen from the author's pen the 
peculiar charm of his thought and style are con- 
tinually felt. . . For delicate humor, refined 
and poetic expression, lighted up here and there 
witb a flashing metaph: ir, they are not readily 
matched among the productions of essayists."’ 


HALF A CENTURY. 


By Mrs. JANE GREY SWISSHELM™. 
Price, $1.50. 


Of Half a Century’ THE CHRISTIAN REGis- 
TER, Boston, says; ‘‘ it is entrancing as a novel, 
full of adventurous life and incident, and as 
instructive as several volumes of its size filled 
with the eoeegersee Be details of history and biogra- 
pee. It is a bo raise a good deal, and to 

lame somewhat; jo augh at and to cry ag 
on the whole, the most amusing, provoking, 
spiring production of many a iong day, w ich, 
having once begun, you will not lay down until 
the last chapter and page are finished. And 
having finished it you exclaim: ‘What a won- 
derfu What a wonderful woman!’ 


Story of Religion in England. 


By the Rev. BROOKE HERFORD. 
Price, $1.75. 


“It is a noble book, full of delicious and 
wholesome juices, and charged with a fine aro- 
ma. ... It will be welcome to ail readers who 
are generous enough to be just to all parties and 
reverent enough totrace the hand of Providence 
through ali the strange conflicts of humanity.” 
REGISTER, Boston. 


THE OF CHRISTIANITY. By 
v. Dr. J. Monroe Gibson. 16mo. Second 
Edition. Price $1. 


TALES OF ANCIENT oa By the Rev. 
Sir G. W. Cox, Bart., Trinity College, 
Oxford. 12mo. Fourth Mikdition rice $1.50, 


CHOICE READINGS. By Prof. R. L. Cumnock. 
Sixth Edition. Price $1.75. 


A FAMOUS VICTORY. By av Anonymous Au- 
thor. Price $1.25. 


MOTIVES OF LIFE. By Prof. David Swing. 
16mo. Fourth Edition. Price $1. 


BELLE AND THE BOYS. By Mrs. C. F. Cor- 
bin. 12mo. Illustrated. Price $1.25. 


INGERSOLL AND MOSES. New and Cheaper 
Edition. By Rev. Samuel Ives Curtis, D.D. 
16mo. Price $1. 


A SUMMER IN NORWAY. By Hon. J. D. Caton. 
New Edition, with Map. 8vo. Price $1.75. 


LIFE OF BENEDICT ARNOLD. His Patriot- 
ism and His Treason. By Hon. I. N. Arnold. 
Crown 8vo, gilt top. Price $2.50. 


SHORT OF FRANCE. For Young 

People.: By Miss Kirkland, author of ‘ Six 

_ Little Cooks,” and ‘‘ Dora’s Housekeeping.”’ 
12mo, Second Edition. Price $1.50. 


TALES FROM FOREIGN TONGUES. New 
Editton. Comprising Max Miilier’s ad 
ries,’’ Lamartine’s ‘‘ Grazielia,’’ Pushkin’s 
Marte,” and Sandeau’s “ Madeline.’ The 
four volumes in box. Price $5.00. The vol- 
umes separately, price $1.25 each. 


Sold by all Booksellers, or sent by mail, post- 
paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


JANSEN, M°CLURG & CO., 


117 & 119 State St., Chicago. 


STANDARD SERIES. 


48 
Nos. Dickens’s Christmas Books. 
Ooravo, Price, 25 crs. 

Nos. 12-19. History of Suahans. By Knight. Each. os 
No. ll. Self-Cult: re. Bv Blackie................... 
Nos. 21, 22. Letters to Werkenen. By Ruskin; each. Ibe. 
Nos.30.31. Memories of M Exile, By Kossuth; each 
Young’s Lap nly Revised Edition. .. $3.65. 

Pos anny free. For sale by Bookseli- 
ers or the Publishers. I. K. Funx & Co. ., 10 Dey St., N.Y. 
THE NURSERY 


ea CHILDREN This, well known 


aais ill ent i 


MY WINTER ON THE NILE. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New Edition, 
revised. lvoi., 12mo, uniform with ‘In 
the Levant,’’ $2.00. 
[From Gen. Geo. B. McClellan. } 

‘“It is the Nile life over again—the people, the 
scenery, the changing, eventful, always strange 
and always pleasant life, not sketched, but fully 
painted with wondertul completeness and no less 
beauty and truthiulness.”’ 

[From Gen, L. P. Di Cesnola.) 

** Mr. Warner’s pictures of Oriental men, manners 
and incidents are, to one who has lived so long in the 
East as,I have, positively photographic reproduc- 
tions. How could a passing traveler so thoroughly 
appreciate and so sharply outline the peculharities 
of all classes of people?”’ 


IN THE LEVANT. 
By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New edition. 
12mo, $2.00. 

Wm. C. Prime, LL.D.. says of this book and of ** My 
Winter on the Nile’: *‘ Whether one has been in the 
East, or is going to the East, or doves not expect ever 
to go, these books are of ail travel books the best, 
because most truthtul and companionable guides, 
having in them the very atmosphere and sunlight of 
the Orient.” 


IN THE WILDERNESS. 


By CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. New edition, 
enlarged by the addition of two new 
sketches. “Little Ciassic’’ style, 18mo, 75c. 

“In this volume he takes us once more to the Adi- 
rondacks, treading ever the tamiliar ground of the 
suinmer tourist, but always revealing a new beauty 
in the forest, a new glory in the river, a new joy in 
the heart ot Nature.’’—{New York Tribune. 


Two New “LITTLE CLASSICS.” 


Edited by ROSSITER JOHNSON. 
NATURE, containing *‘ A Hunting of the 
Deer,”’ by Warner; *‘Dogs,”” by Hamerton; 
“In the Hemiocks,” by Burroughs; “A 
Winter Walk,’” by Thoreau; “ Buds and 
Bird Voices,”’ by Hawthorne; ‘‘The Fens,”’ 
by Kingsiey; ‘*Ascent of the Matterhorn,”’ 
by Edward Whbymper: ‘“‘Ascent of Mount 
Tyndall,” by Clarence King; “ The Firma- 
ment,’’ by Ruskin. 
HU MANITY, contsining “Chumming with 
a Savage,’’C. W. Stoddard; *“ Doctor Mari- 
wold,” by Dickens; Brace of Boys,”’ by 
Fitz Hugh Ludlow: **Georgethe Third,” 
by Thackeray: ** Juliet,’’ by Mrs. Jameson: 
“fs Life worth Living?’ by W. H. Mallock. 
Price $1 each. The two volumesin one, uni- 
form with the 8-volume edition of the “Little 
Classics,’’ $1.50. 


*,* For sale by booksellers. 
on recetpt of aoiee, by the Publishers 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON, 


“PRETTY PEGGY O.” 

The pictures, however, are the great 
attraction, and they shew a keen sense 
of humor besides great artistic talent. Of 
its kind nothing better has been is- 
sued than this book.—[The Daily Graph- 
ic, New York. 

PRETTY PEGGY AND OTHER 
BALLADS. 
Illustrated from ogg in Water Colors 
by Rosina’ Emmet. Squure 8wo, $2 50. 
retty is nota book exclusively 
for children, but might very approprt- 
ately serve as a table-book, with the full 
assurance that its pictures and verses 
would prove amusing to older folk, by 
whom its humor would certainly stand 
a better chance of appreciation.- The 
drawings are very clever, by turns del- 
icately graceful or broadly humorous, 
and the old-fashioned rhymes which they 
illustrate are most enjoyable.—[{The 
Bookseller, London. 


DODD, MEAD & CO., Pubs., N. Y. 
TWO NEW EDITIONS OF IRVING’S WORKS. 


Unabridged, and containing the Author's latest 
additions and rev sions. 


The Geoffrey Crayon Edition. 


The handsomest edition ever published. Pub- 
lished for subscribers, in montbly volumes. 
This is bandsomely printed in square octavo 
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FOOD FOR INFANTS. 
By Mrs. H. W. BEECHER. 


\ 7 E think few people have any clear idea of the 
sufferings of infants simply from the insuffi- 
cient amount of food the little helpless beings receive. 
Very many mothers, especially of the present period, 
bave not half the patural nourishment that a babe 
actually needs, or understand how much tood is 
really necessary for the healthy development of their 
little ones. They don’t see, when they put the child 
to the breast, that the supply is exhausted long before 
its wants are fully satisfied. It resolutely perseveres 
for a period sufficient to exhaust all tae patience a 
more mature being may be supposed to possess, and 
finding perseverance brings no returas, the little one 
throws back its head and cries. Thatis called being 
cross or fretful. In truth, in the plainest language it 
is as yet able to command, it is saying, ‘‘I am so 
hungry; I don’t have half as much food as I need.”’ 

After two or three more ineffectual attempts to 
secure the amount that nature calls for, tired with the 
fruitless labor, the little martyr falls asleep from 
sheer exhaustion, and the mother says, ‘‘I think baby 
must have had the colic,” and never for a moment 
imagines that it was hunger, not pain, that made the 
child cry. Full one-half the children born now find at 
the mother’s breast scarcely half the nourishment that 
ihey must have, to be robust and healthy. 

Mothers, physicians and nurses—if nurses must be 
e:mmployed—cannot be too vigilant in watching over the 
food of infants. If motbers would observe carefully, 
or experiment until certain, they would be astonished 
to learn how very small an amount of necessary food 
they are able to furnish themselves. This once learned, 
some substitute for mother’s milk must be provided, 
and the child allowed an abundant supply, not surfeited. 
If sufficient nourishment is provided, a healthy child 
will as instinctively drop off from the breast or bottle 
as an older child will lay down its Knife and fork when 
it has eaten all that nature demands. 

The substitute for mother’s milk must be decided 
upon by careful trial. Cow’s milk, if pure, and care- 
fully secured from one healthy cow, is, as a general 
rule, more like an infant’s natural food than any of the 
numberless articles advertised and applauded. But 
many children, especially city-bred children, cannot 
use cow’s milk. It is very difficult to be sure of a 
well fed, healthy cow in the city, and perhaps that 
uiay be the reason why it is so often the case that city 
children are injured by this milk. Oatmeal gruel or 
porridge, condeused milk, diluted with water, im- 
perial grauum, made intoa thin porridge, or sweet 
cieam, reduced with warm water, are some of the best 
preparations when the child cannot use cow’s milk. 

A child must not be fed with a spoon, but with a 
nursing bottle, of which there are now an endless 
variety of very reliable ones. If fed with a spoon it is 
a tedious process, not satisfactory for the child and 


‘filling the stomach with wiid that will surely produce 


cohe. From the slowness of the operation the child, 
when fed with a spoon, docs not get the full amount 
that is needed. 

A child of one month old requires more than one 
piut of pure milk a day, and that amount, if it is found 
that cow’s milk can be used with safety, diluted with 
ovly such a portion of hot water as will be needed to 
make the milk as warm as the mother’s milk. Two 
tablespoonfuls of boiling water to a pint of cold milk, 
slightly sweetened, will give the desired temperature. 
A healthy child, one month old, will take nearly two 
pints of milk intwenty-four hours; and many between 
one and two months old will take more if not stinted. 

We quote a few sentences from good medical au. 
thority : 

‘‘Not more than one motber in ten understands 
how much food a small child needs; nor more than one 
physician out of very many can tell a mother or nurse 
how much food should be given in twenty-four hours. 
They guess, and may say, ‘ a teacupful, more or less ;’ 
or, a half pint, or more or less; one-halfor two- 
thirds water may be given to one-half or one third 
milk.” Now few children of one month old will be 
satisfied with one pint of pure milk daily. Many will 
take a quart; the average lies between the two.” 

An infant needs from twenty-four to thirty ounces 
of milk or food daily, and will starve on three half- 
pints of fluid, fully one-half of which is usually water. 


_ An underfed infant may be easily distinguished. It 


will be peevish, fretful, always giving signs of hanger. 
When asleep it starts anU moans, and its slumbers are 
of short duration. It will look pale, shriveled, be 
colicky, be called sickly, be dosed with medicine, and 
probably not live through the second year. 

‘“Tt is not unfrequent that those starving children 
wii heave their food ot.i! farther red»oced by the advice 


bear miuch food! It grows thin and pale, often breaks 
out in sores over the face, arms and legs, because, the 
physician says, its blood is impure! But the child its 
merely slowly starving, and of course the blood will be 
thin, impure and scanty. The little food that the puny 
thing receives is diluted with water, because the mother 
fears milk alone is too strong for it; and so the 
stomach is filled with this sloppy stuff; but a sip of 
pure cold water to cool its parched lips and feverish 
tongue is not allowed, for fear of injury. But any lit- 
tle one needs not only plenty of food, out also a little 
clear cold water occasionally.” 

‘*The major part of the colic, crying and restless- 
ness of new-born infants for the first few weeks comes 
chiefly from starvation. Cream atid water will quiet 
and cure them far sooner than catnip, anisseed, or 
camomile tea, or any of the carminatives or anodynes 
so frequently given.” 

‘* We are sure that it is almost as easy to raise most 
children on a good supply of undiluted cow’s milk as 
if fed from the mother's breast.” 

Very few mothers are able to supply notrishinent suf- 


ficient for the healthy growth of their children without: 


feeding them in part from the bottle. In that case let the 
milk be entirely undiluted, save with, as before said, 
two spoonfuls of boili:g water to one pint of milk. 
When necessary to use the bottle, it is wise to feed the 
child mostly during the day, letting it depend for what 
food is needed during the nighf on the mother. This 
saves the mother from the vecessity of heating the 
milk and sca’ding the bottle during the night. The 
bottle must be well scalded every time it is used. If 
this is neglected the child will suffer for it. When not 
in use, let the bottle, after being well washed and 
scalded, ve filled with cold water or laid with the rub- 
ber tube and mouthpiece together into a bow] of cold 
water and set in a coo! place till again needed. 

Most hard-working farmers’ wives can nurse their 
little ones almost entirely without the aid ofa bottle or 
any food besides what nature gives a country mother 
strength to provide herself. But the wear and tear of 
city life, its excitements, dissipation and nervous ex- 
haustion, are not conducive to that physical strength 
which pronfises healthy, robust infants. 


THE POET’S HOUSE. 
By Horace E. SCUDDER. 
IV. 
THE MUSIC-ROOM. 

| T was not necessary for us to return from the con- 
servatory to the dining room. A narrow arch, 
upon which Jajsanese iyy had begun to lay its firm flat 
hand, conducted into a room which I had i.ot yet seen. 
Mrs. Stillwell, leaving us for a moment, returned with 
alamp which disclosed the uses to which the room 
was put. It was a smal! room, arranged in a way 
which at first puzzicd me; but the piano upon a dais 

intimated its use. 

**So you come here for your music?” I said. Ex- 
cuse the impertinence, but I have become so indoc- 
trinated with your theories as to your house that I am 
a little surprised at finding music given a room of its 
own. After being treated to so much reasonable phi- 
losophy I have become half a philosopher myself, and 
am ready to contend that the music should be a part of 
the commonest room, and not isolated in this fashion.” 

‘The room is in reality only a niche of a larger 
room,” said Stillwell, going toward a heavy curtain 
and drawing the cord. ‘See! we are no longer in a 
separate room. The explanation is not difficult. Mu- 
sic is at once an art and it is a handmaid to the family 
life. When the curtain is drawn this is Mrs. Still- 
well’s studio. The art which she cultivates is next to 
mine, and those curtains shut off my room from hers, 
just as the opening throws the two rooms together. 
When the curtsins are closed she is at study; when 
they are drawn she is contributing of her art to the 
delights of our life. You see I am nothivg if not rea- 


sorable. But I am not so wedded to a mere theory of. 


living that I cannot enjoy music here with the curtain 
closed. Come, Mary, shall we not have something?” 
I am not learned in music, and though I know the 
names of the great composers and some of the titles 
of their works, when these are not expressed in barren 
numbers and letters, I leave my scanty knowledge be- 
hind when I listen to what may be given me. Then I 
am influenced, as all such ignorant persons are, by the 
personality that is attached to the music. Not the 
composer, but the interpreter, is to me the vital source 
of the music. Mrs. Stillwell, for instance, made the 
music which I heard, and it was a rare pleasure to sit 
where I could watch her unembarrassed and connect 
her graceful form and slender hands with the clumsy 
instrument, quite satisfied to believe that she, by her 
art, inspired that dalJl, heavy box with an unnative 
power of song. I knew that her skill was the result 
of yowearicd study joined to w natural gift—music 


of cc physwian, who fears the stomach is too Weak vo ‘ must be uuder the sanie laws as other forms of art— 


but to me, the listener, the effect was of an improvisa- 
tion; and I had, moreover, what one does not always 
have in an improvisation—an entire confidence in the 
ability of the performer to carry the matter through 
to the end. How vastly our sense of pleasure is in- 
creased by this confidence! If the writer or performer 
moves with a sure, confident step, we resign ourselves 
to pleasure as surely as when in a boat guided by a 
trained pilot. I suspect that few qualities are so read- 
ily transmitted from author to reader. Some such 
thoughts passed through my mind, and when Mrs. 
Stillwell ceased I gave her my thanks, and added: 

‘*] Know very well there is no real mystery about 
music, and I have been told often enough that the 
reading of a bar upon the keys of a piano is capable of 
an exact and precise statement; that music, in short, 
has a very close alliance with mathematics ; yet, for 
all that, I never can connect the mechanism of music 
with the pleasure it gives. I don’t ask the question 
when I hear a violin, but I do when I hear a piano.” 

‘‘Isn’t your difficulty,” said Mrs. Stillwell, ‘that 
your eye confuses your ear, and you think you see how 
it can be done when you see the separate keys of a 


piano struck?”’ 
‘Or that the notes as struck upon a piano are more 


easily resolved into separate mechanical acts?” added 
her husband. ‘‘I have had the same trouble, and I 
find I enjoy piano playing best either when it is part 
of an orchestra, as in a concerted piece, or when wy 
oack is turned.”’ 

‘‘T suppose,” I said, ‘‘that the ear is less essential | 
in a correct execution upon the piano forte than upon 
the violin, and that that is one reason why the piano 
is such a favorite in American homes, and so univer- | 
sally accepted as the one instrument which one may 
safely learn. I wish you would tell me, Mr. Sti.lwell, 
what is to come of all this piano-playing in America. 
Is it to make a musical nation of us finally ?’’ 

‘*Preserve us from generalizing!’ exclaimed Still- 
well. ‘‘I only know what goes on in my own house,” 
and he turned smilingly to his wife. “‘ Mrs. Stillwell 
had the education which I suppose all young ladies 
have in the use of the piano. I am-quite sure she used 
to play to me in the days when I called on her. Mar- 
riage was the test. I look upon the wife who plays or 
sings as the hope of music in America. You see I am 
generalizing afterall. What I mean is simple enough. 
The endurance of music and the power of the people 
to produce it depend not upon its commercial value, 
upon the number of pianos yearly manufactured, nor 
even altogether upon the rerfection to which the mak- 
ing of an instrument is carried, but upon its becoming 
av integral part of the family life. I don’t know why 
we can’t place it in the same category with other of 
the fine arts. A museum of fine arts, including as its 
basis a multitude of petty objects—porcelain, laces, 
stuffs, and all that we associate with the idea of deco- 
rative and household art—is of great value and inter- 
est; it will greatly help in the education of a sound 
taste for beautiful things; but I suspect that my Sibyl’s 
taste will be more trained by the half dozen beautiful 
things which she sees every day than by the visits 
which she makes to the museum. Our one lovely plat- 
ter, our one cast from Luca della Robbia, our one Bab. 
cock and the few other examples of entirely good art, 
will help determine her taste and enable her to appre- 
ciate the richness which one day may come before her 
eyes here or in Europe. The art which is a constitu- 
ent part of her family life will be the real interpreter 
ofall artto her. It is just so with music. A great 
orchestra is like a great museum; but, not to press 
the analogy too far, I believe that the patient, individ- 
ual study of music in the home and the free, familiar 
use of it there make the real foundation for anything 
like a general musical knowledge and skill. The jingle 
of the piano is heard all over the laud, and we find it 
easy to laugh at it or be irritated at it ; but the note of 
true music is also struck from it, and the silent selec- 
tion is constantly going on. I come back to the point 
from which I started. My knowledge of music and 
my care for it are chiefly what I have learned from 
Mrs. Stillwell since we were married. Sibyl may never 
learn to play, but I am very sure that if she has any 
conception of music at all it will be a true and pure 
one. She will be counted out of any concert-room 
where mean or vicious music will be heard. It will 
have no more interest for her wsthetically than one of 
the plaster images which are carried round in a preca- 
rious fashion on trays in our streets.” 

‘¢ But you cannot bring all art into your house,” said 
I. ‘‘ Where are the germs of the drama in family life?” 

“In the nursery,” said Mrs. Stillwell promptly, 
‘¢ where Sibyl goes through with her mimicry of real 
passion. Is not her doll’s house a theater? There 
she enacts Little plays the whole morning.” 

‘* But there is no art in it, any more than in the song 
she sings to herself.” 

‘‘No more, but guite ag much; and a true ear and 
voice begin very early.” 

‘‘ Mivs. Stillwell ussus that tife dramatic art reste 
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‘upon a foundation in our nature as surely as music 
does,” said her busband; ‘‘and I suppose everybody 
will admit that, provided they are not required to go 
on and develop the logic of it. We have really recog- 
nized the theater in our house, however. Do you not 
see that this little music room is in reality a stage, 
while the library is the auditorium? The broad arch, 
with its curtain extending almost the width of the 
room, is much too broad under any other explanation. 
We have not yet really used the two rooms in this 
way; but just come into the library and face the 
music-room. You will see how entirely that becomes 
the st»ge; and as it has its own exits, the practical 
advautages. are obvious.” 

- We passed into the library, which was now lighted, 
and, taking our chairs, sat as spectators before the 
‘empty stage. 

‘*T have not troubled myself much about parapher- 
nalia,” continued Stillwell. ‘‘The real life of the 
stage is of course in the persons, not the dress, and in 
such scenes as we may enact here under our roof we 
shall hope to have the charm lie in what is done 
and said rather than in the drapery and furniture.” 

‘But do you not expect that by so positive a recog- 
nition of the stage you will be educating your child 
and any others under your influence for the stage 


itself ?” 
‘* Not for the stage, but most probably for the audi- 


-epce-room. Iam quite willing to accept the conclu- 
sion if you will let me retain the words you use. Yes, 
I am willing to educate my child in a knowledge of 
dramatic art. The play is injurivus chiefly to the 
unedueated, and of course I mean by that those who 
have no standard by which they may decide between 
the true and the false, the right and the wrong. I 
should not trust to the immediate education of the 
drama itself. Sibyl will know the best music not only 
by listening to her mother, but by looking at the Sing- 
ing Boys, by becoming familiar with the best that 

appeals to the eye and to the mind. So I mean, if 
possible, to make her love the noble and pure in dra- 
matic art, not only by a specific training, but by famil- 
iarizing her with the best forms of other art. Besides, 
I look to this room fora helpinenrichiug our common 
life. I wan! to nurture a love for great things under 
the cover of the roof and by the warmth of the family 
hearth, and I want to make the world of art tributary 
to the huusehold life. A king may haye his picture- 
gallery; I will have my few pictures. He may have 
bis private stage, his orchestra and his players. So 
wil! I,.. He mukes all these serve his private and do- 
mestic Yfte; so will I; and my domestic life is as real 
as his. I mean it shall be as rich, not by the expendi- 
ture of money, but by the saving of art. You see, Gil- 
christ, I can’t get far away from my ideal of the house 
as a microcosm. I believe it should openits doors to 
whatever is excellent in the world, and shut them, not 
to keep anything good out, but to retain and preserve 
what has been entertained. My house shall be my club- 
house, my theater, my music hall, my college and my 
church, and when it is all these I shall be a better com- 
panion, a better spectator, listener, student and wor- 

_ Shiper as I step out from my doors and find myself in 
the larger world.” 

I clapped my hands and cried, ‘‘ Bravo!” ‘ But, 
Mr. Stillwell,” I ventured, ‘*to come from principles 
to petty details of practice, wnoat shall you give on 
your stage? and who will be your performers?” 

‘*Oh, I do not forecast all that anxiously. The oc- 
casions will come easily, for do you not see how lively 
has been the awakening to the drama, and how largely 
the interest has been expended on private theatricals? 
It is one of the signs of the times, and intimates the 
resolution of people to exercise what they have with- 
out waitiug for some one to come and show the very 
best of this kind. The new interest in the drama does 
not come from the theater; it comes from the people. 

: I have a fancy that it is one of the legacies of the war. 
The war made cities of villages. Men used to come 
from the remote farms on the mountains down to the 
village railway station to get the daily paper, when 
before they had waited for a stray month-old journal 
to seek them out in their seclusion. It was impossible 
afterward to go back to that old life. All sorts of 
crude experiments in living began to be tried, and all 
manner of base imitations of life have flourished; but 
behind all ope may see a nation and a continent. The 
very material conquests make a sign of this. The 
Pacific really used to be to the east of us. It is at our 
west now, and we find ourselves in the center between 
the great world currents. Well, we are becoming 
truly independent, without nearly as much brag as 
when we were distinctly colonial and provincial. We 
are measuring the map of the world from Washington 
and not from Greenwich ; and all this consciousness of 
maturity brings with it a seriousness as if we had 
passed our twenty-first birthday. We are beginning 
to care for things as once we cared for the appearance 
of things. -We want the drama, but we do not want it 
at the hands of strolling players from Europe. We 


would rather have the poorer but more real thing 
which we manufacture and we have begun in the right 
place—in our own homes and villages. Only one thing 
is wanting at this stage: that we should read our bis- 
tory into the drama. That, I will tell you, is what I 
chiefly intend our little home stage for. Here Sibyl 
and her friends shall have the chance to act our his- 
tury. Then what is wanting in artistic power will be 
made up, in part, in the historic picture. There is 
more material than one would at first suspect in the 
actual writing which we have from our best writers: 
writing not strictly dramatic in form, because the 
opportunity of the stage has been wanting, but dra- 
matic in intent, and capable of an casy and agreeable 
arrangement. ‘The Courtship of Miles Standish’ is 
such a subject; so is Hawthorne’s ‘The Gray Cham- 
pion;’ and Hawthorne, indeed, is rich in unarranged 
historic drama.” 

At this point the door opened from the hall. I had 
not heard the bell ring. A visitor was introduced as 
Mr. Kingsley. I recognized in him the editor of one 
of the city journals. 


HINTS, QUESTIONS, AND EXPERI- 
ENCES. 

[The editor of thix department will be glad to receive questions, 
suggestions and erperiences for this column.} 

Will you piease iaform me tbrough the columns of your 
paper of tbe name of some reliable book On diet? A good 
practical work ; notasci ntific dissertation. I am truly anx- 
ious provide for my bhusvan’d and cbildren tood woich 
shall be vourishing, for cer aio members Of the family show 
indications of a lack of strengthe: ing diet, and I wish to 
make a reformation in mytuble. Piease answer as soon as 
possible. AN OLD SUBSCRIBER. 

Will you please tell me, also, where * The Art Intercoacge”’ 
is putlisoed, and oblige. 

Miss Corson’s ‘* Cooking School Manual” is a good book 
to give instruction about the characveristicsof food. Beef, 
mut‘on, eggs, milk, bread, with a good variety of vegeta 
bles and fruit, make the staples of a good nourishing diet. 
Oatmeal. hominy, cracked wheat, &c., are to be counted 
under the head of bread. If there is lack of nourishment 
it may be owing toa special disturbance of the digestive 
organs. so that even the most nutritious of food fails to 
assimilate. If you have a wise pltysician consult him; if 
he is wise he wi'l consider it worth while to aid you in 
preventing sickness, and will direct you about special! 
needs.— Art Interchange, 140 Nas:au Stree, N. Y. 


I would like to ask you to call attention to a book that had 
acharm forme at the time! read it, several years sgo, and 
that bas never lost iis powertointerest me I: was written 
by Miss Frances E. Wiliars. It is a sketch of the life and 
character of bersisier, wt odiedattheag of nineteen, and 
is entitled ** Nineteen Beautiful Years.’’ 

Will you please state tarough Toe Christian Uaion how a 
letter should be addressed 'o reach Misa Willard? 

I am, re-pec.fuily, yours, —-, 


The book is a good one. Miss Willard’s address is 
Evanston, Illinois. 

A bright light should not be allowed to shine on the eyes 
of a sleeping child. An adult should attend to it that bis 
bed is not so placed that the morning light shines on his 
eyes before he is up. The lids are not a sufficient screen 
from bright light, and to insure rest for the eyes there must 
be darkness. 


B. R. B.—There are several young ladies’ schools » here 
regular instruction in cooking is given. Application in 
New York to Miss Corson or to Miss Parloa in Boston 
would give you detailed information. 


Poung Folks. 


TOMMY WILKINS’S THANKSGIVING. 


By ANNIE L. HYDE. 
* This little pig had roast beef, 
This little pig bad none!” 

OW the wind did blow! up and down through 

the streets, cold and biting; sweeping over the 
meadows and tossing up the poor dead leaves in angry 
fury ; driving the barnyard fowls into sheltered nooks; 
shaking the farm-house doors as if determined to 
enter! And it was such a noisy wind too! It roared 
through the tree-tops, and moaned down the chimneys, 
and sang through all the cracks, and whistled in at 
the windows, and rattled the blinds, and warned all 
the good people that winter was coming. Coming, 
and pretty sharp weather too! And all the chinks 
better be stuffed with cotton, and the coal-bins well 
filled, and the wood-piles high and solid! But little 
Tommy Wilkins did not mind the wind, or the cold, 
or the coming winter, as, well buttoned up in his 
warm over-coat, his tippet tied down over his ears, 
his little nose as red as a cherry, he trudged along 
occupied with delightful thoughts. Thanksgiving was 
coming, and a great many uncles and aunts and cou. 
sins too. He had personally superintended a good 
deal of Aunt Mutilda’s cooking, and had watched with 
great interest the raisins and currants and citron that 
had gone into the plum-pudding, had seen the mince 
and apple and pumpkin pies emerge from the oven 


with their crust of delicate brown! It was rather a 


puzzling question he was now pondering, which of a!! 
these dainties he liked best. The sight of a confec- 
tioner’s window did not help him any, for here were 
more good things. Piles of nougat, candied fruits 
and marvelous structures in sugar and paste. Tommy 
stopped to admire. A tall boy was already there look- 
ing in and whistling. Now Tommy Wilkins never 
could whistle; he had often tried it, but without the 
slightest success. He was fond of singing, and knew 
almost all the tunes in ‘‘ Pinafore,” but whistling was 
an enviable and impossible accomplishment. But this 
boy was going through ‘ Little Buttercup” with such 
provoking ease, that it was certainly curious how very 
easy it seemed! Tommy felt very: sociable that even- 
ing. The tall boy looked pleasant. His clothes were 
rather poor, he had his jacket collas turned up to keep 
his ears warm and his arms buried in his pockets, but 
his whistling sounded bewitching, and Tommy drew 
nearer and said, ‘‘ Hulloa!” 

‘‘Hulloa yourself!” answered the boy, and imme- 
diately resumed his tune right in the midst of the 
‘‘ribbons and laces”’ part. 

Tommy was fascinated. ‘‘I say,” said he again, 
‘‘what are you going to have for Thanksgiving din- 
ner?” The whistler stopped and looked at Tommy, 
shrugged his shoulders aud laughed as he answered, 
‘¢ Don’t know.” 

‘¢ You don’t know !"’ exclaimed Tommy. ‘‘Why, I can 
tell you pretty much everything we’re going to have! 
My Aunt Matilda, she just makes galumptious things! 
Here, don’t you want some walnuts?” 

The tall boy stared in surprise at the sociable liftle 
fellow, but Tommy Wilkins’s honest blue eyes looked 
very friendly. Accepting the walnuts with a cordial 
smile, the boy said: ‘‘ My: ame’s Bob Somers; what’s 
your’s?” 

A comparison of ages followed, and the two boys 
were fairly launched into a new acquaintanceship as 
they walked on. ‘‘I live here,” said Rob, stopping 
after a while at a little brown house that stood back 
from the street. *‘ It’s awfully cold this evening; come 
in and warm yourself.” Tommy Wilkins did not hesi- 
tate, but followed his new friend iuto the little room. 
In the slowly deepening twilight he could see a woman 
sitting close to the window sewing. The room was 
scantily furnished, and on a sofa a little girl was lying 
who looked so white Tommy Wilkins thought he had 
never seen so white a face before. 

‘‘Hulloa, mamma! Hulloa, Nannette!” called the 
boy, cheerily, as he came in. ‘‘ It’s terribly cold out- 
doors; it’s quite astonishing how very cold itis! I've 
brought a little boy in to warm himself. I haven’t 
got your money tor you, mother dear. Mrs. Jones 
said she hadn’t the change just now, but I guess we 
can rub on a little longer without it.’’ 

The woman at the window let her work fall with a 
despairing gesture. ‘‘ Then I’m afraid you'll have no 
Thanksgiving dinner, my children!” 

‘* Never you mind about that, mamma; we don’t want 
anything different, dv we, Nannette?’”’ said the boy, 
cheerfully, tossing his cap up .and catching it again, 
keeping time to a gay little tune he began to whistle. 
‘*Rob,” said the child on the sofa, ‘* show the little 
boy how you dance a clog-dance.”’ In an instant Rob 
seemed to become all knees and elbows. Whistling a 
jig, he danced about in the wildest fashion. It was ex- 
traordinary how he filied the room with gayety. He 
was here, there and everywhere, all at once. Tommy 
Wilkins shouted, ‘‘ Hooray!’ and clapped his hands, 
while a ghost of asmile stole over little Nannette’s 
pale face and a tender light came into her tired-looking 
eyes as she watched him. At last the boy stopped, 
out of breath. ‘‘Now, Tommy,” he called, “it’s your 
turn.” 

‘*T can only sing a little,” said Tommy, bashfully, 
rather shy of his less brilliant accomplishment. 

‘*‘ Ah! do sing us something!” said the two children. 

Tommy thought a minute, and then sang a litule song 
he was very fond of. It was not ‘‘ We sail the ocean 
blue,” or ‘*‘ Farewell, my own,”’ but one he had learned 
in Sunday-school : 

*“* What can you tell me, little pebble, little pebble, 
Ab! what can you tell me, little pebble by the sea 
The secret of your happy life. 
Now whisper itto me.” 
And then the pebble answers: 
* It is the love of God in heaven, 
Toe Lord who made both you and me, 
And every day I think his praise 
In silence by the sea.” 
And so on through the hymn the question is asked 
of the birds and th: flowers, and they all sing of the 
‘* love of God in heaven.” 

Tommy’s child voice rang out clear and sweet in the 
little room. When he stopped Nannette was really 
smiling as she said softly, ‘‘I like that it; is what I 
love to think about, the ‘ love of God in heaven.’ ” 

‘‘It is what I coustantly forget,” murmured the 
poor woman at the window, covering her face with 
her hands. 

When Tommy started homeward there was a bur- 
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den on his kind little heart such as he had never car- 
ried before. No Thanksgiving dinner! No roast turkey 
or plum pudding ! How dreadful! He could not imagine 
deeper depths of misery! Something must be done 
about it. Should he tell his mother? She would say, 
‘“‘Goask your Aunt Matilda,” and Aunt Matilda, he 
knew, would tell him not to ‘‘bother.”” At last a 
plan suggested itself which he determined to follow. 

Thanksgiving day came, and all the expected uncles 
and aunts and cousins too. Tommy was too excited and 
happy to think about his new friends until dinner time. 
Owing to the number of guests, Tommy and some of 
his cousins were to eat at a small side table. How 
beautiful everything looked! The bright glass and 
silver, the flowers and fruits, to say nothing of the 
tempting viands. “Everybody seemed to talk at once, 
and were as merry and happy as people ought to be 
on Thanksgiving day. Tommy’s little cousins were 
so busy with their good things as uardly to notice 
how he filled up his plate each time the waiter came, but 
left the food untasted. The waiters had too much to 
do to notice it, or if they noticed anything, ic was to 
wonder at the big helps Tommy took of everything. 
But Tommy watched carefully where his piled-up 
plates were taken when removed from the table, and 
as soon as everybody was engaged with coffee and 
nuts, he slipped away unperceived. He had provided 
himself with a large market basket the evening before, 
and now laid carefully in it all hii well-filled plates 
and saucers. ‘‘It certainlyis tremendously heavy!” 
said he, stopping on the way to rest. ‘‘ It isreally very 
curious how heavy a Thanksgiving dinner is!” 

The family in the little brown house were greatly 
surprised, when the door was thrown open and 
Tommy entered, very much out of breath, and very 
red in the face, tugging a basket almost as big as him- 
self. ‘*Here’s your nice Thanksgiving dinner,” he 
shouted, after the manner of newsboys. 

‘*Set the table, Rob; get some knives and forks. 
Here’s your nice roast turkey and cranberry sauce!” 
he continued, taking the plates out with great bustle 
to cover his own embarrassment. ‘* Here’s some 
chicken pie, too! Hooray! and roast duck, too, but 
the gravy seems to have run off somewhere. Never 
mind! here’s your be-ew-ti-ful plum pudding! I’m the 
boy who knows how good it is, jest like the one Jack 
Horner had. And here’s some mince pie, and a rasp- 
berry tart, and some jelly, and some fried oysters, and 
some sweet potatoes, and some corn and some pickles. 
There now, I do believe I forgot the cheese, and an 
orange, and some grapes for Nannette! Hooray!” 

It would be impossible to describe the wonderment 
of the good people at this sudden apparition, but 
Tommy’s honest face glowing with delight changed 
their wonder into grateful admiration. And when he 
begged them to ‘‘ begin to eat before everything was 
quite cold,” they heartily accepted his invitation, anda 
merry time they made of it, while he looked on froma 
seat by Nannette’s sofa. When the last morsel was 
eaten he must sing them again about the ‘‘ love of God 
in Heaven.” 

‘“Why, where is Tommy?” said somebody in the 
midst of an after-dinner frolic in the parlor. 

‘‘He didn’t eat any dinner,” said a little cousin, 
‘* only bread.”’ 

Mamma laughed and said, ‘‘Catch Tommy going 
without his dinner! he’s too fond of good things for 
that!’ 

Just then the door opened, and Tommy stood on the 
threshold. A chorus arose of ‘‘ Where have you 
been?” ‘‘ What were you doing?” 

Tommy felt confused. The bright lights and glowing 
fire, the crowd of happy faces were such a contrast to 
the dusky room he had just left. He was very tired, 
very hungry ; the sound of the grateful ‘*‘ good nights ”’ 
was stillin his ears, the pressure of Nannette’s lips 
still lingering on ‘his. Two bright tears involuntarily 
rose to his eyes as he answered his mother’s question, 
‘‘f’ve been having my Thanksgiving, mamma!” 


AUNT PATIENCE’S WRITING DESK. 


My Dear Nephews and Nieces: 


T is Thanksgiving morning. I am sitting alone— 
not one of all my young people to give thanks with 
me, so I have had a quiet time to think of all the mer- 
cies of the year. ‘To those nearest me no great ill has 
come, and as I think over all your homes to-day, 
there are very few where any great grief has come. 
And I think those homes where the greatest sorrows 
have been, will not be the most thankless ones. God 
fills our lives with the tokens of his bountiful love, and 
we take them carelessly and give him little gratitude. 
By and by some trouble comes and shows by contrast 
how happy we have been, and then perhaps some thank- 
fulness is kindled in us. It is better to have such a 
constant thought of God and of his love that whether 
he gives us bright days or dark days we shall have 
always a bright light in our heart. The glowing fire 


before which I am writing fills my lonely room with 
cheer, and the shadows from outside, where the snow 
is falling, which will hinder me perhaps from meeting 
my loved ones to-day, cannot make it dull. This will 
be no day of feasting and merry making for me, but I 
have a very glad heart. I thank God for all that the 
year has brought me through you. The least of all 
your letters is a treasure to me, and I pray for us all 
that next year may find us purer, sweeter and nobler. 


FAIRPLAY, Colo., Sept. 27, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

Iam a jittle girl nine years old, but I have not been to 
soboo! but a year. I have eix little pups that have not 
opened their eyes yet. I had a dog that ran away to Lead- 
ville, and while he was there he piayed onthe stage in “ Rip 
Van Winkle.”’ 

I had a pet antelope this summer, but itran away. 

Yesterday there was six inches of snow on the ground here 
but there is little to-day. 

I live on a ranch twelve miies from Fairplay. JI bave read 
some of your letters and like them very much. Good by, 
Aunt Patience. I hope to be your niece. MAGGIE E. D. 

P.S. Aunt spelled some words for me. 


What a set of run-aways your pets are! If I werea 
dog I think I should stay with a little girl rather than 
go to be an actor, but if I were an antelope I am afraid 
I should like a good large place to run aboutin. There 
is just a little snow on the ground below my window. 
It is the first I have seen this year. I wonder if you 
have had any more? What do you do on the ranch in 
wintcr? Some of our Eastern cousins hardly know 
what aranch is; won’t some one tell them what the 
word means and what sort of a place it is? 


RIVERSIDE, Conn., Oct. 13, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience : 

I have read a great many letters from your nieces and 
nephews, and bave enjoyed them very mucb, and I thougbt J 
would like to become one of your nieces if you will accept 
me. 

My friend Fannie wanted to write to you and is writing 
now. 

I am twelve years old. I study arithmetic, spelling, read- 
ing, geograpby, grammar, etymology, writirg, drawing 
and bistory. 

We live close by a river and go in bathing when it is warm 
enougb. 

Yesterday I went fishing, but did not catch any; the otber 
day I caught twenty-thsee. Wego rowing very ofien. 

Mammxz bas gone ro visit one of my aunts, and has taken 
my little brother with her, and left my sister and me at home, 
but we are not alone; there is another family living in the 
same bouse with us. Our bome isin Brooklyn, but we come 
here to spend thesummer. Itisa very pleasant place. I guess 
we will go bome pretty soon. I mustciose. The wind has 
been blowing bard. I think there will be some chestnuts on 
the ground. Good-by. 

From your affectionate niece, Evia M. L. 


Those chestnuts you gathered are all eaten up now, 
I suppose, and you are busy at school in your city 
home. If I have time I should like to send you and 
Fannie a letter, and perhaps by and by I can. Your 
plain and explicit directions where to address you 
make me want to send you a letter this very day; but 
the truth is I’ve been running about so much lately 
that I find a great heap of work todo. Be sure to re- 
mind me again that you want a letter if you don’t get 
it. 


WORCESTER, Nov. 19, 1880. 
Dear Aunt Patience: 

I am glad you printed my letter. I didn’t think you would. 
Nobody knew that [ bad written to you but mother, andthey 
were so surprised when they read itthatit made me laugb. 
I gave my rabbit away last summer because we all went off, 
and nobody was here to take care of it; but now I have got 
ber back again and six more with it. I know I have too 
many, because it is too much work to take care of them—six 
of them are for sale now. I ask eigbt cents forone or fifteen 


cents for two; don’t you think that is cheap enough? I want | 


to know if some of your pieces or nephews can tell me some- 
thing to do in the evenings. Mother don’t want me to read 
so much, and there aren’t many games I like ; but the game 
of word-making and word-taking is nice. I play it a good 
deal ; mother most always plays with me, and sometimes the 
teacher (I call my sister 80 now) plays witb us, but sbe has so 
much sebool work to do evenings that she don’t have much 
time. The other evening she played with us, and one time 
she made the word old and I drew a W and made wold, and I 
didn’t know tbere was such a word till I saw it in the dictiona- 
ry, which I always keep beside me when playing this game. 
Then I made the word team, and mother took it with N and 
made meant, then the teacher had an L and made the word 
lament, then I took it from her with a B and made lambent, 
Mother didn’t know there was such a word until I showed it 
to her, and so J beat them both that time. They said it was 
because I looked in the dictionary so often. 

My brother bas begun again to take lessons on the piano, 
and this time he sticks right to it, and practices an bour 
every day. I guess 1 mustn’t write any more now, so good-by. 

From your nephew, ARTHUR. 

P. S.—One of my rabbits has just died. I guess he had too 
much raw turnip for bis supper. 

The cousins, I think, will like to hear about your 
word game, or ‘‘ Logomachy,” as it is called, and will 
perhaps suggest some new play for you. Can you use 
a knife? Christmas is coming, and there are many 
pretty things to make with bits of wood and a knife or 
a small saw. If you begin now to use your leisure 
time in such ways, perhaps you will, like a young 
friend of mine, be able to make choice bits of furniture 
foryourhome. Last Sunday I saw a beautiful pulpit 
made at odd times by a minister, who gave it to a sort 


Von. XXII, Ne. 99. 


of mission church. Paper knives are pretty and use- 
fal things fora boy to begin with. Tell your brother 
I hope he will play good musie. 
ing perseverance. 


SE KLBY, Pa., 
WIC Pa., Oct. 30, 1880. 


I think I would like to become one of your nephews. I am 
thirteen years old, and I live ina little town called Sewick- 
ley. Itisan Indian name and means “sweet water.” The 
town has about two thousand five hundred inbabitante. Se- 
wickley is twelve miles from the city of Pittsburgh, on the 
Pittsburgh, Fort Wayne and Chicago Railroad. We have six 


churches, a Methodist, United Presbyterian, Episcopal | 


Roman Catholic, and a colored church. We have a very good 
public school and two or three select scbools and an academy. 
I go to thelatter. I study arithmetic, Latin, physics, Roman 
history and Roman geography. Il like Latin very much. | 
like to read and have read a good deal about Greek mytbol- 
ogy, and I think Hawthorne's stories very interesting. I sup- 
pose you know Pittsburgh is called the “Smoky City.” Its 
chief products are coal and iron. All the bills around the 
city are full of coal mines. At one place calied Saw Mili Run, 
some miles from Pittsburgh, there lived an old German who 
bad a wellin bis yard. One day be noticed that the well was 
dry,so he abandoned it; but, aiter a while, some miners 
came and asked his leave to go down his well. So they went 
down, but did not come back, and the old man was much per- 
plexed. The fact was a coal mine had been run from the 
mouth a mile and a half and had reached this well, and as the 
well was Bear to the bome of the miners, it was a short cut to 
their work. So the miners paid tbe oid man a small sum for 
the use of his dry bole. We bave some very large and power- 
ful steamboats on our river, the Ohio. These boats are used 


to tow coal barges to Cincinnati and New Orleans. What 


would your nepbews and nieces think of one boat taking at 
one time 800,000 bushels of coal? ButnowlI must close my 
long letter. We tbirk a great deal of The Christian Union at 
our bouse, From your affectionate nephew, 
BERTRAM H. W. 
If I say ‘‘ thank you,” for this letter, you’ll write 
another one soon, won’t you? What do you say, boys 
and girls, would you like another? What are you 
reading in Latin? A little boy in our house has just 
begun to study Latin this winter, and he thinks it is 
‘‘ splendid.’”’ The new pronunciation sounds odd to 
me, but I suppose it is the right one. Do you say 
‘* wany-weedy-weechy,” for veni-vidi-vici? If you 
know of any more boys who can send me as interesting 
letters please give them my address. 
Affectionately, AUNT PATIENCE. 


PUZZLES. 


CHARADE. 


What form of wonder wou'dst thou take, 
Revealed to mortal eyes, 

Great captain of the storm-king’s bost 
In the embattled skies? 


What sound is that like angel's voice 
In earth's green fleids astray ? 

It is my second charms thy ear 
And wins thy heart away. 


Where gloomy pines the gloaming keep 
Imprisoned all the day, 
My whole go seek at eventide, 


Or in the morning gray. 
BoB AND DoROTHY. 


LOST RHYMES. 
The last four letters of these lines are alike. 


A man bad a house by some—— 

*Twas strong and would stand heavy——- 
Although without sbutters or— 

On the hillside he had a few—— 

By the water he had some smal!—— 
Built out of some stone heaps and—— 
In bis garden grew lhiacs and—— 

And (alas!) aiso thistles and—— 

This man wore some garments called—— 
And also some dingy blue—— 

His old bat bad suffered hard—— 


He heard neither town-bell nor— M.G. 
DIAMOND. 
1. A consonant. 2. A label. 3. A South American anima!. 


4. A Virginia River. 5. Changeable. 6. One of the elements 
of light. 7. A consonant. LUNAR CAUSTIC. 
WORD. SQUARES. 
1. To oppose. Crushed. A Female Name. Medium. 
2. Plot. To deceive. A celebrated orator. Solicited. A 
city of Great Britain. 
CHARACTERISTIC LETIERS HIDDEN IN WORDS. 


A letter punished. A charmed letter. A prosecuted letter. 


A guurded letter. A concealed letter. An inclosed letter. 
A curved letter. A censured letter. An extensive letter. 
A wearied letter. 2 Extended letters. 4 Defunct letters. 


SQUARE WORD. 
1. To diffuse. 
2. To the point. 
3. A girl’s name. 
4. To divide. 
OUTLANDISH PLACES. 
1. Iboo. 2. Aclamac. 3. Wrynoke. 4. Tinnicecani. 5. Sen- 
teense. 6. Grenoo. 7. Noodin. 8. Mardstema. 9. Telmhe 
beh. 10. Toroop. 11. Vondera. 12. Aibaar. 


LUNAR CAUSTIC. 


FRANK May. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 3. 
Concealed Shakespearean Characters.—Iago; Macbeth; Hamlet: Portia: 
Orlando; Caliban. 
Sq are Word. 


PLA 
ANON 
TEND 

Drop-letter Puzale.~To commit the least possible sin is the law for man. 
To live without sin is the dream of an angel. Everything terrestrial 
is subject to sin. Sin is gravitation. Victor Howe. 

Tra ram; ram; am; M (1,000), mart; art; tar; rat, at; 
mat; ma; mar; arm. 

Answers received from 8S. M, 8., Lunar Caustic, T. 8. J. 
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A FIRST CLASS MAGAZINE FOR $3.00. 


REDUCED IN PRICE TO 
$3.00 per Annum,.25 cts. per Number. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


A Popular Illustrated Menthly of Litera- 
- ture, Science, Art, and Travel, 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1881. 


With the January number LIpPINCOTT’S 
MAGAZINE willenter upon a NEW SERIES, a 
cbapge which will be marked by mapy im- 
provements and a materiai reduction in price. 
Maintaining the sume bigh literary standard 
as in the past, but presenting 


NEW AND ATTRACTIVE FEAT- 
URES, 


rendering the Magazine somewhat lighter in 
character than hitberto,i:s conductors will 
spare no efforts to secure for ittne distinctive 
reputation of a thoroughly 


POPULAR AND FIRST-CLASS 
FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


The rapid development of periodical litera- 
ture during recent years bus been attended 
not only by a vast increase in tne number of 
reuders, bu “by & proportionate advance in 
their requirements. ‘Some Magazines address 
themseives to particuiar classes engaged in 
special studies, others seek to meet tne gen- 
eral demands of the mass of intelligent read- 
ers. Ranking itself among the latter, LLPPLN- 
COTT’s will aim to furnish entertainment and 
u healthy stimulant to those of both sexes 
who find their best mental refresbment in 


LIGHT AND ATTRACTIVE READING. 


Its new scheme will embrace a great variety 
of topics, giving special promiuence to those 
that concern actuat life, its intercsts, social 
aspects, and variuous phases, pathetic and 
amusiug, presented in vivid pictures and 
wraphic sketcnes. ‘Che list of writers wiil in- 
clude many new contributors, fresh editorial 
departmen:s will be added, and illustrations, 
carefully executed, wili continue to hold a 
place. 

For Sale by all Book and News 
Dealers. 

Teras: Yearly subscription, $3.00. 
25 cents. CLusp Kates: Three Copies, $7.50; Five 
Copies, $11.50 ; Ten Copies, with anextra copy tothe 
club-getter, $22.00. 

SPpectMEN NuMBER nailed, postage paid, on re 
ceipt of 20 cents. 


J. B, LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 and 717 Market ®¢t., Philadeiphia. 


“NEW SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS. 


SCHAFE’S BIBLE DICTIONARY. A 
New and Scholarly Work. Protusely Illustrated. 
Forming the most Comprehensive, Compact and 
Trustworthy Dictionary of the Bible, for Pastors, 
Families and Sunday Schools, ever issued. Bdi:ed by 
the Rev. PHILLP S‘HAFF,D.D., aided by a number 
otf Competent Scholars. 400 Descriptive Engrav- 
ings and 4°28 Colored Maps. Handsoimely bound in 
cloth, only #2.50. 


A WOMAN’S TALKS ABOUT INDIA; 
or, The Domestic HABITS AND CUSTOMS OF THE PROPLE. 
By Harriet G. B.ittan, author of * Kardoo,” * Sho- 
shie,’’ ** Scenes ot 


lino. 9Oc. - 
THE OLD STANFIELD HOUSE; or, Tre 


SIN OF COVETOUSNESS. By Lucy Elem Guernsey, au- 
thor Amy, The Fairchilds,” Rhoda's 
Education,’ etc. l6mo. 1.°25. 


THE FOUR GOSPELS: Tueir Ace ano Av- 
THORSHIP. Traced tromthe Fourth Century into the 
First. By John Kennedy, M.A., D.D. Edited, with an 
Introduction, by Rev. Edwin W. Rice. l2mo. 81.00. 


Published by American S. Union. 


G. S. SCOFIELD, 8 & 10 Bible House, N.Y. 


CHRISTMAS, 1880. 
‘WHAT PRESENT SHALL I 
GIVE MY FRIEND?” 

A high-Class Rare Engraving, 
costing when framed from $10 to 
$50; or a fine modern Etching, 
costing from $3 to $20, makes a 
very appropriate gift. 

Frederick Keppel, of London, 
and 243 Broadway, New York, 
has just brought a superb collec- 
tion from Europe. 

N. B.—Orders given without de- 
lay will insure more satisfactory 
work in framing, and the cer- 
a of delivery at the required 

me. 


Single number, 


Every-Day Life in Africa,’’ etc. 


Novel Christmas and New Year Tokens. 


THE STAR IN THE EAST. 
A Collection of Religious Prose and Verse ap- 
propriate to the season. 


Cut in the torm of a Cross, with Gilt Star 
on front cover, and manger scene onthe 
reverse. making a big ly illuminated 
cover, Tied with a Ribbon, 50 cts. 


THE HOUR-GLASS CALENDAR 
FOR 1881, 


Containing a Calendar for each Month. 
with poetical quotations. Done up in 
h aly illuminated cevers. with embiem- 

esigns, and tied with a ribbon. 40 


cents. 


The many persons who found * The Christ- 
mas Belis”’ and ** Kaster Voicer"’ 80 acceptable, 
wil be equaily pleased with these new tokens. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & COMPANY, 
900 Broadway, Cor. 20th St., New York. 


Sold by Booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, on 
receipt of the price, in postage or 


THE OHRISTTAN UNION. 


Christmas Entertainments! 


BIGLOW & MAIN’S 
MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 


Christmas Annual No. 11. 


Contains 16 pages: surpasses all other collections in 
quantity, quality and variety. per 100 copies. 
Sent on receiptof5cents. No. 10 supplied at 
same prices. 


Christmas Service No. 3. 


A new and beautitul Concert Exercise, by Dr. J. H. 
Vincent, entitled MaGt AND THE Mesgstan.” 
Price tor Complete Service, 10 cents; $7.50 per !00 
copies. Leaflet for use by Copgregation, $1 per 100 


99 By Dr. J. H. Vincent. An 
Tree of Life.’ Christmas Exer 
cise, With appropriate Hymns. Price, $3 per 100 
copies; by mail, 5 centseach. 


**santa Claus,’’ by 
Christmas Cantata. W. Howarp DOANE. 
The music and words are very attractive, and the 
Cantata, when properly rendered, is the most et 
fective holiday entertainment ever offered to the 
public. 
Plice for Music and Words complete, 25 cents. An 
edition of Words only is issued at luc. per copy. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 


73 Randolph Street, | 76 East Ninth Street, 
CHICAGO, NEW YORK. 


yay THE GREATEST LIVING AUTHORS, 


roctor, 
ward A. Freeman, Prof. 
Tyndall, Dr. W. B.Carpen- 
ter, Frances Power Cobbe, 
Prof. Goldwin Smith, The 
Duke of Argyll,W m. Black, 
Miss Thackeray, Mrs. Mu- 
lock-Craik, Geo. MacDon- 
dlipbant, R. D. 


id, Henry Kingsley, W. 
Th. Mallock. W.W. 


Littell’s Living Age. 

In 1881 Tux Livixe enters upon its (hirty-eighth 
year, admittedly unrivaled and continuously suc- 
cessful. During the year it will furnish to its read- 
ers the productions of the most eminent authors, 
nbove-named and many others; embracing 
the choicest Serial and Short Stories by the Lead- 
ing Foreign Novelists, and an amount 


Unapproached by any other Periodical 


in the world, of the most valuable Literary and 
Scientific matter of the day, from the pens of the 
foremost Essayists, Scientists, Critics, Dis- 
coverers, and Editors, representing every de- 
partment of Knowledge and Progress. 

THE LIVING AGE Is a weekly magazine giving more 
than 

Three and a Quarter Thousand 
double-column octavo pages of reading-matter year- 
ly. It presents tn an inexpensive form, considering 
its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a satisfactory com- 

eteness attempted by no other publication, the best 
issays, Reviews, Criticisms, Tales, Sketches of Tra- 
vel and Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, 
Historical and Political Information, from the en- 
tire body of Foreign Periodical Literature. 

The importance of THE LIVING AGE to every Amer- 
ican reader, as the only satisfactorily fresh and 
COMPLETE a of an indispensable cur- 
rent literature,—tndispensable because it embraces 
the productions of 


THE ABLEST LIVINC WRITERS, 


is sufficiently indicated by the following recent 
OPINIONS. 

“In no other form can so much thoroughly good 
reading be got forso little money : in no other form 
can so mnuch instruction and entertainment be got 
in sosmalla space.”—Philadelphia Times. 

‘* There ia no other publication like it. It is known 
and read by all who desire to keep abreast with the 
cultivated thought of the English-speaking world.” 
—Episcopal Register, Philadelphia. 

ft enables the reader, at trifling expense, consid- 
ering the quantity and quality of the reading fur- 
nished, to keep pace with the best thought and lit- 
— work of our time.’’—Christian Union, New 


" There is no diminution in the value and interest 
of this now venerable eclectic, or in the skill and 
discrimination shown tin its editing.’’— Boston Jour- 


nal. 

“It is, by all odds, the best eclectic published.”— 
Southern Churchman. 

“It reproduces so fully the choicest articles from 
the foreign magazines, that one who takes it does 
not feel the need of anything else in the way of 
foreign periodical Literature.’’— The Advance, Chica- 


go. 
“Gives the best all at the price of one.’’—New 
York Independent. 

‘Its frequent issue and ample space enable it to 
give all that the very ablest of living writers fur- 
nish to periodical literature on science, history, 
biography, philosophy, theology, politics 
and criticism, and to add to this the full comple. 
ment of the best that there is in fiction.’’—The In- 
terior, Chicago. 

‘“‘Teems with the choicest literature of the day.”’ 
—New York Tribune. 

best of magazines to subscribe to.”"—Gazette, 
Montreal. 

‘Comparatively speaking, the cheapest magazine 
published.’’—Commercial Advertiser, Detroit. 

‘*We know of noinvestment of eight dollars, in 
the world of literature, that will yleld equal re- 
turns.’’— Presbyterian, Philadelphia. 

**With it alone a reader may fairly keep up with 
all that is important in the literature, history, poll- 
tics and science of the day "—The Methodist, New 


ork. 
“It has no rival.”"—New York Evening Post. 
Published WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, Sree of postage. 
t?-TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS for the year 
1SS1, remitting before Jan. lst,the numbers of 
i880 issued after the receipt of their subscriptions, 
will be sent gratis. 


Clud-Prices for the best Home and Foreign Literature. 


* Possessed of THE Living AGE and one or other 
of our vivacious American monthlies, a subscriber 
will find himself in command of the w 
uation.— Phila. Evening 

For $10.5) THE LIVING AGE an rong’ one of the 
American $4 Monthlies (or Harper’s Weekly or Ba- 
zar) will be sent for a year, Fe meg or, for $9.50 
THE Livine AGE and the St. Nicholas, or Appleton’s 
Journal, or Lippincott’s 

Address LITTELL CO., Beston. 


1880. FILMORE'S 1880 
Christmas Selections ' 


Our collection this quae is the best ever voffered— 
beautiful, and full ot liie. EIGHTEEN PAGES, 


Price 5 cts. per copy, $4 per hundred. 
L BROS.. Cincinnati, 0. 


N, B,—We also publish the best 8. 8. Song Book. 


HOLIDAY MUSIC BOOKS! 


DITSON & CO. call attention to their elegant and 
useful music books suitable for presents, and es 
pecially to their 


VOLUMES OF BOUND SHEET MUSIC. 
Price of each in Cloth, $2.30. Fine Gilt, $3. 
The following are collections of Piano Music: 
THE CLUSTER OF GEMS. 4 pieces ot high 


character. 

GEMS OF THE DANCE. 79 of the best pieces 
of new dance music, by the most celebrated com- 
posers. 

GEMS OF STRAUSS, *% sp!endid and brilliant 
compositions. 

PIANOFORTE GEMS, 10 sclect piano pieces. 

HOME CIRCLE, Vol. I. 170 easy pieces for be- 
ginners. 

HOME CIRCLE. Vol. IT. 

22 are for 4-hands. 

PARLOR MUSIC. 2 Vols. 120 easy and popular 

pieces. 


CREME DE LA CREME, 2 Vols. ®&é select 
pieces of some difficulty,suited to advanced players. 


FOUNTAIN OF GEMS. easy and popular 
pieces. 

WELCOME HOME, 70 easy and popular pieces 

PEARLS OF MELODY. 5 pieces of moder 
ate difticulty. 

PIANIST’sS ALBUM. l02pieces. Finecollec 
tion. 


142 pieces, of which 


Allof the books above named are alike in siz: 
style, binding and price. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON & CO... New York. 


BEES Send tor FREE SAMPLE COPY of the 


WEEKLY BEE JOURNAL. 
THE BEST GIFT 


T. G. NEWMAN, Chicago, Ill 
For all times, 


HOLIDAYS, WEDDING, BIRTHDAY, 


ANNIVERSARY, or any other day; for 
PASTOR, TEACHER, PARENT, CHILD, FRIEND. 


Published by 6, & C. MERRIAM, Springfield, Mass. 


LATEST—LARGEST—BEST. 
Contains over 118,000 Words, 


1928 Pages, 3000 vings, 
4600 NEW WORDS and Meanings, 


Biographical Dictionary 
of over 9700 Names. 
GET THE BEST. 


EBSTER’S is the Dictionary used in the 
Government Printing Office. Jan., 1880. 
tymologies and definitions far in advance of 
E those of any other Dictionary. : 
B” family help in training children to be- 
come intelligent men and women. 
ale of Webster's is QO times as great as the 
S sale of any other series of Dictionaries. 
he pictures of a ship on page 1839 illustrate 
the meaning of more than 100 words. 
| es School and Family should have it for 
constant use and reference. 
ecommended by U. S. Chief Justice Waite 
as “the highest authority for definitions.’ 


WEBSTER’S NATIONAL PicToRIAL DICTIONARY. 


1040 Pages Octavo. 600 Enaravings. 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 


Complete Assortment From the Principal 
Makers. 


Particular attention to orders by mail. 
Prices, 3, 5, 10, 15, 20, 25, 50, 75 cents. $1.00 and 
$1.50. Prang’s Prize Cards, 25, 50, 75 cents 
and $1.00. Careful selection made and sent by 
mail on receipt of price. Discounts as follows: 
10 per cent. on amounts from §2 to $5: 15 per 
cent. from $5 to $10; and 25 per cent. on 
amounts over $10. Persons must state the 
number of each priced card wanted. 


VAN KLEECK, CLARK & CO., 
3°23 Broadway. New York, Opposite P. O 


The Howard Voice Method 


LESSONS BY MATL. 

Having now three times re-written hls correspond 
ing lessons, Mr. Howard offers them to the public 
with far greater confidence than ever before. 

He can now assert that absolutely no dissatisfied 
reports are returned, while nearly all mai! pupils 
describe their improvement in most emphatic terms. 
Mr. Howard claims to have discovered three hitherto 
unknown, or at least undeclared laws of phys:o- 
logical acticn of respiratory «nd throat muscles, and. 
by virtue of these laws. has so condensed and 
strengthened the ‘opposing’ movements and ‘‘favor- 
ing’ movements, that the removal ot faults and the 
further development oi. the vocal powers is made a 
matter of almest mathematical certainty. 

Testimonials from all classes ot speakers and sing- 
ers, professional and amateur, crowd three bulletins 
and a halt dezen circulars: 


“T have received improvement in the following 
particulars: 

“(L.) Ispeak with much less fatigue than before 
practicing your lessons. 

“(IL) My voice is more clear and resonant. 

“(1IL.) My articulation is more distinct. 

“([V.) My voice has increased wonderfully in 
range and puwer. 

**And I may add that m 
being the result of the bodily exercises neve«sarv to 
the practice of your lessons. My daughter (a young 
lady of eighteen years) has also improved wonder- 
fully in-inging by the practice of your lessons.”’ 

Cari C. Porr, Att'y-at-Law, Black River Falls, Wis, 

Address JOHN HOWARD, by ‘mail. at his office 
25 East Fourteenth Street, New York City. 

Enclose 2cts..in postage stamps, for Pamphlet on 
** The Vocal Process.” (The Mouth—The Throat—The 
Respiratory Organs.) Also 25 cts. ior Pampbiet on 

Reform,’ ‘Vocal Development.” and “Nat- 
ural Singing.’”’ Speakers’ and Singers’ Circulars 

Bulletins Nos. 1,2 and 3, and Letters of Terms and 
Conditions sent free. 


ust issued. TRAUTWINE’S CIVIL ENGINEER'S 
POCKET-BOOK, illustrated with 670 engravings 
rom origina! desigus. Fourteenth Thousand. Revised 
and Corrected. 16mo, 678 pages. Tuek,Gilt 
$5. Mailed on receipt of price. E. Claxton & Co,P hile. 


general health is better, 


DRY GOODS. 


CARPETS 


SPECIAL SALE 


BODY BRUSSELS, 
TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, and 
EXTRA QUALITY INGRAINS. 


FOR THE NEXT THIRTY DAYS WE WILL OFFER 
AN IMMENSE STOCK OF THESE STYLES OF CAR- 
PETS IN NEW AND ORIGINAL DESIGNS AT 


Great Reductions 
IN PRICES. 


We have also our usual large assortment of AX 
MINSTERS, WILTONS, VELVETS, THREE-PLYS 
MATS, RUGS, &c., 


OF OUR OWN MAKE, 


AT OUR WELL-KNOWN USUAL LOW PRICES 


J. & J. DOBSON, 


MANUFACTURERS AND RETAILERS, 
40 & 42 WEST 14TH STREET. N.Y. 
Near Sixth Avenue Elevated Railroad Station. 


John Van Gaasbeek, Manager. 


ss 


ARE OFFERING UNPRECEDENTED 


Bargains 


IN 


SILK, SATIN and VELVET 
Novelties. 


ALSO, BEVERAL CASES OF 
BLACK AND COLORED 


Satin de Lyon, Satin Alcyon 


AND OTHER NEW PLAIN GOODS, 


The depression inthe foreign markets ena- 
bles us to offer positive bargains in our Silk 
and Velvet departments. 


KEYES, 


349, 351, 353 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. 


OPENINC OF 


HOLIDAY SEASON. 


Useful and bandsome Presents in Suits 
Uisters, Cloaks, Circulars, Walking-Jackets, 
Dolmans, etc. 


We have made these goods a “specialty this 
Season, and guarantee the lowest prices for 
Superior Articles. 

Send for our Catalogue and examine the 
Department carefully. 


Also a very lurge assortment of 


FANCY GOODS, 


Specially for Christmas Presents. 


Country Orders Promptly Filled. 


KEYES, 


Sth Ave., 27th and 28th Streete, 
New York City 
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Farm and Garden. 


MY FRIEND THE ANDROMEDA. 
BY SAMUEL PARSONS, JR. 


DO ot know why it is, but the ap. 
pearance*of a tree frequently pre 
sents itself to my mind in a mi-personal, 
or might almost say human way. This 
is fanciful no dvubt, but only anotber 
insta: ce of the lacilitv with which the 
mind clothes simple cbjects of the senses 
with i s own Jess ~iinple drapipgs of the 
imagination. Association of ideas may 
perhaps accouut forit. When a tree is 
grave u:, slender or drooping, we think* 
immediat.ly of womanly tapnors 
like tie poet’s epithet of ** Lady of the 
Wvods” as applied to the birch, and I 
tail to see any objection to such au inno- 
ceut misconception. It not only ases 
without doiog harm to any one, but it 
dves more. Such au attitude of mind 
tends to develop a more sympathetic 
cousideration and study of plants uuder 
varying Conditions. Horses, dogs, and 
even some comparatively worthless hu- 
man beiugs gain and bave gaived during 
ull iime much of this sympathetic con- 
sideration. May we not iu its humbie 
>phere of lile plead # similar claim tor 
the tree? Every member of tne lawn 
affords usa more profound and ltas.iug 
impression, viewed from this seemingiy 
fuucilul staudpvint of 50 called persoual 
sympathy, than if we Keep ou:selver 
resolutely realistic iu our teclivgs. 1 
ussure you, geutie reader, resul's will 
prove that the encou:agemeut of these 
scieutifically inaccurate vagaries of the 
imagination is ueiiber bad tor the tree 
uer the man, nor even for scieu2e. My 
tnougbts are disporting themselves 
sumewhat after this mauner to-day, 
while my attention rests Musingly ou a 
Jjovely specimen of an Andromeda ar- 
borea, or surrel tree. The October sun 
aud aireprich and strevgthen its tinis 
uud outline, and, iu more thau one way, 
its beauty arouses the most palpabie 
1. elings of plcasure. 

To most ovse: vers, iudeed, it may be 
ouly u bright-leaved tree, but to me a3 1 
look at it come stiil lairer images and 
assuciatious. remember mauy a morn- 
ing before this one when Il have looked 
“iit pleasure on this tree. Last sum- 
ner, in July, aud August even, I used to 
enjoy its white-tasseied flowers, bend- 
ing and delicately graccful as thuse of 
auy hot-house plant. I insisied then ou 
pointing it cut to my frieuds with per- 
haps what they felt tu be the mere pride 
ef vwnership, and was wout to declare 
iat here was a tree that Lot only bore 
tovely flowers when scarceiy another 
tree Wasso adorued, Lut that also proved 
g vd and attractive throughout the sea- 
r0;.; one of the few plants that neither 
paled in shining green Ccvlor vor lost its 
lrmuers of leaf texture from May to 
October. 

Ou these occasions I was apt, on very 
silt provocation, to grow warm in 
praise Of my andromeda: It was every- 
tulug that was lovely. The leaves were 
ulwa/ss shining aud gracefully curving. 
Bark aud twigs were refiued aud atirac- 
tiVe 1b te Xture, coloriog and picture: que 
eontour. in every way this plant was 
fuil ot beauty as pleasing as tbat of its 
August flowers. Several sober, matter- 
of-iact iriends bave, I koow, smiied 
time tu time at my euthusiasm ou 
tue subject of this audromeda. But 
wbat matierstbat: It is only their joss 
that they are upable to see with my 
eyes, uud in one sense, my gain. The 
charms of a flowcr are to tue possessor 
rather increased than otherwise by the 
se se that lew peopie have the wit to 
appreciate them; but it is a littleselfish, 
i kuow, to feel thus, although eutirely 
buman,and am tryipg to make my 
pruce witb Conscieuce by enlarging on 
ihe topic to-day. 

Truty this brisk Oc ober morning, as I 
am aWel.ipg on the lovely crimson color 
oO. WY iavorite, bright with sunlight and 
avd adorucd with peudant secd- 
ves-els, | am di- posed to doubt whether 
Cuthusiasw in all ite fulloess has not 
be-u alter all sowewhat crude and un- 
upp eciative, Notwithstanding its evi- 
d.ut+¢xceilence, it occurs to me now that 
this p.unt has beauty that is still greater 
thau Commonly appears because it is so 
seldum suitably employed. Itis not, like 
)vur oak or beech, sufficient unto itself 

u 44s grandeur or beauty, but it is a tree 


that needs association to develop its 
bighest possibiliti-s of attraciion. Like 
some rich beauty whose loveliness is 
stimula‘ed ani brought out 
charms of other forms and faces, to pale 
agaiu when lett alone or neglected, or 
like the gifted and witty mind that 
needs the sympathy of kindred spirits 
to put it on its mettle, the andromeda 
silently craves to be artistically disposed 
and grouped with other planta. 

I comprehend this mornivg, seemingly 
for the first time, that my andromeda, 
my dear andromeda, is ungainly. A 
crooked slender stem, though in a cer- 
tain way tine and picturesque, supports 
its graceful mass of foliage in a decid- 
ediy uusatisfactory way. Surely this 
plant was not made to stand alone: On 
the contrary, | am inclioed to think it 
dec:dedly affects society. Next spring, 
therefore, lam going to keep it iu the 
conspicuous position it now occupies, 
but at the same time make it happy 
by surrounding it with friends aud 
relatives. A mass of rhodvudendrons 
shall cluster in its rear for they 
show a fine relation to the andromeda 
iu both appearance and pature, and they 
are morevver rich and noble plants. 
These rhododendrvus in the outline of 
their groupiug will present deep bays 
and promoutories of foliage with poiuts 
und tlanks and bare places masked with 
choice low-growing shrubs iike mahoui- 
as and evergreen thorus, the bush form 
ot Chinese Wisturias and the goidep and 
variegated weigela. My andromeda 
shall not appear exactly on oue of the 
points of these rhoudodendrons to which 
its leaves bear too close a relation tor 
intimate grouping, but it shall be isolat- 
ed and at the sawe time surrounded apd 
conuected with the main laud of foliage 
by the mahoutas and evergreen thorns. 
Tbe weak parts of the base of my plant 
will be thus masked, as so many plabts 
aptto develop naked bases need to be 
wasked, aod its more excelient qualities 
brought out in finest relief by its asso 
ciation. 

Several years hence, perhaps, I may 
be looking at my andremeda 1p its new 
position as I ain looking at it now, and 
lam sure, in that case, it will comport 
itse]/£ with greater dignity and grace 
than it has ever dove aforetime. Its 
crimson tints will seem richer when re- 
lieved aguiust the shining green of the 
mahouius and rhododendrons, and its 
uaturaily taller form willrise with more 
striking and harmouious effect from 
amid the broad spreading masses of ad- 
jacent greenery. And why snouid | not 
give fitting companions to my fair an- 
dromeda? Itisto meof greater value 
than my pictures, and yet I rebang and 
regroup my pictures with the greatest 
care. Certaiuly -ympatby of this sort is 
uot wasted on plants, which shouid b 
treated as sensitive children that need 
to be deeply influenced in tue best way 
oy sympathetic personal comprehension 
aud care. 


HORSFORD’s ACID PHOSPHATE 
im Nervous Debuility and as a Tunic. 
I have used Horsford’s Acid Phosphate dur- 
ing the past six montbs, with great sati-fac- 
ti0u,in a large number of cases ot nervous 
debility, and as a tonic after fevers. 
W. FLETCHER, M_D. 
INDIANAPOLIS, Ind. 


BALLARD, BRANCH & CO. 


112 Bread St... New York. 


Produce Commission Merchants 


DEALERS 


Live and Dressed Poultry, 


BUTTER, EGGs, CHEESE, 


Apples, Beans, Hops, Corn, Woo!, Beeswax, Honev, 
Tailow, Lambs, Wild Game, Dred Fruits, Pota 
tves, Sweet Potatov-, Cider Vinegar, Furs, Rags. 
Onions, Tobacco, Mapie Sugar, Etc., E.c. 


My New Illast-ated Price List describine 
over 100Goid and SilverWaliham Warcues 
sentfora3cstamp. It telis bow I send 
watches to all partsof beexamined 
before paying any money. Undonb‘ed ref- 
erence. NH. White, Jeweler, Newark,N.J, 


Prince's Improved Fountain Pen 


As now im 


the most perfect pen man-fartured 
W) ites ten hours with one filling. Saves one-third the time. 
Test MONIAL.—* can say this, your Fountain “en 


is worth so much thatit I were bereft of it I should 
feei myselt bereft of my might hand.”—Rev. Lyman 
Abbou, Editor of “hristian Union, N. Y. 

a registered letier. Send sor ctr- 
culare. M by JOHN 8. PURDY, 212 Broad- 
way, corner Fulton N. Y. 


by the. 


The Companion 
, Aims to be practical, yet entertaining; bright, yet judicious ; 
instructive, yet never dull; and by the variety, excellence, 
and comprehensiveness of its reading, it endeavors to inter- 
est all classes of readers. It will give during the year 1881, 


Illustrated Serial Stories. 
William Black An Illustrated Serial Story. 
J. T. Trowbridge, An Illustrated Serial Story. 
Harriet Prescott Spofford, . A Story of School-Life. 
Louise Chandler Moulton, Tales for the Fireside. 
pee 4 Seiler Harriet Beecher Stowe, Tales of Florida. 


Travel and Adventure. 
Archibald Forbes, the famous war correspondent of the Loud ow 
ail ews, Wiil give personal incidents and adventures in 
and on the battle-field. 
C. A. Stephens-—A Serial Story of Adventure,—Illustrated. 
at W. T. Sprague—aA Serial Story of Frontier Life,—Illustrated. 
Travels and Adventures, in various countries, by U.S. Consuls. 


More than Two Hundred Stories 
By Regular Contributors and by new writers, among whom are: 
iJ. T. Trowbridge, 


Marion Harland, Harriet Reccher Stowe, 
Saxe Holm, Louise Chandler Moulton,’ Marie Willian. 
. H. Jackson, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, | Rose Terry Cooke, 
Susan Coolidge, Harriet Prescott Spotford, Julia Fastin, 
John Habberton, | Charlotte Mary Yonge, Mary Donison, 
Frances M. Peard,| Rebecca Harding Davis, Chestertield, 


Olive Thorne, sarah Winter WKellogg, IL. Leonowens., 


Popular Sketches. 


Archibald Forbes will give sketches of Roval Personages, and of 
European Statesmen and Gencra!s he has met on the battle-tield 
and in other exigencies of military and political life. 

Frank Buckland, the eminent English naturalist. will give papers 
upon his personal expericnees in the study of animal life. 

The Perils of a Diver's Life, or wrecking under the sea. By 
Jolin Osborne. 

Among the Boomerang Folk, and life in the Australian Bush. 


Games and Recreations. 
How to Make a Gymnasium, By Prof. D. A. Sargent. 
Lacrosse, Base Ball, Cricket, ete., By Henry Chadwick. 
Holiday Household Entertainments By G. B. Bartlett. 


Valuable Articles--Illustrated. 


By Prof. Richard A. Proctor—U pon “(ld and Young Worlds”— 
The Dog star, and Its Companions—Comets—The “Immensity of 
Space,” etc., ctc.—Hlustrated. 

By E. P. Whipple—Personal Recollections of Prescott, the Histori- 
an—Rufus Choate, and Chartes Kingsicy.—Lllustrated. 

By James T. Fields—Sketches of a Famous Group of American 
Authors, Cooper, Willis and 

By James Parton—Women who have led society—Josephine—Cath- 

erine IL.—Queen Elizabeth—Victoria—Mrs. John Adams, ete. 

By Mrs. H. O«. Ward, author of “Sensible Etiquette”’—Upon the 

Etiquette of Common Life—Table Manners— Dress Toilet—Con- 
duct in Public 
Duties of Visitors—Duties of ete. Ten articles. 

By Prof. Luigi Monti—Persoral Reeollections of Vietor Emanuel! 

and of Garibaldi—Lncidents illustrating the Duties of Consular 
Life. 

By Carlyle Petersilea—The Student Abroad—His encour- 
agements, his difticulties, his svcial relations and moral dangers. 

By Mary Cl mer—Reminiscences of Public Life in Washington. 


COMES # 
ERY WEEK 


Poems. 


John GQ. Whittier, | Henry W. Longfellow, | J. T. Trowbridge, 
James T. Fields, | Paul H. Hayne, Sidney Lanter, 
Edward Lear, Edna Dean Proctor, Mr. and Mrs. Piatt. 


Practical Articles. 


rtunities in the West for Young Men, by E. P. Ferry, 
Washington Ter.; M. Brayman, Governor Idaho; J. W. 
Hoyt, Governor Wyoming; and other Territorial State Officers. 
ecupations for Women—Showing the ways by which Women 
Girls earn Money. « 
Little Store. Each article by a woman who earns her livelihood 
in the occupation she describes. 
rederick C. Shattuck, M. D.—What ts to be done tn ordinary 
sickness, before niedical aid can be called—Also, Papers on 
and Bathing—The care of the sick and of the sick-room, ete., etc. 
I. H. Knight, M. D.,—Throat Diseases—their causes, and ordinary 
means of prevention. 
James Upham, D. D.,—Best Suggestions of the Medical Journals. 


= 
= 3: 


Z 
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Editorials. 


rtment—This department will contain Editoria's 
in art, ethics and literature, withthe 
brief editorial paragraphs that have proved so acceptable a feature 
during the past year. 
Children’s Department, for Youngest Readers, Reautifully 
trated. The best authors and artists are employed in this depart- 
ment. and no effort is spared to secure the brightest things. 


SPECIAL OFFER. 


To any one who subscribes now, and sends us 81.75. 
we will send the Companion free tc January Ist, and 
a full year’s subscription from that date. 


> 
Subscription Price, $1.75. Specimen copies sent frec. 
Please mention in what paper you read this advertisement. Address 


YOUTH’S COMPANION, 
41 TEMPLE PLACE, Boston, Mass. 


SPECIMEN 
COPY FREE 


F YOU want al é, live, 16-page, illustrated, religious, Family, Temperance paper; free 
from seoherinadame politics, controversy, advertisements, puffs, pills, and whisky bitters; 
containing pictures, stories, incidents, providences, answers to prayer, 


Temperance: THE CHRISTIAN, AND LITTLE CHRISTIAN, “2: 


fine paper, large type, and good reading for young and old, send for The Christian 
($1 a year),and The Little Christian, (25 cts. a year). Both papers sent 3 months for 
10 cents. Specimens free. Splendid premium list. and hundreds of other 

here. Ss said, 


Christian th 33 by 46 our papers in one, 
e pa comes me.”’ 
H. L. HASTINGS, Publisher, 47 Cor Boston, Mass, 


at 
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A TRUCK FARMER'S EXPERIENCE. 
I began growing three or four acres of | ——— 


truck for market soon after I went to 
farming for myself, and followed it up 
for some fifteen years, and as I look back 
now I do not see how I should ever have 
pulled through without the money 
which my truck brought me. I did not 
try to compete with the regular market 
gardeners who grew lettuce and spinach 
under giass, and did not start regularly 
to market until after harvest, although 
[usually grew an eighth to a fourth of an 
acre of early peas which I made profita- 
ble. My staple crops were Irish and 
sweet potatoes, tomatoes, Lima beans, 
pickles, sweet corn, nutmeg, musk 
melons and turnips. In addition to these 
I would grow some beets, pursnips, 
squashes, onions and cabbage, occasion- 
ally a few. peppers, watermelons and 
radishes. I went to market three times 
a week and rarely sold less than five, 
and often as high as fifteen dollars a 
morning. I never knew what was going 
to pay best, for some years there would 
be a special demand for one thing and 
then for another. Butin the long run l 
always made it pay, although some in- 
dividual crops would fail, or there would 
be no market for them. I usually found 
pickles and sweet potatoes my most 
profitable crops, but occasionally there 
would bea year in which I could make 
more on turnips than anything else. I 
remember one year that I had a good 
crop of turnips, and the crop was a faii- 
ure on the bottom lands at my county 
seat, fourteen miles away, and I sent 
several loads down there for which I re- 
ceived sixty cents per bushel by the 
load. The crop netted over $100 an 
acre. Sweet potatoes, if early, so as to 
retail at from twenty to forty cents a 
haif peck, would generally bring #100 an 
acre; sweet corn, if planted three feet 
by two, and thinned to two stalksina 
hill, will givein a good season 1,200 dozen 
to the acre, and retailed at ten cents, 
gives 3120 an acre. Pickles will give an 
excellent profit at twenty-five to thirty- 
five eents a hundred: tbey can not only 
be grown after early peas, but a good 
crop of turnips can be grown with them. 
The heaviest acre of turnips I ever grew 
was on ground that bad grown peas and 
cucumbers the same year. We had ten 
heaping two-horse loads of. turnips, 
nearly fifty bushels to the load. Lima 
beans [like to grow because the surplus 
is always in demand at a fair price, dry. 
—{Cor. Ohio Farmer. 


“WE’RE HAPPY 
at OUR HOME, 
and You may be too.” 


* Because we have 


PLENTY To EAT, 


Agriculturist, 
and its Thousands of Good 
Hints and Suggestions help us 
to think, plan, and work better 
and more profitably. It helps 
Wife, and pleases and instructs 
the Children. Jt is First-rate, 
and every Man, Woman. and 
Child—in City, Village, and 
Country—ought to have it.’ 

It Will Help You. 


TRY IT! 


LO LOLOL ALOR 

Terms for Vol. 40 (1881), 

. $1.50; Three, $4; Four. $5, 

= & Rest of this year free. 
One Specimen for & Cents. 


Splendid Premiums 
Vol. 40......1881. at no Cost. 

800 Instructive, ) Send your address on Postat 
Origi Pleasing, for Free Copy of 44 
pages Ilinstrated Descriptions. 
German Edition ORANGE JUDD c0., 
supplied on same Publishers, 
terms as the English.\ 245 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


FALL and WINTER 


Union Under-Garments 


Vest and- Drawers in One, 


Established in 1842. 


CHILDREN. 


B@” Send for Descriptive Catalocue ot 
Hygienic Under-Garments. 


MRS A. FLETCHER & CO., 
6 East 14th St.. N.Y. City. 


W GESTED SPY 2 


DRY GOODS. 


R. HH. MACY & 


14th STREET AND Gth AVENUE. 


Grand Central Fancy and Dry Goods 
Establishment. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 29, 


WILL INAUGURATE THEIR REGULAR 


Holiday Opening 
D 0 LLS. TOYS, 


FANCY ‘GOODS. 


EVERY DEPARTMENT IN OUR IMMENSE ESTAB- 
LISHMENT OFFERS UNPRECEDENTED 
ATTRACTIONS TO THOSE 
LOOKING FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS, 


ADAPTED TO OLD OR YOUNG, 


OUR IMPORTATIONS OF DOLLS, TOYS, AND 
FANCY GOODS ARE LARGER AND EMBRACE 
A GREATER VARIETY OF NOVELTIES. 
THAN EVER BEFORE. 


OUR REPUTATION FOR BEING THE LEADING 
HOUSE IN AMERICA IN HOLIDAY GOODS 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR TWENTY.- 
TWO YEARS WILL BE FULLY 
SUSTAINED THIS SEASON. 


OUR THREE LARGE WINDOWS ON IHiTH-STREET 
WILL DISPLAY SCENES IN 


DOLL LIFE 


OF GREAT ATTRACTION AND WILL BE ILLUMI- 
NATED EVERY NIGHT UNTIL 10 0°CLOCK. 


MAIL ORDERS WILL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
WILL BE FILLED PROMPTLY, AND SHIPPED 
ON ANY DATE DESIRED. 


R. H. MACY: & CO. 


And MILWARD’S 


“ HELIX ” NEEDLES.|| 


(IN PATENT WRAPPERS.) 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


W. & J. SLOANE) 


Invite special attention to their extensive as- 


sortment of 


TURKISH, 
PERSIAN, 
AND INDIA 


CARPETS AND RUGS, 


Carefully selecied by their own Agents, and 


imported direct, which they offer at very low 


prices. 


649, 651 AND 655 BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 


Ridley Sons, 


Grand and Allen Streets, WN. Y. 


STATION OF THE 
METROPOLITAN ELEVATED &B.R. 
AT THE ENTRANCE TO OUR ESTABLISHMENT. 


MONDAY, DEC. 6, 
GRAND GALA DAY 


FOR THE BOYS AND CIRLS, 
WITH THEIR PARENTS. 


OPENING 


—OF OUR— 


NEW BUILDING, 


RUNNING THROUGH THE ENTIRE BLOCK. 


y FIVE FLOORS DEVOTED TO 


‘TOYS, DOLLS,|3 


—AND— 


HOLIDAY GOODS. 


PARTIES RESIDING AT A DISTANCE SHOULD 
SEND FOR OUR 


Holiday Catalogue 


ILLUSTRATED, WITH PRICES GIVEN. 
SINGLE COPY 15 CENTS. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 


Will receive special care, and shipped on any 
date required. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND STREET. 
56, 58, 60, f2, 64, 66, 68, AND 70 ALLEN STREET. 


“ JONES. 
WINTER and HOLIDAY NOVELTIES. 


35 Departments at Popular Prices. 


1840. 


Z. 
Fars & Cloaks. 22 Housefurnish’g Goods 


Boys’ Suits. Z Z ‘Silverware. 
Dress Goods Glassware. 
Linens. Crockery. 
Silke. 


JONES 


171, 173, 175 


EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK. 


Upholstery. 7. Hosiery. 
Furniture. ‘Millinery. 
Domestics. Z “undies? Suite, &c. 

Personal and ou 

Bished, Samples 


sent 
for new Winter and Cata<- 


WHITE AND DECORATED 
French China & English Porcelain 


AT LOW PRICES. 


Fine White French China Dinner Sets, 1235 pcs. .$30 
Fine White French China Tea Sets, @ pieces.... : 


A 
New Illastrated and mailed 
free on application. Estimates furnished. 
Cc. L. HADLEY, Cooper Institute, N.Y.City 
Orders boxed and placed on Car or Steamer iree of 
charge. Sent C.O.D. or P.O. Money Order. 


Topp & BARD, 


Etc., 


Holders, ‘Cases, 
180 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Send for Price-List. 

Our are Goods for sale by First-Class Dealers in U.8. 


Pencils, 


fa Agents to Sell the Standard Agricultural Book 


arming for Profit 


ecurate, Com lor Compote Farm 
= itself. A sure ul f. 


arming. 
TELLS HOW T0 
Make Money And Secure Happiness. 
RDY & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Your time or money renting a farm when ae can 
BUY on vour OWN TI E and TERMS a 


Fine FARM & HOME 

300. 00 0 ACRES the World. Easy payments. 

Long time. Low rate of interest. For terms address 
. M. BARN ES, Lansing, Mich. 


HOLMAN’S 
PAD. 


SIMPLY 


BY 
ABSORP- 
MEDICINE. TION. 


THE ONLY TRUE MALARIAL ANTIDOTE. 


Dre. HOLMAN’s Pap is no guess-work remedy—no 
feeble imitative experiment—no purloined hodge- 
podge of some other inventor's ideas; itis the orige 
inaland only genuine curative Pad, the only 
remedy that has an honestly-acquired rightto use 
the title-word ** Pad’”’ in connection with a treat- 
ment forchronic diseases of the Stomach, Liver and 
Spleen. 

By arecently perfected improvement, effected by 
the addition of vegetable ingredients of newly-dis- 
covered remedial value and absorptive adaptability, 
Dr. Hotman has greatly increased the scope of the 
Pad’s usefulness, and appreciably augmented its 
active curative power. 

This great improvement gives Hotmas’s Pap (with 
its Adjuvants) complete and onfailing control over 
the most persistent and unyielding forms of Chrenic 
Diseases of the Stomach and Liver, as well as 
Malarial Bleod-poisoning. 

Ho.tman’s Paps have cured—and are daily curing— 
diseases of so many kinds, that the list is well-nigh 
interminable. It includes Matlarial Poison of 
every type, from Aching Bones and Low Fevers to Chills 
and Dumb Ague; Stomach Diseases, such as Dys- 

Chronic 


CURES 
WITHOUT 


pepsia, Sour Diarrhea, 
Flatulency, Heartburn, &c.., Liver Disorders, 
like Biliousness ious- 


Bil 
Headache, Pains in the Side 
c.,&c. Well does this the 
eminent Protessor Loomis’s high encomium: “It ts 
NEARYR A UNIVERSAL PANsChA THAN ANYTHING IN 
Meopicine!” 
The success of Hotman’s Paps has manees imitators 
who offer Pads and eder to 
usand imitation ‘Pads, mony u 
onl on the reputation of the 
Helmap Pa 
Each genuine Holman Pad bears the Pri- 
vate Kevenue Stamp ot the Hotman Pap Com 
PaNY, With the above Trade-Mark printed in en. 
R SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DRUGGISTS, 
Or sent 1 mail, post-paid, on receipt of price. 


HOLMAN PAD CO., 
P.O. Box 2112. 93 William St.. N. Y¥. 


WASTE SILK. 


Send 30 cents in postage stamps for one ounce oi 
Sewing —, Black or assorted Colors, about 800 yards 
in each paekage,in lengths from one to ten yards 
each, Waste Embroidery Silk in assorted colors, 40 
ents per ounce. Send for Circular about Knitting 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG CO.. 
Manufacturers of Spoo! Silk, 469 Broadway, N.Y. 


WM. ESTER &CO., 


IMPORTERS OF SKINS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


FINE FURS. 


SEAL DOLMANS, SACQUES, SILK GARMENTS, Etc 
No. 4 WEST 14TH ST., NEW YORK..S 


N ING PRESSES, TYPES and 
Material. send 3c. stamps for 
1 &t..Boston,Mass 


cat’l'gue. B.O.Woeds & Oo. 48 Federa 


50 All Lithographed ChromeCards, no 2 alike,l0c. 
Agts, big outfit, 0c. Globe Card Co., Northford. Ct. 


PIPTY YEARS BEFORE THE PUBLIO 


Which establishes them as umequaled in 
TONE, TOUCH, 
WORKMANSHIP & 


WAREROOMS: 112 FIFTH AVENUE, New YORK. 


NEVER WASTE 


Upon their excellence alone have attained an 
UNPURCHASED PRE-EMINENCE 


PIANO FORTES. 


204 & 206 W. BALTIMORE ST.. BALTIMORE 


ov 
; 
French China Tea Sets,44 pes. 12 
Chamber Sets, pieces, 3, white... 3 
White English Porcelain Dinner Sets, 100 pieces 14 ® 1 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNTON. 


Publisher's Department. 


New YORK, NOVEMBER 24, 1880. 
Editorial Department. — Letters for 
this departmentend manuscripts offered for 
publication should be addressed “ Editors 
Christian Union, 22 Washington Square, 
New York.”* OUnaccepted articles will be re- 
turned if, at the time they are sent, this is 
requested and enough postage stamps are in- 
closed. The Editors will not be responsible 
for the preservation of manuscripta pot ac- 
companied by stamps. 


Business Department.—Subscriptions 
and advertisements should be sent to “ The 
Christian Union, New York City.” Subscrip- 
tions, $3 per annum. Clergymen, $2.50, post- 
age prepaid. Special cash commissions to 
Postmasters and others who act as tgents. 
Advertising rates and estimates sent on appli- 
eation. Liberal discounts on large advertise- 
ments and on frequent insertions. Remit by 
draft, money order, or registered letter. Cur- 
rency sent unregistered is at the risk of the 
sender. Specimen copies sent on receipt of 
three cent stamp. 


Boston OFFICE: Shumway & Co.,. 21 Brom- 
fleld street. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: Room 99, Ashland Block. 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 404 Arch Street. 


Rogers's Statuettes, 

Our readers have bad their attention di- 
rected from time to time to the statuettes 
designed and manufactured by Mr. John 
Rogers, at 23 Union Square, New York. 
Indeed, however remote they may be from 
Mr. Rogers's studio, they can scarcely have 
failed to see at one time or another 
some of these charming works of art, so 
plentifully have they been distributed all 
over the United States. The subjects now 
include the early war studies, with which 
Mr. Rogers gained his first introduction to 
the public, and the later pictures of social 
life which he has brought out during the 
years since the war. A shorttime ago we 
had occasion to refer to the trial scene 
from the Merchant of Venice, introducing 
the figures of Antonio, Bassario, Portia and 
Shylock, a copy of which ornaments the 
rooms of The Christiin Union. Another of 
these late studi -, of which an ilus'ration 
may be found in our advertising columns, 
is The Referee, in which an elderly gencle- 
man measures the heignt of two ladies, one 
of whom is playfully adding to hers by 
standing on tiptoe. The costumes are those 
of ths last century, and the expressions on 
the faces are those of mingled seriousness 
and bumor. In this, as in all his other 
works, Mr. Rogers faithfully reproduces 
form and expression, and makes his char- 
acters representative of the life, costumes 
and habits of the day. Apart from their 
artistic merit, they are valuable also as 
contributions to the study of contemporane- 
ous manners and customs. 


Duryea’s Photographs. 

At this time of year there is no more ac- 
ceptable present for an intimate friend 
than a photograph of one’s self, the value 
of which is heightened in proportion as 
the likeness is faithful and the work is 
artistically done. Our Brooklyn readers 
will find in the rooms of Mr. Duryea, Ful- 
ton Street, Brooklyn, the amplest facilities 
and latest appliances for securing a faith- 
ful representation of their features. Mr. 
Duryea has been so long established in 
his present position as to win for him a 
deserved reputation, and to secure the pat- 
ronage of many of the residents of Brook- 
lyn, who know how to appreciate a work 
of art when they see it. 


The Rev. W. W. Newell, Jr., 
will speak in the Hail of the Y. M.C.A., 
New York, next Sunday evening, December 
5th, on the Wonderful Protestant Revival 
in France, with special reference to the 
part taken by young men in the work. 


Advertisement, 

The “Brooklyn Training School for 
Nurses” opened November Ist. Applica. 
tion for admission may be made to Superin- 
tendent, 257 Adelphi Street, Brooklyn. 


DIE 
TAYLOR.—At San Francisco, Cal., November 26th, 
Amelia. wife of John and daughter of 
Lewis 8S. Benedict uf Montclair, N. J. 


EDUCATIONAL, 


EST TEACHERS, 
American and Foreign, 
For every Gepartment of instruction, low o 


"provided for Families, ools, Colleges 
ates’ New Bulletin mailed .for stamp. All 
skilled should have F Form.”’ 
W. SCHERMERHORN, A.M.. Sec 
East l4th St.. near University. 


BERLIN COLLEGE. 
Oberlin, Ohio. 

Theological, Collegiate, and Preparatory Depart. 
ments. Blective studies. Admits both sexes. No 
saioon temptations. Best of religious influences. 
Thorough and cheap. Tuition, incidentais, anc 
library fees only $30 a year. Over 1,000 students. 
Spring Term March 9. Fall Term, Sept. 14. Winter 
Term. Jan. 4. ’8l. For circulars address 

J. B. T. MARSH, Sec. 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 
Onder the College manugement. First-class teach- 
ers. Expenses low. Class instruction or private 
lessons as preferred. As a home for students 
Oberlin is unsurpassed for healthfulness and re. 
ligious and intellectual advantages. Address 
Prof. F. B. RICE. 


Brooklyn Advertisements. 


MODERATE PRICES. 


O UR NEW SHOW ROOMS 


On Clark Street now ready. ELEGANT hoes Browzés, CLOCKS. LARGE as- 
SORTMENT BISQUE STATUARY. NEW GOODS OPENING DAILY 


DINNER SETS 


IN GREAT VARIETY AT LOW PRICES. VERY FINE DESSERT SETS. ALL AT 


OVINCTON BROTHERS, 
Fulton and Clark Streets, Brooklyn. 


GEORGE H. TITUS 


OFFERS A LARGE AND CHOICE STOCK OF 


CARPETS, 


IN ALL THE DIFFERENT GRADES, AT REDUCED bay poh LOTHS 
WINDOW. SHADES AND OLEUMS 


ee 607, 609 & Gi! Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


TENDER FEET. 


A boot or shoe that doesn’t nip the 
toes or pinch the corus is what every- 
body wants. Any cobbier,it has been 
said. can make a shoe, but it requires 
a good man at his business to make 
aneasy fit. A boot should fit the foot 
all over as a glove fits the hand. F. 
EDWARDS, of 166 and 168 Atlantic 
Aveaue, Brooklyn, makes a special 
study of the foot, and persons with 

tender feet can have a boot or shoe 
made that will fit them exactly. The 
McComber last is the one used, 


Artist Photographer. 


Latest and most approved styles. Panels with 
seenic effects, &c.,at moderate prices. Oil work a 
specialty. 


253 FULTON STREET. BROOKLYN. 


Manx Feeding Bottle. 


Patented July 4, 1876, and October 31, 1876. 
Improved Pat. Oct. 1, 1878. Al. 
wavs right side up, ever past 
can be cleaned with the 


Hottle. Ask your druggist 
(or itor order from manufac- 
turer. cts. Agents 
wanted. Send for eirewar and 
price-list of rubber goods. 

Cc. B. DICKINSON. 

349 Adams St., Brookivn, N. Y. 


JAMES THOMPSON, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL GROCER, 
121 Atlantic Ave., cor. Henry St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
ALWAYS ON HAND 


PILLSBURYW°’S BEST MINNESOTA 
and ali other choice brands of flour. 


The best Creamery and other Butters. 
MOCHA AND JAVA COFFEES. 
Selected Canned Goods of All Kinds, 
and a genera! assortment of 
FINE FAMILY GROCERIES 

* Orders called for and promptly delivered. 


1839. isso. 


HARDENBERGH & CO. 


SUCCESSORS TO 


174 Eulton Street, 


Offer a New and Large Stock of Choice and 
Carefully Selected Patterns of 


CARPETS, ETC., 

OF ALL GRADFS, 
Axminsters, Moquettes, Wiltons, 
Velvets, Brussels, Tapestry, 
Ingrains, Three-Plys. 

ALSO 
Lignums, Linoleums, Oil-Cloths, Mattings, etc. 
ALL AT LOWEST PRICES. 


HARDENBERCH & CQO. 


W ANTED-—A situation as Seamstress in a minis- 
ier’sor Christian family. Applicant wishes a 
ood home rather than large salary, and is willing to 
2 at housework. H. C., care Melville E. Mead, 


Gold, Figured.and Actress Chrom Oc. Agt.’s 
50 Gol . SEAVY Ct. 


HARDING & CO. 


Shoes 


34 CLINTON STREET, - 


THE NEW 
RUSSIAN, ROMAN, AND 


TURKISH BATHS. 


OPEN DAY AND EVENING FOR LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Wedding eceptions 
PAR IES 


FURNISHED WITH A CHOICE VARIETY OF 
Ice Creams, Ices, Charlotte de Russe, 
Oysters, Jellied Game, Boned Tur- 
key, Mottoes, Bridal and Fancy 
Cakes, Flowers, etc., etc. 
Also, entire Outfits of Decorated China, Silver 
Glass and Table Linen supplied by 


A. THOMPSON, 


30 Clinton St., bet. Pierrepont and Falton, 
Brooklyn, 


N. B.—Reliable Waiters sent in all cases. 


ALANSON CARTER, 


Suceessor to Darton & CaRTER, 530 einen 
reet Brooklyn, N. Y., 

HOUSE “FURNISHING CooDs. 

Furnaces, Stoves, and Fire-Place Heaters always on 


hand, and put up ‘in the most workmanlike manner. 
Grates, Fenders, ana Fire Sets in great vartetyv 


4 


M. E. DOTY, 
GENT’S FURNISHING GOODS 


SHIRTS M TO ORDE 
half dozen. TRO DRY: yt 
Cuffs laundried equal to new 


213 Fulten St.. near Cencerd, Breokliyn. 


BURT'S > SHOES. 


The } Best SHOES 


ARE THOSE MADE BY 


EDWIN C. BURT. 


SEND TO 
BURT & CO., 
287 Fulton ~~ Brooklyn, N. ¥.. 
HO ARE HIS 
SPECIAL AGENTS, 
for their Illustrated Cata- 
logue and P_ ce-List. Goods 


press. 

receive prompt at- 

tention. 

men- 

tion The 

Christian 
nion. 


To secure an Fasy, Comfortable and Luxurious Sleep, 
THE KEYSTONE WIRE SPRING 


is indis 
comto 
Bedsteads tor Hospitals, Asylums, &e., a specialty. 


Manufactured by 
Send for Circular and Price-Lis 


nsable. They are the most durable, healthful 
ble and economical Spring Bed ever used. Iron 


ROBERT KELSO & CO., 
210 8t., Philadelphia. 


1 Baby Mine. 6 The ~ = Home 

6 The Little Ones at H 

12 See That My Grave's Kept Green. 

13 Grandfather’s Clock. 112 The 
Littie Old Log Cabin in the Lane. 

68 Marching Through Georgia. 158 

60 Widow in the core © by the Sea. 


or we ma Ont the above wen 
ALL), "FO 


ON 
of sone, ention this paper. 


crning. Bi 182 a the Hills tothe Poor H 


211 Will you Love Me When I'm Old? 
232 Old Arm Chair ~ sung md Barry) 
243 Oh! m Golden Slippers 


AKIN 
25 CENTS Send pos tame cata 
N&CO., | Jo n St., New York 


We offerextraordinary bar. 

gains in Pocket Knives and 
guarantee satisfaction. | 
Price by mail 50c. each: 
Two for 90 cts. Send postage’ 
stamps if the amuunt is less: 


or more, send bills and make 


change with postage stamps. 
Valuable catalogue of agents 
goods free. 


World Manuf’g Co. |. 
122 Nassau Street, New York.) 


int 600 cards an 


marking 
invented; Ink is indelible. 


bility, durability and elegance of tho rubber st OR ONE DOL 
you get everything Shown in the cut, with 125 to 3 130 tefis rs, Ink. Holder, Pad, e 
etc., in a neat box w 


— take their order and print their cards while therc. 
printa os of cards 
coat pocket. Price by Mail, $1.00, Valuabie catalogue of Agent's goods rev. 


World Manufng Co. 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


Printing Office for One Dollar! 


nee HE WORLD. SOLID RUBBER FONT for marki 


Nes the of metal We 'D with the 


ith directions, the price you would pay for a single nar 
. With the outfit we send by mail for One 
Dollar, any boy or girl, man or woman, 
hour, visiting or business and can goin any residence or store 
In ten minutes you can 


*y deliver them. The whole outfitcan be carriedin veur 


**The Stu ent’s. Ma ual to P onlo | Sh 

learn in week W 
world will find thtsart of immense service to him. 
it is valnadie to clerks, lawyers, travelers, and merchants. 


are wave reliable. Handsomest sha fit- 
ting, a pair warranted. No. 31 ton 8t., 
second dont ve Johnson, Brooklyn. 


THESTUDENTS MANUAL 
oF PHONIC SHORT HANDS 


rt Hand’? is based 
extraordiuary quickness, A 4 of twelve by this method will 


it take an adult Sear by the 
To say nothing of its absolute necessity 
Vt is written with special reference to the requirements of those who 


LATEST AND BEST. 


introduction to tiie Steno. 

phic Art, as used for Busin: ws — 

aod Verbatim Re 


By 
URNZ, 
llustrated by Plates having Printed ke 
wholly upon a system that has been re- 
obsolete way. ry young man about to start inthe 
to an editor, @ press or legai reporter, 


desire to learn ithout ti the he ado of fa oa ‘ge ages is illustrated with numerous Examples. so that any one 
can in a very 8 A 4 ond Boys and Girls. 
from the gained from this gto now receiving from $1,500 
have occu nts. Va 
Catalogue ot WORLD MANUF'G CO, vork, 


than one dollar. Ifonedollar: (7 
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Holiday Time. | 


presents. standard boo ks ot the “ Literary Rev 
f what the same ks formerly cost, w n such enormous demand at ho 
Peg 4 peng who will want them will probably be disappointed, ause the demand will be 
greater than the supply. We are now able to manufacture about 8,000 volumes a mow f but we cannot 
promise to fill all orders in December. You will do wisely to make — selections and order what you 
want, isn mediately, directly from us or from the agent for our publications in your town. If no agent 


there, raise a club. 


, “The Literary Revolution” was inaugurated by the publication of one small volume. 
At | in preparation, comprises nearly 175 volumes of standard books. It 
gives employment ‘to about 500 hands, and now has facilities for delivering to purchasers over five tons 
of books a day. To meet the popular demand for the coming twelve months at least 2,000,000 and probabl 
3,000,000 volumes will be uired. The almost wonderful success which the ** Revolution” has achiev 
is doubtless to be principles, which are: 
nly books of real merit. 
Il. te worth reading is worth preserving—all books are neatly and strongly bound. : 
IIL. Work on the basis of the present cost of making books, which is very much less than it was'a few 
years ago. 
commonly been considered luxuries ; in a free republic they ought to be considered 
masses will books by the million if prices are placed within reach. 
To make $1 and a friend is bet ke $5 only, and 1000 books sold at a profit of $1 each 


Books are the most sensible holida 


 f ter than to make 
give a profit of only $1000, while 1,000,0U0 books sold at a profit of one cent each give a profit of $10,000 ; 
and it is more pleasure as well as more profit to sell the million. 


is it ‘A Grand Swindle?” 


rres dent writes; “I read your acvertisement in the last two numbers of the Cincinnati 
Weeklg Enquirer “artd immediately set you down as a grand swindle. It does look as though it were 
tmposstble to sell books so cheaply.” 


Verdict of the Jury. 


8 ich relative left you a colossal fortune which you are spending in publishing books for the 
people prices? If I your taste. But won't the old-line publishers be glad when it 
one?—B. F. Cona@pon, Randolph, N. Y. 
7 mt an article in one of the magazines calling you “Cheap John Publishers,” “ Pirates,” &c., and 
calling for an international But the fact that those who are for you 
n those who are against you.—C. N. DAY, Spencer, N. YX. 

a it ae aoane which we will not “attempt to explain, how the AMERICAN BooK EXCHANGE can afford 
to publish such a remarkably cheap series of books as they are now getting out. Other publishers ma 
be inclined to sneer at them, but so long as the EXCHANGE publishes a book at one tenth the cost at whic 
it is offered elsewhere, sneers cannot hurt them.—Courier-Journal, Louisville, Ky. 

We were surprised into incredulity by the announcement that Geikie’s Life of Christ had been pub- 
lished by the AMERICAN Book EXcHaAnGE for fifty cents, well printed and strongly bound in cloth. But we 
have procured the volume and find it even so. We confess ourselves greatly interested in what the pub- 
lishers call the * Literary Revolution.” To see standard works of the ay value furnis in readable 
and pleasant form at so cheap a rate, is a consummation we rejoice in having lived to witness.—REv. J. 
A. Broapbus in Religious Herald, Richmond. 

sotene 28 interesting to booksellers and book buyers has occurred of late as the “ revolution” in 
prices in which the AMERicaxn BooK EXCHANGE leads.—Advance, Chicago, Il. 

The books are received. Iam well pleased with them. Your company is worth more to the common 
people than the Peabody Fund. It makes me feel good to look at your oe. You deserve the 
praises of all classes of the people. Considering the t prices of books and the prices at ee 
now are publishing them, there must have been something “ rotten in Denmark.”—Z. B. WAESER, Y n 
College, North Carolina, 

Thousands of blessings on the man who invented printing, thousands more for him who uses that 
invention for the benefit of his fellow countrymen— which you are surely doing in your cheap and good 
books. The books which I have received from you are wonderful volumes for the money._I wish that 
you may be long in the land,—D. B. ConK.ina, Pastor Congregational Church, Whitewater, Wis. 

. W.L., Lewisville, Ark.:--" Tell me something about the inclosed advertisement of books for sale. 
Can these books be bought for the price-for which they are advertised? Are they pee for anything? 
Where does the swindle come in?” There is no swindle about it. The AMERICAN K EXCHANGE are 
trustworthy, and we believe will send just what they advertise.— a N. Y. City. 

We can only repeat our hearty commendation of a scheme which places in the hands of the people 
the best literature at a merely nominal price.—Traveler, Boston. 

The day of cheap and good books is once more with us, and the AMERICAN BooK EXCHANGE merits the 

t 


rd, Chicago, Il. 


Library of Universal Knowledze. 


Large Type Edition. A verbatim reprint of the last (1880) London edition of Chambers's Encyclopedia, 
with copious additions (about 15,000 topics) by American editors; the whole combined under one 
alphabetical arrangement, with such illustrations as are necessary to elucidate the text, Printed from 
new electrotype plates, brevier type, on superior paper. and bound in fifteen elegant octavo volumes of 
about 90 3 each, It will contain, complete, abo 
more than Johnson's Cyctopesdies: and, though in all res 
superior to either of them, its cost is but a fraction of their L. are now ready, and 
other volumes will follow at least two each month, the entire work being completed by April, 1881, 
and probably sooner, Price per volume, in cloth, $1.00; in half Russia, gilt top, $1.50; pos per 
volume, 21 cents. It has been our custom-in previous ———— to offer special inducements to 
those whose orders are soonest received. In pursuance of that policy, on or before December 31 only we 
will receive orders, with cash, for the set of 15 volumes complete for the nominal price of $11.00 for the 
edition in cloth, and $16.50 for the edition in half Russia, fat top. The price during December will be 
advanced to 811.50 and §17.25, and a further advance will be made each month till the work is com- 
pleted. Volumes will be shipped as may , a8 soon as they are issued, or when the set is com- 


Library of History. 


ur historical library we propose to present the works of those great authors whose writings have 
eum become a rt of babar, and dre associated in the minds of all well-informed readers with 
the nations whose history they narrate. The following are now published : 


Milman’s Cibbon’s Rome. 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. By Edward Gibbon. A new edition, with the 
ve volumes, bourgeois t . Price per set: Acme 
00; postage, 52 cents. 


cts important to the rem reader it is far 


the 
notes of H. Milman, and a very full index. In 
edition, cloth, $2.00; postage, 37 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 


Macaulay’s History of England. 
History of England from the Accession of James Il. By Thomas Babington Macaulay. In three 
volumes "teovier ee: with full index. Price per set: Acme edition, cloth, $1.25; postage, 21 cents. 
Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $2.50; postage, 32 cents. 


Rollin’s Ancient History. | 
Ancient History of the Egy tians, Carthaginians, Assyrians, Babylonians, Medes and Persians, 
Grecians and Macedonians, inc ding & history of the arts and sciences of the ancients. By Charles Rol, 
lin. In one quarto volume, 1318 double-column pages, small pica type. Price, cloth, $1.75; half Russia, 
sprinkled edges, $2.25. Postage, 42 cents. 


Comir History of the United States. 
By L. Hopkins. Copfously illustrated by the author from sketchestaken at asafe distance. Long 
primer type, leaded. Price extra cloth, illuminated, Wcents; postage, 6 cents. 


"he following well-known standard books will be added to our list as rapidly as the public demand 
and our very large facilities for manufacture will permit : 
Grote’s History of Greece, from the earliest times to the death of Alexander. 
Mommsen’s History of Rome, from the earliest time to the period of its 
Green’s larger history of the English People. 
Masson’s Guizot’s History of France. 
Carlyle’s History of the nch Revolution. 
Menzel’s History of Germany. 
Sch ller’s History of the Thirty Years’ War. 
A'hiptor Fifteen Decisive Battles of the World 


ry of the United States, by an eminent historian, is in preparation. = 
| Revolution Pamphlets. : 
Only ks of the highest class are published by us, and the prices are low beyond com nm with 


the’ »ap ‘st books ever before issued. To illustrate and demonstrate these truths, we send the following 
du... all complete and unabridged, post-paid, at the prices named : 


f La price, $1.25. Brevier 
Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. Brevier type, beautiful print; 
Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress. Bourgeois type, ; beautiful print ; price six cents, 


Library of Classic Fiction. 


In this series of volumes we propose to peeecnt a our maney and beautiful “Acme” s 
possess the 


affo 

Not to know them 
in the history of nations and of 
men. Not to possess them is to be deprived of most fruitful and og e sources of Soymens. Life 
is too short an@ too full of work to permit the reading of all that is beautiful and valuable in. these crea- 
tions of the imagination, but even very busy ad one book by each of the score 


Adventures of Don Q 
characteristic, humorous illustrations, by Hopkins. Price, 50 cents 

Uarda. A Romance of Ancient Egypt. By George Ebers. 

- Price, % cents: pos N 

Tom Brown at Rugby. 


Thomas Hughes. Price, 90 cents; 6cents. Ready December 2. 


Madame de Stael’s Corinne. 

Turzeneiff’s Fathers and Sons. 

George Macdonald’s Alec Forbes. 

Mrs. Mulock Craik's John Halifax, Gentleman. 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane 

Charles Reade’s Love Me Little, Love Me Long. 


LeSage’s Gil Blas. 
Washington Irving’s Knickerbocker. 
J. Fenimore Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans. 


Religious Literature. 


Concordance to the Bible. 

Young’s Analytiea Concordance to the Bible, with orery word siphebeticalty arranged, showing the 
Hebrew or Greek 0 al, its meaning and pronunciation; with 311,000 references, 118,000 beyond 
Cruden; marking 3,{ various readings in the Greek New Testament; with the latest information on 
Biblical prsere and antiquities of the Palestine Exploration Society. igned for the simplest 
reader of the English Bible. In one quarto volume, about 11 three-column pages, nenpareil type. 


Popular edition, strongly bound in cloth, $2.00; in half Russia, sprinkled edges, $2.50. Now ready. 
Scholars’ edition, on extra fine and heavy paper, with very wide margins, allowing the opportunity 
for making marginal notes. Ready December 15. 


Life and Works of Christ. 
By Cunningham Geikie, D.D. Complete, with a full index. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, 
cloth, W cents; postage, 9 cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, $1: postage, 13 cents. 


Kitto’s Cyclopzedia of Biblical Literature. 
n two la octavo volumes, brevier type, illustrated by many hundred engravings on wood. Pri 
cloth, 2: half Russia, gilt top, $3; postage, 36 cents. 


Smith’s Bible Dictionary. 

A new edition, a verbatim reprint of the last English edition of Smith’s Smaller Dictionary of the 

Bible, ne ge its antiquities, biography, Lre-tly aa and natural history. This edition has not here- 

tofore been published in this country for less than Price : Acme edition, cloth, 50 cents; half Russia 
sprinkled edges, 75 cents ; postage, 10 cents. 


Works of Flavius Josephus. 
Comprising the antiquities of the Jews, a history of the Jewish wars, and a Life of Josephus, written 
by himself, translated by William Whiston, together with numerous explanatory notes, etc. In one 
uarto volume, — double-column pages, pica type. Price, cloth, $1.50; half Russia, sprinkled edges, 


; postage, 38 cen 
The Koran of Mohammed. 
Translated into English from the Arabic by George Sale. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, 90 cents; 
postage, 5eents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, &@ cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Lib f Bi 

ibrary of Biography. 

P In our Library of Biography we present the stories of famous lives as told by authors almost equally 
amous, 

There is properly no history, only biography.— Emerson. 

Biography is the most universally pleasant, es profitable of all reading.—Carlyle. 

The following have thus far been published, and of some of them we have already sold nearly a 
hundred thousand copies: 

Acme Biography-—First Series. 

Twelve books tn one volume for less than half the price formerly charged for each separately. 
Brevier ty . Price: Acme edition, cloth, black and gold, 50 cents; postage, 9cents. Aldus edition, halt 
Russia, gilt top. $ ; postage, 13 cents: : 

I. Frederick the Great— Macaulay. VII. Hannibal—Arnold. 
Il. Robert Burns—Carlyle. VIIL Caesar—Liddell. 
Ill. Mahomet—Gibbon. IX. Cromwell—Lamartine. 
IV. Martin Luther—Bunsen. X. William Pitt—Macaulay. 
V. Mary, Queen of Scots—Lamartine. XI. Columbus—Lamartine. 
VI. Joan o Arc—Michelet. XII. Vittoria Colonna—Trollope. 


Acme Biography—Second Series. 

Five books in one volume, neither of which has heretofore been published in this country at less 
price than 75 cents each. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, 40 cents; postage,8 cents. Aldus 
edition, half Russia, gilt top, 80 cents; postage, 12 cents. 

I. Chaucer—R. W. Church. 
IL. Spenser—A. W. Ward. 
Ill. Milton—Mark Pattison. . 


Acme Biography—Third Series. 

Five books in one volume, neither of which has heretofore been published In this coun 

price than 75 cents each. Brevier type. Price: Acme edition, cloth, 4 cents; postage = gy ho 
edition, half Russia, gilt + 80 cents; postage, 12 cents. 
De into. Scott—Richard H. Hutton. 


J foe— William Steph Thack 
ohnson— e en. ac ts 
th— William Black. eray—Anthony Trollope. 


Goldsmi 


IV. Co r—Goldwin Smith. 
V. Southey—Edward Dowden. 


Macaulay's Life and Letters. 

Life and Letters of acaulay. By his nephew, George Otto Trevelyan, Member of Parlia- 

ment. Complete in one volume, i2mo, brevier type, leaded. Price, c 

75 cents; postaae, 10 cents. ype, te ce, cloth, 50 cents ; half Russia, gilt top, 
The following will be rapidly added to our list, at prices equally low with the above : 


Plutarch’s Lives of Illustrious Men. A new edition, containing biographies of twenty-el o 
helped to make the world’s history, from Lycurgus and Romulus tq Caesar and Cicero. on beg dye, 
volume, brevier type, over 1000 pages. Acme 1 
half Russia, gilt top, $1.0; postage, 15 cents. 

Eminent Americans. Brief Biographies of eminent Americans, with over 100 portraits. Benson 
J. Lossing, . Large l6mo, brevier type, leaded. Cloth, extra, 31.W; half Russia, gilt top, $1.50; post- 
age, l2cents. Ready in January. 

Brief poe By Samuel Smiles, 

Carlyle’s Life of Oliver Cromwell. 

Carlyle’s Life of Frederick the Great. 


The World’s Creat Poets. 


It is of course impossible to print all the good books in one day, even if our frie 
order and pay for them with consummate libera ; but in our efforts to meet the 
the grand old standards, and the few modern works which are taking rank with them, we have taken 
note of the universal want for handy, beautiful, and cheap editions of the world’s great poets. We give 
below some of the titles which we have thus far been able to reproduce in our incomparably cheap 


editions. 
Shakespeare’s Complete Dramatic Works. | 
New la type, 3 vol. edition. A very careful and accurate reprint of the famous Globe edition, with 


a copious glossary. Acme edition, cloth, $1.0; tage, 30 t 
$3; postage, 42 cents. ’ postage cents. Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 


The following of Shakes 


re’s most papatee plays are being issued in separate pamphlets, uniform 


in type and size of pages with the bound volumes. Price three cents each, post- 
1. The Tempest. 9. King Henry VIII. 
2. Much Ado about Nothing. 10. pe Bor and Juliet. 
3. A Midsummer Night’s Dream, 11. Julius Ceesar. 
4. The Merchant of Venice, 12. Macbeth. 
5. As You Like It. 13. Hamlet 
6. King John. 14. King Lear. 
7. King Henry V. 15. Othello. 
hard ITI. 16. Antony and Cleopatra. 


Miiton’s Complete Poetical Works. 


With a sketch of his life. Long primer type. Price : Acme editi 1 : 5 
Aldus edition, half Russia, giit top, 80 cents : postage. cae on, cloth, 40 cents ; postage, 7 cents. 


Works of Dante. 

e on, or Hell, Purgatory, and Paradise. Translated from the Italian by H. F. M. Wit 
a chronological view of the of Dante, and very full notes. Long primer rue. agg Comte Pe 
cloth, 30 cents ; postage, 6 cen Aldus edition, half Russia, gilt top, 60 cents; postage, 8 cents. 


Works of Virgil. 


Translated by John den. Brevier type. Price: A , cloth, : 
Aldus edition, half massa gilt top, 60 cents; postage, 8 coma. edition, cloth, 90 cents ; postage, 6 cents. 


The Light of Asia. 
By Edwin Arnold. A newedition. Brevier type. Price, extra cloth, % cents; postage, 4 centr. 


Homer's lliad. 
er type. ce, Acme edition, cloth, 90 cents; tage, 6 cents. 
t top, & cents; postage, 8 cents. — 


Homer’s Odyssey. 


Translated by Pope. Brevier type. Price: Acme edi 
tion, by ton. cents; postage, § tion, cloth, cents: postage, 6 cents. Aldus edi. 


Mrs. Heman’s Poetical Works. 
mp n one large octavo volume. Nonpareil t ; with ritical i L fee, ec : 
half Russia, gilt top, 90 cents; postage, 13 cents. ype a critical index. Price, cloth, 60 cents; 


66 
and “‘ Aldus”’ Editions. 

ese ons of our sare printed from electrotype plates, 3 inches wide by 5% inches hich. 
For the Acme editions we use light but good quality of paper, and print clearly and bin« stroman as 
will please those who buy books for their contents, and want the least money to do the greatest possible 
service. The Aldus editions are printed from the same plates, but more carefully, on heavier and gen 
erally on finer, more expensive quality of paper, with much wider margins the page, and are very 
elegantly, as well as very strongly, bound in half Russia, gilt top. In this style they compare favorably. 
2 ney Oo not even con t favorably, with the best editions of the same books which have ever been 


Translated by Pope. 


edition, half Russia, Aldus 


Terms to Clubs. places where no bookseller acts as sole agent, terms to clubs are allowed as 
follows :—10 per cent discount on 5 copies of one book, or on 10 copies selected from the List ; 15 per cent 
of. payment, invariably cash w e order—to millionaire and school- the same. Remit 
money-order, pegistered letter, or by express. Fractions of $1 may be sent in postage 


ALDEN, Manager. aMBRIOAW BOOK 


Romola, George Eli Price, 35 cents; postage, ts. 
ne eee following sre already issued, not uniform in size and style with the others, but in large type 
Sir Walter 50 cents Scents. Now 5 
Buys of By Sir Bdword Bulwer portage, 


4 
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The following famous works will be added to the series in uniform “Acme” gtyle as rapidly as the — 
demands of the — and our facilities of manufacture will warrant : ~ 
Dickens’s David Copperfield. Jean Paul Richter’s Titan. 73 
Thackeray’s Newcomes. 
Victor Hugo’s Les Miserables. Re 
Kingsley’s 
‘Goethe’s Wilhelm Meister. 
| 
| 4 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 4 
a 
| 
a 
At these rates any man may, and every man should, have a ~ é ance, cago, ® 
One can but wonder how such a book can be ——s for such a price.— Times, Carrollton, Ga. “ei 
Is doing wonders in book-making. A few dollars will purchase a good library. We pronounce them ¢ 
the best books for the money that ever came to our notice.—The Watchman, Boston. aie 
It isa matter of wonder how such books, in firm binding with good paper and good type, can be ame. 
offered at sucha price. That is, however, the publishers’ affair; what concerns readers is that .. . i Ror 
standard works are placed thus within the reach of every person, no matter how short the cash.”"—The % 
Stando = 
4 
plete. 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| a 
Macaulay’s Life of Frederick the Great. Former price, $1.25. Brevier type, price three cents, | ee = 
Carlyle’s Life of Robert Burns. Former price, $1.25. Large brevier type, price three cents. | 4 
Light of Asia. By Edwin Arnold. Former price, $1.50. gy brevier type price five cents. 
Thos. Hughes’s Manliness of Christ. Former price, $1.00. Beautiful brevier t : ce three cents. 
e cents. 
te. 
F 
> 
vie at cost j 
4 
| 
le, b il printed | 

e volumes w > uniform in size and style, brevier type, well printed, and neatly and strong! ‘, 
bound, in cloth. The following are ready or in press. and to be jaaued 4 the date affixed» ~ | 7 
le ntes, by Motteaux, with 16 full. ETT 

ag ; postage, 9cents. Now ready. { 

Bel ed from the German by Clara 
| 
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Pusurance and Financial, 


—Says the Philadelphia ‘‘Ledger’’: The 
shocking story of the burning of the Min- 
nesota Hospital for the Insane brings with 
it the warning, repeated again and again, 
that there is no use maintaining reservoirs 
and hose and engines for extinguishing fires 
unless examined frequently enough to make 
sure they are kept in complete working or 
der. In this hospital the hose had been un- 
used for so lopg a time that when the emer- 
gency came it was unfit for service. While 
it was being soaked the fire was gaining 
headway, and the delay made it impossible 
to save the wing where the fire originated. 
In great cities which have regularly organ- 
ized fire departanents, the fire-extinguishing 
apparatus is kept in g od order, but in iso- 
lated mills, workshops, homes and hospitals 
that depend on private apparatus fur she 


FISK & HATCH, 


BANKERS, 
AND 
DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT BONDS 


and other desirable Investment Se- 
curities, 


NO. 5 NASSAU N. Y. 


Buy «nd sell all issues of Government Bonds, 
in large or small amounts, at currevt market 
prices, and will be pleased to furnish informa- 
tion in reference to all matters connected 
with investmenis in Government Bonds. 


execute orders for the same. 
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Manhattan Life Ins. Co., 


OF NEW YORK. 


Assets, $10,049.156. 
Surplus, $1,849.660. 


C. Y. WEMPLF, Vice-Pres. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. S.N. STEBBINS, Actuary 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass'‘t Secretcries. 


NEW FEATURE. 

Non-Participating policies issued guaranteed by 
the Ten Million Dollars Assets of this Company, giv- 
ing insurers 

Ist, Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 
plan, by 

Zu. Giving the largest amount ot insurance for the 
premium paid. 

3d. No uncertainty about dividends, consequently, 

4th. No ncrease of cost of insurance, but 

aoe A fixed sum payable vearly for a aed sum in 
sures 


Weare prepared to give information in re- | 
gard to first-class Railway Securities and to | 


Buy ands: !ial! marketable Stocks and Bonds | 


OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


_AGENTS WANTED. 
_.TAKE THE BEST. 


THE INTERNATIONAL REVIEW. 


NEW MONTHLY SERIES. 


HENRY CABOT LODG 
JOHN T. MorsE, Jr., “ Editors. 

cents month: 00 a year. Sveci- 
copies sent pos'-paid on receipt of 15 cts. 
AGENTS W WANTED, who understand the 
character, scope and value of the Review to 
for subscribers. Liberal commission 
A. 8. BARNES & Co., 111 & 113 William St., N.Y. 


AGENTS 


Wanied for the Reauiitul Home « 00k," 
GOLDEN on 


In Prose aot Poetry, tv r 300 heat anthors, 
tion by Rev. THE 


mate -ER, DD. A 
morocco, $5, by Mail. 


ted. &2.7: 
Pertaining to Percona, 


charming. yilt. 


Placesand Thines.with 

Anawera, includirg 
Bl De signa, 
qRible Studies, Concert 


extinguishment of fires, want of use leads to 
neglect and unnoticed decay. In all such 


the open market. 
Receive accounts of Banks, Bankers, Mer- 


Mutual Insurance Company 


+= 


places there should be an organized fire 
brigade, exercised once a month or often 
enough to acquaint the members with their 
duties in case of fire, and to enable a 
thorough examination and trial to be made 
of all hose and other appliances for extin- 
guisbing flames. Fires generally spread 
slowly at tirst, but once under strong head- 
way become uncontrolable. A minute or 
two gained at the beginning may save many 
lives as well as mucb valuable property.” 

—As in Wisconsin valued policy legislation 
is working outits legitimate results in Ohio. 
Says the Cincinnati ‘‘Gazette”™: ‘* Insur- 
ance men are ut their wits’ ends to account 
for the great number of losses occurring 
throughout the State since July last. Dur- 
ing hard times fires are numerous, but usu- 
al'y with returning prosperity the number 
decreases to a legitimate average. The past 
five months have been exceptionally unfor. 
tunate to the insurance business, although 
the increase in receipts from new bu-iness 
has been encouraging. Tbe prospects are 
that the latter part of 1580 will show a bal- 
ance on the wrong side of the ledger for 
Onio business. Obio has always been regard 
ed as an especially profitable field for care 
ful and conservative underwriting, and it is 
to be hoped that tbere will be wo occasion 
for her losing her reputation in this 
respect.” 

—The Chicago ‘‘ Tribune” prints this tel- 
egram from Muskeg n, Mich., dated Nov. 
12th: ** Mr. Jarvis, living near the beach at 
this port, found, Sunday, October Sist, a 
bottle which contained two life insurauce 


chants and others, and allow interest on daily | 
bulances: and for those keeping accounts 
with us we collect U.S. coupons snd registered 
interest, and other coupons, dividends, &c 
and credit witbout charge. | 
te" We give sp: cial attention to orders. 
from Banks, Ba’ kers, Institutions and inves- | 
tors out of the city, by Miatl or Telegraph, | 
to buy or sell Government Bonds, State 
and Railroad Bonds, Bank Stocks, ; 
Railroad Stocks and other securities. 


FISK & HATCHI. | 


W™ HATCH: Co 


25 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 


Buy and Sell on Commission. 
all Bonds und Stocks dealt in at the N.Y. : 
Exchange. 


HARTFORD SECURITIES 
bought and sold on commission. | 
Interest Allowed on Daily Balances. 


WILLIAM B. HATCH. 
THOMAs H. BOUDEN. FRANK JENKIN* 


Westerd Farm Morleages. 


Eight Per Cent. 


INTEREST GUARANTEED. PAYABLE AT 
NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, 
NEW YORK. 


Security Large and Productive. 


In ten years we have made 3,960 loans without the 


on commission, at the Stéck Exchange or in | 
| 
| 


New York, January 1880. 


| The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following Statement of 
its affairs on the 31st Decembder, 1879. 


'Premiums received on Marine 
Risks, from Ist seeenny, 1879, to 


31st December, 699,066 58 
Premiums on Policies not marked 

om tet January, 1870.............3. 1,671,981 91 
Total amount of Marine Premiums, $5,371,048 49 

white I Risks; nor upon Fire discon- 

nected with Marine Risks. 


| Premiums marked Off from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1879, to 3lst December, 1879, 8,875,101 26 
Losses paid during the 
same period.... ...... $1,524,331 04 
Returns of une 
miums an 
Expenses.... 


“$840,798 77 


The Company has the following Assets, viz: 
United States and State of New 


York Stock, City, Bank and other 


Stocks. . $8,875,558 00 

a secured by Stocks, ‘and other- 

and claims due the 
Company, estimated at............ 500,000 00 
Premium Notes & Bills Receivable. -» 1,522,826 35 
Total Amount of Assets...... $12,437,739 51 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding cer- 
tificates of profits will be paid to the holders 
thereof, or their legal representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, the Third of February next. 

Fiity per cent. of the outstanding cer .ificates 
of the issue of 1876, will be redeemed and paid to 
the holders thereof, or their me representa- 
tives, on and after Tuesday, the Third of Febru 
ary next, from which date interest on the 
amount, so redeemable, will cease. The certifi 

cates to 0e produced at thetimeof payment, and 
cancelicd to the extent paid 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company, for 
the year ending 31st December, 1879, for which 
certificates will be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Fourth of May next. 


== Exercises an Prayer. 
= Meeting Outlines. In- 


J. Ti. 
. 466 op. 
175 by maf. 
Imwmensely por !arin tne cireleand Sunday-schoo!s 
E. B, TREAT, Puw’r, 757 Broadway, New York, 


A GREAT OFFER FoR 


HOLIDAYS!!! 


AR, es for _Instalments re- 
endid ORGAN 50. 860 


Ns, 85 
ROSEWOOD PIANOS. 


up. 
Stool and Cover onl rent w 
6 years. Illustr Cata arranted 


Agent: Wanted. HOR 
ann rs s 
New York. Boy 35 530. 26 


GESTS WANTED forthe Rest and Fastest 
Selling Pictorial Books Bibles. dy re: 
duced 33 percent. National Pub. Co., Phila., Pa 


ACENTS WANTED for the most Compictse 


ATOR 


On entire Bible,in one volume,ever published. Endorac. 
mente by 00 ablest scholars(Send for these). Ad: ptedtoaill: 
Literary men (embodies latest research); Sundaysschool 
workers, Students,Children; 1 book for Holidays. Contains 
rare features. Descripti: nof Palestine; History of Apostolic 
Labors in Asia Minor; Life of St. John, Table sho wing time 
of each patriarch, prophet aad king; authorship and dates 
of books of Bible; how the earth was peopled irons Noah, 
parables and miracles of Old and New Pestaments: the 
twen es sermons of Christ in their yey ; the eighteen 
miracles of Apostles. pa pages, illustrations. 
200 to month. A fow General A 
G TSON & CO., 66 N. 


ente wanted, 
th St. Phi’a. 


USE DEVOE’S 
=-Brilliant Oil= 
DEVOE M’F’G CO., M’frs, N. Y, City. 


RICKSECKERS FACE POWDER 


Impossible to detect it. Perfectly harm- 
less. Adheres to the Skin. White or Pink. 
25c. Get the Genuine. Ail Druggists, 


policies in favor of Oskar L. Stromguest, of | dol! d tod 66 eee on 
Muskegon, taken out by Charles Olson mi te ti yy For rete rences, el send By order of the Board. or by mail on receipt of ten 3c. stamps. 

lor our pamphlet to KIN™~& CO, J. H. CHAPMAN, Sec’y. | Theo. Ricksecker, 146 William St., N.Y. 
Olef L. Sunguest. Mr. Jarvis kept the mat- | Lawrence. Kanaas: or HEN iY DICKIN: : 
ter quiet until he could find out the particu- | "ON: Mavager, 243 Broadway, New ¥ ork. FINES OF 


Mr. Siromguest is employed in Du 


J.&W. Seligman & Co., 


ars. 
buois’s meat market, and states that his 's LAST. THE 
friends Olson and Sunguest, who came with BANKERS, Ww. . Moore, JoHN ELLIOTT, atts 1d parties. sent on recetpt ot 1 eta 

LEWIS CURTIS, ALEXANDER uf BLAKE, VWektogranh Go. Pub’e, 22 Church §t., 


him to this country, took passage October 
16th on the ‘Alpena.’ He himself holds a 
policy in favor of his friend Olson. The 
policies found are for $4,000 each in the 
Michigan Aid Association of Kalan azvo, 
and are now in the hands of Lieut.-Goy. 
Holt, ove of our prominent attorneys.” 


FINANCIAL QUOTATIONS. 
SATURDAY, NOvy. 27 


Government Bonds.— 
(These tigures indicate the highest nominal rates.) 


21 Broad St,, New York, 


Issue Letters of Credit for Travelers, 


PAYABLE IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE AND MAKE TELE- 
GRAPHIC TRANSFERS OF MONEY ON EUROPE,etc. 


THE UNITED STATES LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
LN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Rost. B. MINTURN, 
CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
GEORGE W. LANE, 
RoBerT L. STUART, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, 
FREDERICK CHAUNCEY, 
CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
WILLIAM BRYCE, 
WILLIAM H. Foaa, 
PETER V. KING, 

Twos. B. 
Horace K. THURBER, 
A. A. RAVEN, 

WILLIAM DEGROOT, 


CHARLES H. RUSSELL, 
JAMES Low, 

DAVID LANE, 

GORDON W. BURNHAM, 
Epwin D. MorGan, 
Ww. STURGIS, 
ADOLPH LEMOYNE, 
BENJAMIN H. FIELD, 
JostaH QO. Low, 
WILLIAM E. DopaE, 
ROYAL PHELPS, 
THomas F. YounGs, 
C. A Hann, 

JOHN D. HEWLETT, 
WiILutiamM H. WEBB, HENRY COLLINS, 
CHARLES P. BurpseTT, JouN L. RIKER, 


J.D. JON Es, President. 


Art Furniture. 


SYPHER & Co., 741 Broadway, New 
York, havea rare collection of Old Mahog- 
any furniture of various periods—tall 
Dutch Clocks, Teak-wood Furniture from 
Japan, old English and other Silverware, 
curious Potttery, Clocks of the Empire, 


10234 CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-Pres. | &C-; and their special envoy is constantly 
een aR eee oi | 261, 262, 263 and 264 Broadway, N Y. W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice-Pres. | sending goods from Europe and the East. 
SURPLUS........... 872,454 06 I SYPHER & CO., 
112 1vé 00 rAY r 
i2 |T.H BROSNAN, President 741_ BROADWAY, New York. 
Bids tor State Bonds,.— Examine the New Form of Policy tasued by the | 
Ala..ciass A, 2 Ww 5.... 7054 N.C. N.C. R., 6s.......1D United States Life Insurance Company 
vs N.C 78, &. ©: 20) NOTE THE 1 IBERALITY ot its TERMS’, 
td, fag. act, 11 | After the remiums CHOICE STOCK AT 
rom the assured, the Comoany wil! continue the 
p B Policy in force without further payments, for its POPU LAR, PR ICES. 
INC | FULL FACE, for such a period as the ENLIRE 
chk will carry it. Seal Cloaks altered in style. Satisfaction guaran 
1. ase Should the deatn of the insured take piace du r- teed BURKE 
7s. | for above, the full f of the Policy will be paid roadway, N.Y. 
IN. 48, | deductivn beir g made for forborne ur unpaid 
78, sm. premiums, excepting in the event of the death oc- WANTED to cure a case of Catarrh in neach neigh- 
fauit. to introduce 1 amp:e tree. Oie Tilton,Pittsburg,Pa- 
Mo & or °R3...104 442 than the single Premium required to carry ‘he ~AFE PROMPT LIBERAL 
ten ns | full emount of insurance tu the ene of the Endow. 
| ment term,the Excess shall be used asa single 
teh | Premiom to purchase a pure endowment, payable 
Mo. ve | abtheend of the term, thus guarantee ng to the 
dive Wa. 60. ohicy- hulder in every event the full value of his 
Mo., H. due’s6. Va. 6s, 7243 NO. SURRENDER of the Policy is required; 
Mo,.H. “due 87. erry bg CB., 20. only a notice the on blanks 
N Bue iil Me fur ished by the Comta 
(Dis Col. tde. 5s... | making the Policies, after three years, INCON- OF PHILADELPHIA. 
Dis Col. om. FOR ANY CAUSE EXCKPTING Incorporated Third Mo. 22, 1865. 
O..... .... 313 or Debertmen ‘xeeedingly low death-rate. Simple, intelligible. untechnical form_of poli Liberality and 
Foreign ete, 6) days. 3 day Boreel Bui'd ng, 17 ll ~.Y. accommodation to policy-holders. Conservative management. Strict business methods. 
London prime bankers, 4824, HENRY W. BALDWIN, Sup’t GENTLEMEN OF ADDRESS AND INTELLIGENCE WANTED TO ACTASAGENTS. Apply tothe Company. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


485 


Dro. 1, 1880. 


FAOT AND RUMOR. 


—Italy is apprehensive of a political 
crisis. 

—Gen. Grant attended service at Ply- 
mouth Church last Sunday morning. 

—An Englishman has bought the villa of 
the famous actress Rachel at Mont Morency 
for $11,600, 

—There will. be thirty-four lawyers, 
twenty-eight farmers and four editors in the 
next State Assembly. 

—The Rev. Dr. Dix was run away with 
last Sunday night, and very narrowly 
escaped serious injury. 

—Tbe Emperor of Germany is said to side 
very strongly with the Jews in the present 
agitation agaiast them. 

—Professor Graham Bell, of telephone 
fame, is one of the Americans whom Lon- 
don is just now lionizing. 

- —The old post-office has so far forgotten 
its churchly character as to be given up to 
danciag entertainments. 

—By a sort of poetic justice some small 
boys took the scalp of an advertising Indian 
on Broadway last week. 

—The American Institute Fair closed last 
Saturday night, after a very successful ex- 
hibition of two months and a half. 

—The American Union Telegraph Com- 
pany is making arrangements for two new 
cables between this country and France, 

—A fire on the Bowery, November 22d, 
stopped the running of the Third Avenue 
Elevated railroad for twenty-four hours. 

—The infamous ‘*Dr.’’ Buchanan, of 
bogus-diploma fame, has been found guilty 
of conspiracy to defraud the government, 

—Itis announced that two treaties have 
been concluded with Cuina and wil be sub- 
mitted to the Senate as soon as it convenes 

—Mr. Thomas Hughes bas arrivedin Eng 
land in excellent bealth and very much 
pleased with his cordial reception in Amer- 
ica. 

—Chicago is enjoying the report of the 
real estate agents that there are no vacant 
stores to be had inthe business part of the 
city. 

—Edwin Booth has sent a telegraphic pro- 
test against the performance of the ‘‘ Pas- 
sion Play ” in the theater which bears his 
name, 

—The Prince of Wales rides in a cab with 
all the. modern improvements, including 
among other things a handsome traveling 
clock. 

—The eruption of Mount Vesuvius in- 
creases in acuvity, lava flowing abundantly 
down the side of the mountain toward 
Naples. 

—Sydney Smith once said of Mr. and 
Mrs. Grote, ‘*I do like them both so much, 
for he is so ladylike and she is such a per- 
fect gentleman.” 

—Last month was the coldest November in 
the recollection of the oldest settler in Col- 
orado. Oa the 16th the mercury went down 
to 20 degrees below. 

—Twenty-nine disinterested cousins are 
contesting the will of a poor minister in 
Westchester County who was so unfortu- 
nate as to leave $15,000. 

—A. Bronson Alcott formed the terrible 
habit of keeping a diary when he was only 
twelve years old, and bas never since been 

' able to break bimself of it. 

—A. number of mills at Troy bave been 
forced to suspend operations on account of 
low water, and over 1,000 men have been 
thrown out of employment. 

—Twte Great Eastern has been fitted up as 
a refrigerating ship, and will be hereafter 
dedicated to the transportation of fresh 
meat from America to England. 

—Schliemann, the excavator, is greatly 
aided ia all bis scientafic labors by his wife, 
who disregards sun and dust to personally 
assist him in the work of excavation. ; 

—The entire staff of a German Socialist 
newspaper arrived here last week, in con- 
sequence of an impetus imparted to their 
movements by the German government. 

—The Le Moyne furnace was set in opera- 
tion Thanksgiving Day and cremated the 
body of Mrs. C. H. Noyes. The cremation 
was accompanied with religious services. 

—Norwich, Connecticut, keeps up the 
good old Toanksgiving customs and lights 
the bonfires which have aJways burned on 

_ this feast day since its early colonial his- 
tory. 
—The popularity of Thiers is evidenced 
by the fact that the little chapel which 
stands over bis grave is filled continually 
with tributary wreaths and bouquets of 
immortelles. 
—Some young ladies in Aberdeen, M iss- 


Church in that place, and made $10 by 
their day’s work, 

—Lord Coleridge, Chief Justice of the 
English Court of Common Pleas, has been 
appointed Chief Justice of the Queen’s 
Bench in place of Sir Alexander Cockburn, 
whose death was noted two weeks ago. 

—The falling of a scaffolding between two 
of the piers of the new bridge across the 
Harlem river at 158th Street threw a num- 
ber of workmen into the river, instantly 
killing one and badly injuring several 
others. 

—Edward Everett Hale admires the pub- 
lic sehool system of Massachusetts, but 
thinks when the pupils, after careful train- 
ing, spell the word ‘*scholar’”’ in a hundred 
different ways, there is some element still 
lacking. 

—Fifteen Nihilists have been found guilty 
of plotting against.the life of the Tsar. Five 
of them have been sentenced to death, three 
women to fifteen years’ penal labor, and the 
remainder to hard labor for terms from fifty 
years to life. 

—Prof. Sylvester, of the Johns Hopkins 
University, has been awarded the Copley 
medal by the English Royal Society in Lon- 
don in recognition of the originality and 
variety of his mathematical work and of bis 
services in stimulating mathematical study 
in this country. 

—The Public Produce Exchange of Chica- 
go suepended November 22d, on account of 
the heavy advance in grains, provisions, 
cotton and stock, which rose so rapidly on 
that day that the ‘‘bull” operators not only 
lost their horns, but their heads. 

—The Rev. Dr. S. K. Lothrop, who was 
Daniel Webster’s pastor in Boston for more 
than thirty years, says in a recent letter, 
concerning his visit to Mr. Webster on the 
day after his son, Major Edward Webster, 
was buried: ‘‘ It was approaching dusk; the 
light in the room was a struggle between 
the fire-light and the waning light outside. 
He came into the room witb a subdued, yet 
grand and solemn air. Our greeting was a 
silent pressure of hands, and we sat down. 
I did not feel that it was for me to speak 
first in his presence, and he did not speak, 
and I watched his face. He looked at me, 
not as expecting or denranding that I should 
speak, but as if my simple presence was an 
expression of sympathy grateful to him. 
At length, after the silence seemed to me to 
become very oppressive, though I suppose it 
did not last very long, he turned to me and 
said: ‘I feel at this hour, Mr. Lothrop, that 
ail that gives dignity and glory to man is 
contained in the religion of Jesus Christ of 
Nazareth, and I could wish that on my 
tombstone at Marshfield, where I hope to 
be buried, after my name and the dates of 
my birth and death, there might be simply 
this inscription, ‘‘ He wasa believer in the 
Gospel of Christ,” the best thing that can be 
said of any man.’ He then went on, I of 
course having only a very secondary part 
in the conversation, to speak of the strength 
and comfort which his Christian faith af- 
forded him, and then of Christ’s wonderful 
life, character and iostructions as a help, 
guidance and inspiration to anyone who 
would so pass through this life as to be pre- 
pared for a future and higher hfe.” 


CAPCINE 
POROUS 


PLASTER 


bas received the greatest number of unques- 
tionably reliable endorsements that any ex- 
ternal remedy ever received from pbysi- 
cians, druggists, the press and the public. 
All praise them as 4 great improvement on 
the ordinary porous plasters and all other 
external remedies. 


5000 Physicians and Druggiats of good 
standing voluntarily endorse them ae a 
great improvement on all other plasters. 


Sold by all Druggists. Price 25 cents, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


New and Improved Styles this Season, 


(BEST IN THE WORLD; winners 
Mi A S 0 N of highest distinction at every 
Prices, $51, $57, $66 


AND $108, to $000 ‘and ‘upward. ao 


easy payments, $6. a quarter 
an Catalogues free. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CO.., 


154 Tremon! Street, BOSTON; 46 
East Fourteenth Street, NEW 
YORK; 149 Wanvash Avenue, CHI- 
CAGO. 
F. SKELTON, 


Manufacturer of Awnings, Tents, Flags and 
ners, Canvas Covers ter Wagons, Trunks and Hamp- 
e n Janopies, ancin ‘lot an 
t. 32d and Sts., New York. 


issippi, went into cotton picking the 
day in the interest of the Presbyterian 


GREAT WOR'D’S FAIR FOR THIRTEEN 


THE INEBRIATES’ HOME, 


The Sea and Land Views are unsurpassed in cas one Sennen, and the Park Grownds are beautifully 
ou . 


THE TREATMENT OF THE OPIUM HABIT A SPECIALTY. 


President and Oonesu'ting Physician—-THBODOKE L. MASON, M.D., President of the “ Collegiate De- 
pene of the Long Island College Huapital.” Attendant Physician—L. D. MASON, M.D., assi 
y a staff of resident physicians. Secre*ary and Superintendent—Kev. J. WILLETT. 

The buiv/dings are constructed for this special purp ‘se, and they are more comp'ete and better 
adapted for the treatment »f Dipsomania and the Opium Habit than th: se of apy simiiar institution tn 
existenee They are situated on one of the m. st attractive points on the Bay of New York, and stand 
on a high biuff within ope thousand feet of the Narrows, commanding a ful! view of the whuie tastern 
Shore of Staten Isiand,alsy the broad expanse of the Upper an® Lower Buy. d «ted with tne represena- 
tative sails of all nations, apo inclosed on tne horizun by the biue Outlines vf the Jersey Coast to the 
north and the Atlautic Ucean to the south. 

There «re seperate dini:.g rooms, lodging rooms. and pariors, billiard and bath rooms. Thereisalso 
a lecture ro:-m for religi: us services, readings, concerts, etc. Ail the New York morning and several 
otber uewspapers and periodicals are reguiarly taken. 

¢€ Management is syrtematic, ther: ugh, and adequate. There has been no change in the staff of 
medical or other active officers s:uce the inauguration of the Home, eleven years ago. 

The Classification of patients or'ginated witb and is pecniiarts this institution. Being determined 
and regulated uponastrictiy comwmercia! oasis, it is made to depend apn the character of the lodging, 
board, and other accomm dations whicn the patients or their friends are willing to pay for. 

By this equitabie arrangement we are enabled to offer board, “ashing, and medical attendance at 
rates varving from to $35 per week. Those paying $'4 and upwards, according t© size aad situation 
of quarters selected, are provided with a singie apartment and a seat at table tn private dining room— 
the ac@ mmodations in the select rooms and the tuble being in every respect equal to those uf a first- 
clase hotel. Booms tito suit may be had upon terms to be agreed upon. 

Remarkable Immunity from Death-—-The total deathb-rate since the opening has been one-half of 
one per cent., or one death to every two hundred patients. The total deaths of legitimate cases for 
treatment in the Home bas veeo only one casein eight hundred during the same period. The rest 
were dying when admitted. 

The Restraintsa—Our system of restraint is compatible with the fullest liberty for each boarder 
petientto avail bimse'f of all the recreation, amusement, and enjoyment which the billiard roo 

k and bal! grounds, readinvs. lectures. concerts, musical exercises, etc., coupled with the southar of 

tellizent and agreeabie feliow inmates, cap impart. 

The Discipiine—The established code of discipline is comprehended in the observance of “ the law 
of propriety,” as universaily unaerstood by gentiemen and ladies in the guidanee of well-rezulated 
family and socia! reiationships. 

Patients are received either on their voluntary application or by due process of !aw, and the 
powers of the charter to retain them within the limits of the eT of toe institution are strictly 
enforced. For mode and terms of admission a oy to the Rev. J. WILLET f, Secretary and superin- 
tendent, at the iastitution. Fort Hamuiton 1.), Ne k 


The SECRET of GOOD LUCK. 
Ivy 
Be it Large or Small, is the Free, Careful and Persistent 


USE OF PRINTER’S INK. 

How to do it at next to no cost, so as to pay, is all explained 
inthe handsome new pamphlet describing the world 
renowned Model Press. his little book may make or 
save you hundreds of dollars. The popularity ofthe Model 
Press is world-wide. It isin use by Business Men 
to-day, in every civilized country on the Globe, It is 
strong, fast, reliable and simple, and so easily managed that 
J any boy of 10 years can do nice work, and hundreds of dollars 
my worth of it every year, and to print is more fascinating 

thanto play. Clergymen and Sunday School Superinten- 
dents are using the Model Press with unbounded suc- 
cess in Churchand S. S. work. We make 12 styles—hand and 
foot power, at prices from $3.00 to $175.00. e have just madea 

Sweeping Reduction in Prices 
of all our Type, Cuts, Rules, Borders, etc., etc. If youalrea 
have a Press you may save some money by getting th*s 
Reduced Price List, showing over 1000 styles. . 


J. W. DAUGHADAY & 00,, 721 Chestnut St., Philadelphig, 


w York. 


Send ro Cents for New 
Circular and Re- 
duced Price List. 


-% 


SOcis.; 12 for 4Sets., sent by mati post paid. 
stamps. of any denomination, as we prefer them to silver. Address 


EUREKA TRICK AND NOVELTY CO., 


39D Amn Street, 


BOX 4614. 


AUTOMATIC 


Winds up corditself. “A” 
shows position of glasses 
», Yreeled up. No brea ing of 
by very handy. Sold 
by Opticians. By mail 
Y KETCHAM & 


Mfrs., 
4 Liberty Place, N. Y. 


Parties Residing in New York or Vicinity, 


who desire fine Furniture or Carpets on the Installe 
ment plan will do well to call upon GEORGE A 
CLARKE, 747 Broadway, upstairs. 


of Gold, Chromo & Lit’g Cards. (No 2 Alike.) 
Name on, l0c. Clinton Bros, Clintonville, Conn. 


IRST-CLA®SS Printers’ Materials.— 
Types, “Strong Slat’ Cases. Cabinets. Chaxes, 
Printing Presses,ete. locks for Fngravers. 
tern Letters tor Machini-ts, Vanperscorcs. WEeLis 
& Co., 110 Fulton and 16 & 18 Datch streets, N. ¥. 


a week In your own town. Termesand $5 outfit 
The best goods at mederate prices. BOG tree. H. & Oo.. Portiand, Me. 


Japanese Crape Pictures 


Theee beantifa! picture: represen! J-paneso vines, abrubbery, land- 
scapes, and fisures, transterre! ia indelible colors te 
Japanese Crape cf the finest texture. Each picture (2s our illustration st ows) 
is complete in iteelf. and contains Japanese writing «r characters, duscribing 
the locality, names of lowers, figures, ete. They aro intcnded for, an! make 
beantifol and brilliant tidies for backs of chairs, so‘as, or lounges, and are 
suitable for lambrequins, eenter pieces for table covers, etce.; th y cam be 
.gp, seen in the parlors of our wealthiest families in New York City and e)ce- 
where, are very fashionable, and will be admired and favorably commented 
apon by your friends. As we are now selling them at one-third their former 
price, ladies can teanti‘y and ornament their homes ct a trifling expense. 
They make cheap an¢d elegant Christmas cr birthday presents. Our prices 
are as follows (each picture being different): 3 picturce for 1Sets.; 6 for 
Send us clean postage 


NEW YORK. 


0 RG A N 
Eye Glass Holder : Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, N.d. 
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